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Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 










Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 x Other styles, $15 to $150 
\ Victors, $10 to $100 


Mahogany or quartered oak 

The greater your love of music the greater will be your appre- 
ciation of the Victor-Victrola. 

‘This wonderful instrument reveals to you in all their beauty 
many exquisite musical masterpieces which you have never heard 
before, which would otherwise be absolutely lost. 

The great Trio from Lombardi, one of the older Verdi operas; 
the brilliant “Spirto gentil” from Donizetti's Favorita; the two 
extremely beautiful Duets from Forza del Destino; the lovely “Qui 
la voce” from Bellini’s opera Puritani. 

None of these magnificent numbers are ever sung in America— 
and there is no other way to hear them 





there are many more 
except on the Victor. 

And even arias that are entirely familiar to you are sung as you never 
heard them sung before, as you can hear them only on the Victor. 

They not only captivate you with their extreme beauty when first you 
hear them, but weave a new charm around you every 
time they are repeated. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

ler 


ner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— | 


there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Ainslee’s Advertises Ainslee’s 


@ Any single number of AINSLEE’S is a good honest advertisement of 
every other number of AINSLEE’S. Read this copy from cover to cover 
—Marion Hill’s complete novel, the eleven short stories, the introductory . 
chapters of Frederick Townsend Martin’s reminiscences—read every bit of 
it. ‘Vhen, if you have found this particular number of AINSLEE’S dull, 
commonplace and uninteresting, beware of all future numbers cf Ainslee’s. 


q@ If, however, you have found it delightfully entertaining—if you have 

thoroughly enjoyed Parker H. Fillmore’s playful exposition of the woman 

question and Thomas P. Byron’s little slice of June, entitled “The Fairies : 
of Claugheen Lane’; if you are interested in the first of Margaretta H 
‘Tuttle’s new Nadine Carson series, Herman Whitaker's tale of the Cali- 
fornia coast, and all the rest of them—then it is safe to conclude that you 
will find every issue of AINSLEE’S thoroughly entertaining. 


@ Take the next number: The complete novel, “The House-and-Garden 
Woman,” by Nalbro Bartley, is the story of a clear-visioned young country 
girl who, coming to New York as a bride, is thrown with a certain set of 
bohemians who mistake the artificial for the artistic. Her courageous, 
patient struggle to make her talented young husband see the truth, and her 
ultimate victory, make one of the most. powerful novels it has been our 
good fortune to meet with in some time. 


@ ‘The initial story of a series by Anna ‘Alice Chapin, whose fascinating 
work is well known to readers of AINSLEE’S, will be printed in July. 
Andrew Soutar’s lovable “Marquis” continues on his sprightly way . 
through the third of his adventures. In the coming chapters of his remin- 
iscences Frederick “townsend Martin tells of early society in Albany and ' 





of “a snob, a snub and a lesson.” 


@ Margaretta ‘Vuttle’s second story in the series beginning in this present 9 
issue, Is “Phe ‘Vhrower of Stones.” Readers of the earlier Nadine Carson 
stories, Which brought Mrs. ‘Vuttle into such sudden prominence, will be 
glad to find that the author has woven them into a novel, “His Worldly 
Goods,” which has just been issued in most attractive book form. 


@ Marie Van Vorst, Herman Whitaker, F. Berkeley Smith, William 
Slavens McNutt, are among the contributors of the ten or eleven unusual 
short stories for July. nr 





@ If you have enjoyed this present AINSLEE’S, you will enjoy the | 


coming one. 





AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 


Sold wherever magazines are read. Read wherever magazines are sold 


Fifteen cents the copy. $1.80 the year 


Please mention this. magazine when answering advertisements. ‘hin 
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TWO BIG NEW NOVELS 





His 
Worldly 
Goods 


By Margaretta Tuttle 











HARACTERS admirably 
drawn, exceedingly human 
and altogether real. “Che glamour 
of real wealth and its opportuni- 
ties is on the story. Nadine Car- 
son—neither wife nor widow— 
has the spending of millions. 
But in a sanatorium is the owner 
of the millions, a hopeless and 
frightful paranoiac, to whom she 
is chained. Young and beautiful, 
lonely, weary, sad, she is tempted 
into adventures that threaten the 
fine edge of her self-respect. 
‘The story has much of the gay 
charm of the so-called society 
novel, but it is a great deal more 
than that. His Worldly Goods isa 
story above all of love trium- 
phant over sordid and petty things 
and of the regeneration through 
its power of a woman’s soul. 


With Frontispiece in Full Color 
by PAUL MEYLAN 
Price, 31. Vet 











THE JUST AND THE UNJUST 


By Vaughan Kester, Author of The Prodigal Judge 








The Just and the Unjust, a full-sized novel of one hundred thousand words, belongs 
to the same period of authorship and is stamped with the same creative genius as The 
Prodigal Judge. \t was begun before The Prodigal Judge and finished afterward. 

While The Prodigal Judge dealt with the South and Andrew Jackson’s administra- 
tion, the action of The Just and the Unjust takes place in the Middle West to-day. 

The Just and the Unjust displays everywhere the same genius that made The 
Prodigal Judge pre-eminent among the novels of 1911. Mr. Kester’s skill in por- 
traiture is again and again made manifest. His humor finds abundant play. 


Tilustrated by M. LEONE BRACWKER, Net $1.25 
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most useful and practical book 
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sent to you by return mail, 
SATISFACTION, OR MONEY 
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Address, The Scott F. Redfield Co,, 


by giving him The Boys’ Magazine. 
You could not give him a greater pleas- 
ure or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER CAMP 


one of the ablest American writers 
and acknowledged to be the foremost 
authority on Athletics, edits 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Rach issue of this splendid magazine 
is filled with clean, fascinating stories 
and instructive articles all of intense 
interest to every live boy. Depart- 
ments devoted to the Seonve of 
America, Electricity, seebanie s, Atirlietics, Phote y, Car 
pentry, Stamps an A new handsome cover in eee 
each month. Be autifully ‘illustrate d throughout, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


For only 50c. we will send you The Boys’ Magazine for 
si: months, AND a copy o le ~- 
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pocket. 

Send in your order to-day. 
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Do You Want a Good Position as 4 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 
Where YouCan Earn From $1,000 to $5,000. Year and Yout Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mail in six toeight weeks and our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau will assist youto secure a good 

sition where you can earn good wages while you 

learn Practical Salesmanship. If you want to enter 

the best paid, most indepe onde ent profession in the wort 

write today for our ree 

Knight of the Grip,’’ also testimonial letters hy a 

thouss and stude’ nts we have recently placed in good posi- 
ions; list of positions now open, and full particulars of 

the spec ial olfe rg we are now making new students, 





Address our nearest office. Dept. 106 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Chicago Wew York Kansas City Seattle Mew Orieans Torente 


You can't learn successful poultry raising from a mere book ; you 
must be cuided by experts who know and who are now raising poultry 
for profit. This instruction will be given you in the I, C. 8, Course of 
Profitable Poultry Raising. To leara how the I. C. 8. can teach you 

LR at home the science of practical, profitable poultry raising, ¢ 
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International Correspondence Schools 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


We purchase and sell first mortgages only on 
well selected income property valued at twice 
the amount of bonds issued. 


6% WEBSTER BUILDING BONDS 
O LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Property Valued at $1,200,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE, $550,000 
Bonds of $100—$500—: 
Due Serially 1914-1927 


PRICE 100 AND INTEREST. 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. Inc., CHICAGO. 


For particulars apply to 


M. Morgenthau Jr. Co. 


95 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK AGENTS. 











Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters, No ‘‘positions’’ 
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Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of how udy, 
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Correspondence Schools, 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Lil, 


ELECTRICITY 
Not a short cut— not a smattering. in One Year 


Thorough, scientific, ‘concentrated. For 
practical men with limited time. Every 
detail of theoretical and applied elec- 
tricity. 20 years of proven ability. 
Bliss Electrical School 

Actual construction, installation and testing. 
Its pate | get and hold first-class posi- 
tions. If are a man of character and 
energy, wine for catalog. Opens Sept. 25, 


96 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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IL Hot—Tired— Thirsty! 
When you seat yourself at the fountain, 
one name inevitably comes to your mind, 
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' The one best beverage to cool and refresh 





you. Remember Coca-Cola is not only pure 
and wholesome but 
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This Summer visit the Storied Northwest, Yellowstone National 
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WwECAUSE the night was fog- 
gily raw, and, perhaps—be 
the whole truth spoken-——be- 
cause the performance had 
gone, as it had from the start, 

vithout a trace of the success which 
de belonged to it in America, Concha 
Conterno “emerged from the stage en- 
trance into the street in a frame of 
mind which inclined her to score it all 
up against the environment. 

She was too young and pretty and 
irresponsible really to care how busi- 
ness went, whether for good or ill; but 
she knew that Dred Royce was within 
listening distance behind her, and a 
chance to irritate her good friend Dred 
was one she seldom neglected. 

“Well, well, well!” she commenced, 
in her fresh, clear voice, which, with- 
out being loud, carried far. Gazing 
commiseratingly down the misty blur 
of the thoroughfare, she used a tone 
full of pity for all residents, seen and 
unseen. “So this is London? Of all 
the poky holes!” 








“Connie,” warned Royce, stepping 
quickly to her side, “you should use a 
little courtesy. I won't say judgment, 
for you have none. Lut use courtesy. 
People will hear you.” 

His sensible sternness had its usual 
effect upon Connie of encouraging her 
to sin. 

\nd so these are Londoners?” she 
continued ringingly. “Of all the holy 
pokes!” 

Impatiently annoyed, he started to 
walk away, but immediately retraced 
his steps, as she knew he would. Royce 
would have to be angry indeed in order 
to leave her standing alone in the street 
at night. What completely subjugated 
Royce was the fact that she had no 
shadow of a claim upon his care and 
attention, nor ever made any. In truth, 
Connie would as soon go home by her- 
self as under escort, which made it an 
imperative duty of the whole company 
to be a brother to her. And they cer- 
tainly fulfilled it to a man. No chap- 
eroned girl was ever more carefully 
guarded than Connie Conterno, the 
chaperonless. As a rather dangerous 











result, she put a reckless trust in all 
mankind. 

“What makes Connie so bad is that 
she’s so good,’ was one of Cyril 
Avery’s summings up, after a hair’s- 
breadth rescue of some sort or another. 

Connie was always being rescued by 
her comrades, and was always in ig- 
norance of it. Her friends had their 
hands full. 

Connie now surveyed the returned 
Royce with favor. Big and silent, he 
stood beside her, patiently playing 
watchdog, though neither patience nor 
chivalry were in red ink on the cal- 
endar which ‘is soul hung out for pub- 
lic inspection. With his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his baggy new 
tweeds, a close cap pulled down over 
his eyes, he made a substantial and at- 
tractive figure, as much a conformist 
to his surroundings as Connie was pal- 
pably an alien. 

“How British you’ve become in sev- 
enteen days!” she criticized pensively. 
“’Ow are you, Dred ?”-—extending her 
fingers. ‘“Shike ’ands!” 

“Why don’t you come along?” he 
suggested grimly. 

“I’m waiting for The Curse,” she ex- 
plained. “And I’m glad you are wait- 
ing, too, for you are quite nice-looking 
to-night. Your manly beauty comes by 
fits and starts, Dred. Just now it is 
both fitty and startling.” 

And “startling” would have been no 
extravagant word for her own vivid 
prettiness, accentuated as it was by the 
most dashing of costumes; but Royce 
surveyed her with an outward unemo- 
tion which resembled the merest toler- 
ance. 

“You aristocratic beast!’ she said, 
very gently. “I wish you’d condescend 
to flirt with me now and then. It 
would do you no end of good, and it 
would keep my practice up.” 

“Here’s Avery,” said Royce, with 
hard meaning. 

Avery, the leading man, had many 
affairs to his credit. 

“You’ve got your make-up off and 
your war paint on quicker than usual,” 
commented Connie, with reason, for 
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Avery was generally the last to appear. 
“How? Why? And wherefore?” 

“Thought you were all at the Tre- 
sarte,” explained Avery. “Was afraid 
I was late.” 

“What is the Tresarte, and why 
should we be at it?” catechised Connie. 

“Why, it’s the club,” expatiated 
Avery, amazed at such ignorance. “And 
Dennis O’Hara has got us all an invi- 
tation to supper.” 

“An American invitation, or do we 
pay for what we eat?” 

“Why, of course we pay, Connie. 
And we're lucky to have the chance, 
for the Tresarte is the most exclusive 
club of the West End.” 

“Then how did Denny O'Hara get 
his nose in?” 

“He’s picked up a swell friend, so 
they say.” 

“What's her name?” 

“She’s a he.” 

“What's his name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You go back and put your rubbers 
on,” commanded Connie angrily, her 
glance happening to fall on his dapper 
shoes. 

“Now, Connie,” he expostulated, “! 
have to leave them off some time, and 
they spoil the look of my feet. More- 
over, my cold is gone.” 

“You go back and put them on,” she 
insisted. “I promised your latest wife 
I’d keep an eye on you, and I’m going 
to do it. And hurry up The Curse 
while you're there.” 

“\WWhy, he was dressed long ago.” 

“T know he was. LBut he heard a 
board creak like a kitten, and he made 
the carpenter pry it up to look under. 
The Curse is death on kittens.” 

“And on stage carpenters,” said 
Avery, disappearing obediently after 
his rubbers. 

“T will leave you now, Connie, with 
your permission. Avery’ll be right 
back,” said Royce. 

“How about this high jinks of 
O’Hara’s?” reminded she. 

“It can get along without me,” he 
replied stiffly. 

“What's the use of being ‘up stage’ 
all the time, Dred? You’re worse here 
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than in New York, and you were quite 
disagreeable enough there, believe me. 
What crime is yours, that you're 
ashamed of being seen?” 

“Ashamed of being seen?” he echoed 
indignantly. “It’s the other way 
around. J] don’t care to see, or be with, 
idiots and asses!” 

“Avery, me, and The Curse?” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Stay with us, then, please! I want 
you awfully, Dred. I always do.” 

“That is news to me.” 

“You might have strained a few 
nerves, and said good news.” 

“I'll strain more than a few, and 
come to the supper.” 

“While we are on the subject of 
strained nerves, Dred, let me tell you 
how awfully sorry I've been for you.” 

“On what account?” 

“Why pretend you don’t know? How 
annoying you try to be! And how well 
you succeed! I'm not sorry now!” 

“Were you referring to that?” he 
asked calmly, with a wave of his hand 
toward the billboard announcing that 
Mr. Dred Royce presented his company 
in “The Dream Child.” 

“Exercise your judgment. 1 won't 
say courtesy, for you have none.” 

“Then you believe the past two weeks 
have spelled ‘Failure’ for me?” 

“Spelled ‘Smashed to Smithereens.’ 
London thinks as little of us as | of it.” 

‘I have not failed.” 

“Why, you are closing next week!” 

“T am coming back next season.”’ 

“Have you been asked to?” 

“No.” 

“Bumps agree with you?” 

“T intend to make the play go. Have 
you ever known me to fail in anything 
I set my heart on?” 

“Substitute will for heart, and I'll 
answer.” 

“Have you ever known me to fail 
in anything I’ve willed to accomplish ?” 

*“‘Never. And you'd have succeeded 
this time, too, if you’d played your part 
yourself and not given it to Cyril 
Avery.” 

“Tet us change the subject.” 

Which was excellent advice, for 
Avery was making his reappearance. 


“\Vhere’s The Curse?’ questioned 
Connie. 

“I'm right here, Blessing,” said a 
very small boy, squeezing into sight 
from behind Avery, “And it was a 
kitten !” 

“Then will you kindly put it off your 
mind ?”’ 

“Yes, for I've got it in my pocket.” 

“Don't say so!” besought Connie. 

“I have to say so,” observed the boy 
gently, peering into his overcoat pocket 
for corroboration. 

“I told him he was stealing valuable 
property,” said Avery, trying to be ex- 
asperated, but failing. 

“Would you call this ‘valuable prop- 
erty, Mr. Royce?” asked The Curse 
anxiously, extracting from his pocket 
a starved, blear-eyed, moth-eaten speci- 
men of sorry kittenhood, which, though 
dangling and a-squirm, purred optimis- 
tically. 

“No, Dixie.” 

Dixie Allen happened to be the name 
of The Curse—a name he seldom heard 
except from Royce. 

“Then may I keep it, and adopt it, 
Mr. Royce?” 

“If Connie doesn’t object.” 

“Connie objects,” stated she definite- 
ly. “But what good does that do?” 
She took her lace handkerchief to wipe 
the kitten’s eyes and otherwise to touch 
up its toilet, then tucked the animal 
back into its retreat, saying fiercely: 
“For pity’s sake, let’s all go to supper.’ 

“Supper?” cried The Curse gladly. 
“What luck for Sappho!” 

“Sappho?” exploded Connie. ‘What 
else have you got?” 

“Nothing else. This is Sappho,” ex- 
plained the boy, petting his pocket. 
“We had to hunt her with a candle, 
and some of the grease fell on her and 
must have burned, but she was so glad 
to be found she didn’t leave off purring 
once. So I thought of that song of 
Mr. O’Hara’s.”’ 

“What song ?” 

“*The isles of grease, the isles of 
grease, where burning Sappho loved 
and sang.’”’ 

“Come on and tell Denny,” said Con- 
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nie, taking his small hand and starting 
off. 

“Dixie ought to be in bed,” said 
Royce firmly. 

Connie stopped dead, and held up the 
whole party while she demonstrated 
something. 

“Listen, Curse, and tell the truth. 
Which would you sooner be: Safely 
in bed, with the angels around your pil- 
low, or carousing unwisely with me?” 

“Carousing unwisely with you, Bless- 
ing,” selected The Curse, without hesi- 
tation. 

“There!” said Connie indignantly to 
Royce. “But let me button up your 
coat first, Curse. You’re just the 
ethereal sort of an animal to take a 
fancy to turn up your toes and croak 
without a moment’s warning. I won't 
have it. Violets are too dear.” 

“Cabs?” questioned Avery of Royce, 
apropos of reaching the Tresarte. 

Royce knew so comfortably much 
about London that none of the others 
bothered to learn anything. ‘Ask 
Royce” was a byword. 

“None needed,” answered Royce stiff- 
ly. He had never taken kindly to play- 
ing policeman. And, like most people 
who like to be of use, he unspeakably 
objected to being made use of. “This 
first turn leads us there.” 

“Hear that?” whispered Connie, grip- 
ping The Curse delightedly. ‘“ ‘First 
turn’ instead of ‘next street.’ If he 
keeps on, we'll take him back to the 
Flatiron Building Englisher than the 
English.” 

“TI can’t laugh at Mr. Royce,’ con- 
fessed The Curse uneasily. “I like him 
too much,” 

“So do I, don’t I?” quarreled Connie 
hotly. 

“Do you?” asked The Curse, rather 
doubtfully. “Then why didn’t you go 
with us this morning? Blessing, it was 
lovely! Mr. Royce knows everything. 
He took me all along Holborn. That’s 
the street, you know, where- e 





“Say Cromwell, and I'll jump down 
your throat!’ threatened Connie. 

“All right, I won't,” promised The 
Curse wistfully, “if you aren’t inter- 
ested.” 





“I’m not. I’ve been too long with- 
out ice in my drinking water. And the 
more historical the spot the more it 
bores me. I thought I'd die, back home, 
when we did one-night stands in Vir- 
ginia. Not a day passed but I had to go 
look at some room, or something, where 
Lincoln signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

‘But he never did!” cried The Curse, 
aghast. 

“Then more shame to him,” said 
Connie, scandalized. ‘And he a pa- 
triot !” 

Here she darted to a flower stand 
where a shivery old woman was linger- 
ing in hopes of selling off her last 
bunch of stiff yellow marigolds. 

“My, my, but the flairs suit you, 
mem,” she mumbled hopefully. 

“Flairs? What’s flairs?” asked Con- 
nie. “Oh, flowers! No, they don’t 
suit me at all. But I'll take them. 
Here,” opening her purse, “‘pick out the 
price, and give me the right change. | 
don’t know beans about your money 
over here. Fixed? Good night.” 

“Always do business that way, Con- 
cha Conterno?” asked Avery, with a 
whistle. 

“When I have to,” answered Connie 
simply. “I don’t believe there’d be any 
cheating in the world if there were 
more trustirig. And that old woman’s 
a pet of mine. She’s supporting two 
daughters at school. It must be nice 
to have mothers and sisters and things 
like that. I never had any.” 

“And now destiny perseveres in the 
plan by making you a member of a one- 
woman cast,” said Royce. 

“Oh, well,” said Connie cheerfully, 
“T manage to get along. If there were 
other women in the company, you boys 
would have to divide up your atten- 
tions, and I’d be twice as lonely as | 
am, and not one-tenth as carefully 
looked after. Destiny is a sensible old 
girl.” ; 

“Will you take my arm?” suggested 
Avery to her, as they left the mistily 
brilliant Strand to turn into a darker 
square. 

“Thank you, no,” she answered in- 
dependently, quite as he expected. 
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And her refusal was characteristical- 
ly more than independence. She had 
a very high standard of personal dig- 
nity. Perhaps she felt that her free- 
and-easy style of speech needed some- 
thing by way of balance. Her soul’s 
motto and Scotland’s were the same. 

More content to pilot The Curse than 
to be piloted, she pursued an amiable 
way until the sight of the Tresarte’s 
gloomy exterior, lit only by its two 
wall lamps, bearing the famous torch- 
like T, aroused her to criticism. 

“Wouldn’t you think they'd spend 
five cents for whitewash and freshen 
these receiving vaults up a bit?” she 
asked, as she ran up the sedate stairs. 
Then warningly to whom it might con- 
cern: “I feel I’m going to skylark.” 

“Don't you generally?” inquired The 
Curse, a look of nervousness already 
on his small, white face. 

He flickered a sympathetic scrutiny 
at Royce, aware that Connie’s skylark- 
ing mood always turned her manager 
into a bird of much fiercer feather. 

Royce made the worst possible re- 
mark. 

“Connie,” he said abruptly, “I want 
you to behave yourself while here.” 

She drew one indignant breath, then 
turned on him with a promise. 

“I'll do it!” she announced. “You 
neglected to qualify ‘behave.’ There 
are lots of ways of behaving.” 

They found supper awaiting them 
in one of the semiprivate rooms, Den- 
nis O’Hara was already there, and with 
him were six or eight others, some 
\merican acquaintances, some stran- 
gers, all men, 

Connie threw off her hat and coat, 
and greeted O'Hara jovially, pinning 
her marigolds on the front of her dress 
while she talked to him. It was na- 
ture’s fault, not the girl’s, that she was 
always exotically, brilliantly conspicu- 
ous. On a plainer person, the bronze 
ilk dress she wore would have been 
deemed brown and quiet; but Connie’s 
coloring brought out all the gold that 
was in it and made it dazzling, and her 
beautiful figure accentuated its perfec- 
tion of fit. Many a schoolgirl showed 
as much of neck, and at a morning class, 


too; but not such neck as Connie's. 
It was so softly firm, so milk-white and 
kissable, especially at the back, where 
the hair tendriled over it, that the mod- 
est little exposure challenged attention, 
and allured with all the effect of ex- 
travagant décolleté. And her hair need- 
ed no artificial help to render it bizarre 
and lovely, for it was distinctly two- 
shaded, gold in some lights, red in 
others. Her dark eyes were heavily 
and blackly lashed, and the fairness of 
her complexion was so astonishing as 
to be sometimes a tribulation to her, 
being seldom taken for natural. The 
yellow marigolds, bought at a sacrifice 
of her own tastes, merely to quicken the 
home-going of a cold old woman, gave 
the final flaunting splash to a charm- 
ingly lawless ensemble. 

She chanced to break one of the 
flowers, which fell at her feet, and one 
of the strange young men picked up 
the blossom and pinned it into his own 
coat with a burlesque promptness which 
made the act a rudeness instead of a 
compliment. 

Royce at once stepped to her side, 
and turned her away conversationally. 
But what he said was of slight im- 
portance to her. 

“Connie,” he confided, “I'd better 
take you to your hotel, little girl. This 
place is all right, of course. But—well, 
you have no other woman with you.” 

“You've forgotten Sappho,” she re- 
plied clinchingly. “Run off, Dred, and 
play. Stop worrying momma.” 

This style of command was one 
which never needed to be given Dred 
Royce twice. He ran off. 

Whoever had forgotten Sappho, it 
was not The Curse. Gravely beckoning 
back the tiptoeing, solemn man in wait- 
ing who was walking off with his coat, 
the child had extracted the kitten from 
its pocket with all the silent aplomb of 
a wizard taking rabbits from a silk hat, 
and was now touring it inspectingly 
around the apartment, stopping studi- 
ously at all the prints upon the walls, 
and admiring the heraldry on the Tre- 
sarte’s framed charter. Kitten and car- 
rier were both round-eyed, satisfied, 
and impressed. The Curse had Con- 
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nie’s own gift of glorifying his clothes, 
and he wore his dark serge like royal 
velvet. As for a crown, he was more 
than supplied—his waving, fair hair, 
worn overlong for professional reasons, 
being coronet enough. Connie took 
more pride in The Curse’s hair than in 
her own, always keeping it shampooed 
till it fuzzed out like a cream-colored 
chrysanthemum, parted down its mid- 
dle. 

When he complained that the soda 
got into his eyes, she comforted him by 
telling him not to mind, that he had to 
keep his eyes pretty well shut if he 
wanted to stay a “Dream Child” in days 
like these. 

She now approached him, and cap- 
tured him for a supper partner. 

“For I don’t want Dred,” she con- 
fided. “He’s gone oosh-broosh.” 

“Is oosh-broosh in the dictionary?” 
asked The Curse, seating himself. 

“If it isn’t, it ought to be,” she an- 
swered. “For painful mental duck fits 
it’s the one and only word.” 

“Has Mr. Royce a duck fit?” 

“Half of it. The rest is coming,” 
prophesied Connie. 

Cyril Avery sat on her other hand, 
and he bestowed his first attentions so 
wholesomely on the supper that Con- 
nie had to do most of her talking to 
Dennis O’Hara, opposite, The Curse 
having his hands full keeping Sappho 
from clawing to the surface once she 
smelled viands. The marigold man was 
opposite, also. 

Dennis O'Hara, bright-eyed and red- 
cheeked as a girl, was a good son of 
his ancestors, and kept the two mari- 
gold wearers busy trying to match his 
blarney and retort. 

Permission to be impudent acted like 
wine on Connie, increasing the vitality 
and warmth of her beauty. Avery be- 
gan to look less at his plate and more 
at his partner. 

“Suppose you throw me a word,” he 
suggested, curious jealousy consuming 
him. 

“Three,” she said: “Pass the vine- 
gar.” 

“T can’t tell whether your eyes are 
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blue or black,” he said, looking long 
into them, ; 

“You don’t have to,” she pointed out. 
“So cheer up.” 

Her reassuring tilt of the head loos- 
ened a hairpin, which slipped down her 
neck, She gave a shrug of fright, and 
leaned toward him, imploring: 

“Take it off, Cyril—it’s a bug or a 
worm,” 

“Nothing so juicy,” he comforted. 
“Only a hairpin. And I’m reaching 
it.” 


,’ 


He performed his task leisurely. 

“Hurry!” she advised. “When your 
cheek gets so near mine, I can’t think 
of anything but slapping it.” She was 
not sentimental. 

“And when yours gets so near mine,” 
he answered swiftly, lowering his tone, 
“T can’t think of anything but kissing 
it.” He was. 

“What play is that from?” she asked, 
without sarcasm, the dramatic fervor 
in his voice inclining her to think him 
quoting. 

“No play. It’s real,” he answered, 
the interest in his glance deepening into 
something indescribable but unmistak- 
able. “I don’t think you know what a 
lovely child you are.” 

She recognized the symptoms, 

“Cut that right out!’ she advised 
practically. “I happen to be friends 
with all your wives, Cyril, and they tell 
me whenever you get paternal you're 
slipping the rails. I promised this last 
one I’d make your morals my hourly 
care. Go on with your supper.” 

Avery swore under his breath, then 
he laughed. 

“What's the joke?” asked O’Hara. 

“English audiences,” answered Con- 
nie. 

The attack was so out of place that 
everybody determined not to hear it 
everybody but the tall, young English- 
man who had scoffingly picked up Con- 
nie’s flower. 

He broke off a crust of bread, held 
it up to his eye, and gave it this re- 
mark, very clearly: 

“The reelly amusin’ thing about an 
English audience is that it has to have 
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soniething reelly amusin’ to reelly 
amuse it.” 

Then he chewed the crust, as if the 
giving of information to it had only 
made it a little less fit to survive. 

As this was said to nobody, nobody 
answered, and conversation took a po- 
liter turn. 

Then insidiously the real sting to his 
remark began to make itself felt. For 
without doubt it was Royce’s “Dream 
Child” who was getting flicked. Now, 
Royce’s play was anything but funny, 
yet London had found places in it at 
which to smile, and to smile with con- 
siderable sound, too. A playwright is 
not always appreciative of these mild 
hints from his public, but Royce was. 
To his friends who had attempted in- 
dignation, he simply said that London 
must be right, that it really hadn’t the 
time to laugh in the wrong place —in 
fact, hadn’t time to laugh at all the 
right places that came along; conse- 
quently the matter was up to him to 
strengthen the weak points of his se- 
riousness. 

One runs grave risks these days try- 
ing to be sincere. If you try to amuse 
folks, and fail, they pity you and pat 
you on the back; but if you try to exalt 
them, and fail, they jeer quite damnably 
and thump you hard. Royce had taken 
his thumps as so many curative doses 
from a doctor who knew what he was 
about. Yet the speech of the marigold 
man hurt, because it had purposely been 
couched in imbecile words. Resentful- 
ness that can’t be resented touches the 
top notch of cleverness. 

The Curse did his small best to switch 
the talk back to an open track, which 
was noble of him, considering the men- 
tal pain Sappho was giving him. Sap- 
pho, like all the submerged, became a 
nuisance after rescue. She left off sing- 
ing, turned pop-eyed, and craved pub- 
licity. To pretend that he was with- 
out a kitten took all The Curse’s adroit- 
ness; consequently he had to snatch at 
the conversational lead without finess- 
ing for it. 

“Isn't it queer?” he advanced in- 
gratiatingly. ‘Over here x 
“You needn’t explain farther,” threw 


in Connie. “Everything’s queer over 
here.” 

She looked with special application 
at her salad, whose hue was new. 

“Over here,” hurried on The Curse, 
“they say ‘lift’ and we say ‘elevator,’ 
and both things have a rising meaning, 
when really we have to come down as 
much as go up.” 

“The English word is better than 
ours,” granted Connie. 

The Curse was too young to know 
how ominous a thing was concession 
from Concha Conterno, and therefore 
encouraged her. 

“I think so, too,” he agreed, “be- 
cause a 
“Because Londoners can be lifted, 
but not elevated,” she said, glancing 
kindly at Royce. 

“I didn’t mean that,” stated the star- 
tled Curse. “I meant to say that ‘lift’ 
is a better word because you can lift a 
thing down, but you can’t ‘elevate’ it 
down.” 

Here the marigold young man tapped 
a bone with a piece of celery to attract 
the bone’s attention to his words. 

***Elevatin’ down’ has been done,” he 
confided to it. “American actresses 
elevate the stage and drama in precisely 
that manner, don’t you know.” 

“Supper disagreeing with you, too, 
Mr. Ethal?’” promptly asked Connie, 
challenging him across the table. 

The laughter which rang out discon- 
certed her slightly. 

“It’s too fluid for the dry quality of 
my remark,” she confessed privately to 
The Curse. 

“Maybe because. you called him 
‘Mr.,’” advanced he, deepening the pri- 
vacy. 

“Would you have me say ‘Sidney’ 
right off the bat, the way O’Hara 


does: 
“If you know them very well, you 
use their front names; if not so well, 
you use their hind names,” tutored The 
Curse, repeating recent instructions 
“And if you’ve only just met them, you 
use the middle part of their names.” 
“Thank you. Add to the favor and 
tell me whom you mean by ‘them’ ?” 
“The nobility.” 








“Is that the nobility?’ demanded 
Connie, with a flash of her bronze eyes 
toward the imperturbable celery 
chewer. 

“A-——a—a piece of it,” declared The 
Curse politely, dropping his voice. 
“He’s Lord Ethal. He's a toff.” 

“A tough? Very likely, notwith- 
standing the good clothes.” 

“Not tough toff. They’re different, 
Blessing. Lord Ethal’s a real toff. Mr. 
O’Hara told me so. The whole of him 
is Sidney Galbraith Gordon, Lord 
Ethal. He has a trade-mark all his 
own. It’s a bird on one leg in a wreath 
of leaves, and it’s stamped on his motor 
car, and on the top of his cane, and 
on his cigarette case, and writing paper, 
and everything. Mr. O'Hara says his 
pet corn is stamped with it, too, but 
I rather think that’s a joke, don't you?” 

“ll tread on it and find out,” whis- 
pered Connie promisingly. ‘There's 
no telling much by O’Hara’s jokes. 
They’re the most serious part of him, 
because he’s Irish.” 

“How happy you look,” noted The 
Curse, with fears. To him she was al- 
ways bottle pop, prescribed as harmless, 
but due to go off with bangs. 

Happy she did look, and was. 

“T’ve always wanted to know a lord,” 
she announced radiantly to the opposite 
side of the table. “One with hair and 
teeth.” 

“Your requirements possess, at least, 
the merit of bein’ unextravagant,”’ said 
Lord Ethal, too courteously for real 
courtesy. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
weighed Connie. “There are lots of 
bald and gummy ones. We go to look 
at them at the New York Horse Show.” 

“So I’ve heard,” commented the 
young man, with historical emphasis. 
“May an outsider ask who looks at 
the horses?” 

“Not the bald and gummy lords,” 
replied Connie surely. 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” mused 
Lord Ethal. “Englishmen are deuced 
particular about the horses they look 
at.” 

His youthfully clear but coldly con- 
tained glance kept itself carelessly on 
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her face, and her natural habit of un- 
convention acted as incentive to his 
carelessness rather than as a check. 

She answered him banteringly. But 
all her slapdash thrusts were blunted 
upon the opposing shield of his shrewd- 
ness, and the very banalities of their 
conversation were as sinister as a den- 
tist’s “Lovely morning, isn’t it?” before 
he pulls a tooth. 

Connie was flirting with an openness 
disarming enough to have lulled the 
fears of the wariest title on earth. And 
by showing his huge annoyance, Lord 
Ethal was showing, too, that he had 
never before been treated with anything 
but respectful seriousness. In rating 
himself high and Connie low, he was 
but obeying the suggestion of surface 
circumstances. He was a young man 
who seldom looked below the surface 
of things, not because he was a shal- 
low nature, but active, and the things 
occurring on top usually took up all 
of his time. Sheer exercise of men- 
tality kept him undiscerning. 

Not much of a delver herself, it was 
long before she noticed that his 
speeches were unlicensed. Then, as a 
corrective, she had her fling against the 
“unnecessary” conventions of the so- 
cial system. 

“Your chaperons are cats,” she con 
cluded sweepingly. 

“Your cats are chaperons?” he asked. 
as if for information, his disdainfui eye 
on Sappho’s ragged ear, which peaked 
above the table edge. 

Connie stood up, and gathered into 
her hands her finishing plate of nuts 
and sweetmeats. 

“Change places with me, Denny,” she 
ordered. “I’ve got to sit next to his 
Sidship and say a thing or two.” 

Whether to her whim or her neces- 
sity, Connie’s adherents were always 
loyal, so O’Hara immediately took up 
his wineglass, the one thing he still 
needed, and made the demanded ex- 
change. 

Connie ran around the table, shoved 
away O’Hara’s plate, planked her own 
Victoriously in its place, and fluttered 
comfortably into the chair beside the 
lip-gnawing ‘“Sidship.” 
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“You honor me!” he said, half fu- 


riously, lowering his voice so as not 


to be heard. 

But the others had reached the re- 
ward of a meal’s end, and were talking 
and laughing cheerfully one on top of 
another, undesirous of hearing, desir- 
ing only to be heard. 

“The honor’s mine,” jeered Connie. 

The aliveness of her was astonish- 
ingly vivid at that moment. Friends, 
not wine, had flushed her cheeks bright- 
ly, loose waves of her bronze-gold hair 
floated about her forehead and flick- 
ered electrically, and under the impulse 
of her happy breathing her bosom rose 
and fell as rhythmically and enticingly 
as if all existence was a song and be- 
longed to her as its best singer. True, 
pranks and deviltry stuck out all over 
her, too, but the bulwark of her good- 
ness made them as soothingly harmless 
as the demons of Notre Dame. 

Nature’s intention was to have Con- 
nie looked at; and the supper table was 
obedient to a man. Everybody looked 
at her, whether he listened or not, and, 
looking, unconsciously smiled and be- 
friended. Lord Ethal made the one ex- 
ception. But he was out of the fam- 
ily. Though admiration was the domi- 
nant expression in his eyes, its brand 
was such that he would have showed 
far more friendly lacking it entirely. 

After telling him that the honor was 
hers, she expanded the theme: 

“I've always wanted to know what 
it feels like to sit next to a real, live 
lord.” 

And then it was he unfortunately de- 
cided that she was signaling for trumps. 
If he had not been himself so young 
he would have known that Connie was 
just spilling out cards as they came; 
if they chanced to be a signal, she was 
the last one aware of it. 

He wrested the trick from her, put- 
ting an unbelievable end to the game. 
For he threw his arm about her with 
a suddenness for which she had no 
defense ready, and roughly hugged her 
to him, doing the thing so thoroughly 
and callously that it was more brutal 
than blows. Then he as thoroughly and 
callously released her. 


“Feels about the same as any other 
man, don’t you fancy?” he inquired, 
speaking in the undisturbed tone of one 
who has well accomplished the ex- 
pected. 

Too shocked to shrink from him, out- 
raged, and yet uncomprehending—like 
a slapped child—Connie sat turned to 
stone, color, rhythm, and light all gone. 
Fun and freedom were manacled. Her 
wide eyes held nothing but misery and 
helpless inquiry. 

Nor was she the only one stricken. 
The others, too, sat in a silence scarcely 
less rigid. Chairs full of menacing 
skeletons could not have been more 
ghastly silent. If action were the medi- 
cine, they would have been in uproar. 
But Lord Ethal’s act was irremedi- 
able. It left nothing to do or to say. 

The Curse was not grown up. He 
was a child. And a child’s cure is to 
say he is sorry. Should a man do less? 
Assuredly not. 

The Curse had to stand up to make 
himself sufficiently seen above the level 
of the table. And he had to hold Sap- 
pho quiet upon his breast by stern 
pressure. Under his hand she lay flat- 
tened out against his chest like a coon- 
skin drying on a barn door. 

“Blessing,” he begged piteously, 
“don’t look like that! Don’t! Stop 
suffering. It will be all right. The 
gentleman made a mistake, and he will 
apologize.” 

Not for nothing had The Curse been 
on the stage all his life. What were 
scenes for if not to be effectively issued 
from? And why should a leading lady 
mind a little thing like a crisis? To 
be abused was her star part. For the 
gentleman always apologized; and, to 
forgiving music from the orchestra, the 
curtain always came down at the right 
moment, putting an end to difficulties. 
It was a touching but very simple thing. 

But life—more shame to it for its 
neglect of sanitary conditions—pro- 
vides no orchestra or curtain to help 
us in a fix. What a comfort either 
would be! But no such luck. We can’t 
ring down on our mistakes, or tune up; 
we have to play them through. 

It must be said of Lord Ethal, that, 
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having made a fool’s play, he was stand- 
ing by it like a sensible man. His mus- 
cles did not know what retraction was. 
He was the one calm spirit at the 
board. 

Cyril Avery’s muscles remembered 
something which Cyril Avery had not 
the time to. They remembered that 
Cyril had been a fair pugilist in his 
youth, and they mechanically got them- 
selves in visible trim. 

“You heard what the boy said?” 
asked Avery drivingly. “Apologize!” 

Avery, generally too beautiful to be 
of much use, was now knotted into a 
man worth listening to. And Lord 
Ethal gave him ear. But gave him 
nothing else. He and Avery had not 
been introduced. Why answer? Ethal 
took a slow, thirsty, enjoyable sip of 
wine instead. 

The waiters had all left the room 
except the floor butler, who stood Na- 
poleonically in a corner and watched 
the international rumpus with gratitude. 
Butlering in the Tresarte bore the one 
reproach of tameness. Here was relax- 
ation. But he was not to enjoy it. 

Catching the eye of this spectator, 
Avery extended his iron arm toward 
the door, and kept it extended until the 
butler’s back disappeared through the 
aperture. The flunky walked with pre- 
cision and dignity, his coat tails swing- 
ing like a metronome set to slow time. 
You could have played Mendelssohn's 
“Wedding March” to it. 

The next to speak was Dennis 
©O’Hara, and he spoke very quietly. 
Which was as sinister a sign as possi- 
ble. In shallow moments, O’Hara 
brawled and frothed like a joyous little 
brook. 

“Ethal,” he said distinctly, though 
not much above a whisper, “the lad is 
right. You will apologize. The lady 
whom you have insulted is here at my 
invitation. I insist upon you making 
what little reparation you can.” 

Lord Ethal answered this promptly. 

“Begging your pardon for differing 
from you,” he began, his g’s all miracu- 
lously in place. “I reelly see no 4 





It was so evident he intended to say 
he saw no lady present that every hand 
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clenched instinctively into a_ mallet. 
And Lord Ethal- paused. But intimi- 
dation was not the cause. The cause 
was his own judgment, which, like a 
good captain, came up on deck during 
storms, no matter how inclined to. the 
cabin. He chanced to meet Connie’s 
glance, and the innocent anguish in her 
eyes halted his classification of her. “I 
reelly see no—occasion for apology,” 
he concluded, wide awake with de- 
flance. 

“You refuse?” demanded O'Hara 
warningly. 

“Very definitely.” 

Then O'Hara laughed softly, another 
murderous sign. His laugh was gen- 
erally bulls of Bashan. Something 
about this soft laugh sent every man 
to his feet—all but Dred Royce, who 
had not once moved or spoken, but who 
sat a stolid listener, his eyes on the 
table, his arm and fist there, too. He 
and Connie were the only sitters. All 
the rest were standing, for war was 
on—six men against one. 

And O’Hara was more than a man 
—also less, for he was veritably insane, 
laughingly, softly insane—the worst 
kind. He went to the door, and shot 
the bolt. 

“Lord Ethal,” he said, coming back 
and facing his former friend, “you'll 
be carried out of that door feet first, 
a dead man, for I’m going to kill you. 
But I'll give you a last chance.” 

“Ve'y consid’r’t’,” mentioned Lord 
Ethal, so lazily that letters fell out of 
his words. 

His head was up; but, then, his col- 
lar was so high it could not have been 
down under any circumstances. His 
hands hung idly at his sides, and the 
marigold on his coat pulsed very 
equably. He had every inch of him- 
self under superbly insulting control, 
and, except for his eyes, which blazed 
with fury and unsurrender, he showed 
no signs of realizing his real danger. 

“You insulted Miss Conterno,” stat- 
ed O’Hara, a magistrate who had 
reached the death sentence. 

“Yes!” The joyous promptness of 
this was insult number two. 

“And refuse to apologize?” 
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“Ve'y def’n’t’ly!” 

O'Hara made a quick move, which 
might have meant everything or noth- 
ing had not Connie made a quicker. 
She flung herself suddenly and protect- 
ingly in front of O’Hara’s target. 

“Dennis, stop!’ she ordered, fright 
making her voice very childish and ap- 
pealing. “Let this—this gentleman 
withdraw.” She pointed to the locked 
door. 

“Feet first!” raved O'Hara. 

“Why, of course!” said Connie, who 
never was patient with melodrama, on 
the stage or off. ‘How else could he 
go? On his head? On his hands? 
Feet first is exactly what I want. I ask 
you to withdraw,’ she said to Ethal. 
“Will you?” ‘. 

“Nothin’ would give me profounder 
pleasure,” he said ringingly. 

It was clear comment on the com- 
pany. The sight of Connie's big bunch 
of flowers reminded him of his single 
own, and he took it unhastily from his 
buttonhole and let it drop back upon 
the floor. In ability to convey maxi- 
mum of dislike with minimum of effort 
he was unrivaled. 

No wonder O’Hara choked anew. 

“Dennis, be quiet!’ pleaded Connie. 
“If you are angry, let it be with me, 
who has caused the whole trouble. For 
Lord Ethal is not to blame. He is right 
not to apologize.” 

lhe eyes of the defended still blazed 
with fury, but surprise now kept that 
fury company. 

O’Hara shared the two emotions 
with him. 

“Right?” he demanded. 

“Yes, right. I wouldn’t apologize 
either if I were he, for I see he is 
sincere in thinking I am not worth it. 
You boys asked me here to-night just 
out of politeness, and I ought to have 
had sense enough not to come. But I 
never have sense, have |, O’Hara? 
You're all so good to me I don’t really 
have to have sense. And I get as gay 
and flighty as I like, feeling sure you'll 
all look after me. How was this—this 
gentleman to know that? I was noisy 
and careless, and he—he was the same. 
Not, perhaps, because he is less kind 


than you are, but maybe because girls 
are different over here. I don’t know. 
So—so I am going to open the door, 
Dennis.” 

_She went over and released the bolt. 

Lord Ethal stalked easily to the por- 
tal, seeing no one in the room appar- 
ently, certainly taking farewell of no 
one. But to slight a generous foe 
proved beyond his power. Reaching 
Connie, he turned methodically on his 
heel, stalked as easily back to his orig- 
inal position, stooped, picked up the dis- 
carded marigold, restored it to his but- 
tonhole, and, thus decorated, walked 
past the lady of his disdain, bowing to 
her stiffly as he went. 

Avery and O'Hara, who had battled 
well for the right, looked at Connie 
with the benignant air of champions 
who were still at her service; but she 
went by them and touched Dred timid- 
ly on his inert arm. 

But to all who knew Dred Royce 
her move explained itself. He was not 
the sort of man who had to stand up 
in order to dominate a roomful, or talk 
to be heard, or move to be felt. He 
was a natural born arbiter of situations. 
What would Dred Royce say? What 
would Dred Royce do? What would 
Dred Royce think? These three ques- 
tions always came up in his colleagues’ 
minds whenever there arrived functions 
out of the ordinary, like the present 
one. 

What Dred Royce now said and did 
were easily disposed of: Nothing. But 
what Dred Royce thought was a very 
more difficult matter to discover—one 
of the third degree. 

“Don’t talk to me, Dred, but get up 
and take me home,” begged Connie 
wearily. “It will give you a little needed 
exercise,” she added, most gently. It 
was hard for Connie to stay weary 
very long. 

He put her cloak around her—The 
Curse had it in readiness—and_ the 
three of them went. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Blessing, do you suppose a wet kit- 
ten is really as miserable as it looks?” 
asked The Curse next morning, gazing 
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wretchedly down upon the sofa cushion 
where reposed the results of a bath to 
Sappho. 

“I pray not,” devoutly replied Con- 
ie, upon whose face, scarcely more 
grown up than the child’s, the same 
doubtful wretchedness was apparent; 
for Sappho bathed was thirty times 
more bony and_ outcast-looking than 
Sappho happily dirty. 

Connie and The Curse, undergoing 
the usual lot of philanthropists, had 
reached the point in common of wish- 
ing that they had had good sense 
enough in the first place to stay peace- 
fully hard-hearted. 

The bath of disaster had been ad- 
ministered in Connie’s hotel apart- 
ments. The rooms were described as 
“self-contained” —whatever that is sup- 
posed to mean. Besides containing 
“self,” they contained also all the dis- 
comforts of a home and hotel com- 
bined, with none of the comforts of 
either. 

What a wonderfully conservative in- 
stitution is hostelry! Climes change 
with latitude and longitude, and so do 
religions, and temperaments, and mar- 
riage laws, and funeral rites, foods, 
taxes, and complexions—but a modern 
hotel is everywhere the same. 

“Except that I don’t like a bell lady 
instead of a bell boy,” observed The 
Curse, anent the question. 

He had rung a bell for a boy to help 
him with his as yet unfamiliar suspen- 
ders, and had been horrified to get on 
the end of it a beautiful lady of wide- 
spreading hair, and sashes to her apron. 

“And a lift man doesn’t quite take 
the place of an elevator coon,” added 
Connie. “But while we’re swopping 
comparisons, Sappho is shivering across 
the Styx. Get a fresh towel, and keep 
on rubbing. Rub like She paused 
fluently, 

“I know,” said The Curse simply. 
He, too, had heard “the boys” phrase 
exigency. 

Together they plied warm towels and 
blankets till Sappho finally decided to 
fluff out and live. When she acquired 
enough coy vivacity to play with re- 
storatives, instead of enduring them, the 
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thankful Connie left off ministering, 
and threw herself restingly into a chair. 

Hair loose, feet in Japanese slippers, 
bare arm slipping freely from kimono 
sleeves, she was in a state which out- 
negligeed negligee. 

“Look at me!” she commanded. 
“And all for your twopenny kitten!” 

The Curse looked, but approved. 
The less of herself that Connie tied up, 
the prettier she looked. Yet when the 
doorbell buzzed, as it now did, he knew 
he was the only one in apparel to an- 
swer it; therefore, went. 

The lift boy, an inferior, wandering 
satellite in the solar system of the su- 
perior and stationary lift man, handed 
him a card. 

This he took to Connie, and, as The 
Curse was every inch a gentleman, with- 
out glancing at it, 

The effect of the card upon her was 
the direct opposite of oil upon the wa- 
ters. She surged to the door, and quite 
drowned and did for the lift boy with 
her torrential overflow of angry order: 

“You send him right up!” 

And, except for the undeniably mid- 
dle-class_ superfluities of “you” and 
“right,” this would have been a prop- 
erly aristocratic command; for the 
“him” was Lord Ethal, 

Anger not only betrays un-Christian- 
ity, which betrayal is somehow or other 
easily lived down, but it also betrays 
deficiencies in one’s social world, and 
that takes a great deal of tact to cover 
up again. 

Yet, after all, Connie never tried to 
cover up her origin, and this in a way 
placed her on a plane with the best, for 
they never try to cover up their origin, 
either. For one thing, they can't. 

When Lord Ethal entered into the 
commercial splendors of the expensive 
“self-contained suite,” he was far and 
away the most elegant thing therein 
contained, also the most misplaced and 
the most unbendable. His morning 
raiment was not only perfection, but 
looked new to supernaturalness. ‘Up 
to date” was a behind-time comparison, 
for “up to date” generally contents it- 
self with belonging to the season, 
whereas this “up to date” conformed 
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mystically to the very hour. One felt 
sure that the next chime of the clock 
would send Lord Ethal into a suit sixty 
seconds newer, and so on freshly and 
immaculately to infinity. 

Connie was not too angry to make 
the transatlantic note that an after- 
breakfast Englishman is almost another 
being to his after-supper self. You can 
say good night to an American, and a 
few hours afterward say good morn- 
ing to him, without seeing anything 
but probabilities to tell you that he had 
changed his garments in the meantime. 
Dress suit and sack suit hug the same 
general shore. 

But so morninglike was Lord Ethal 
in regard to linen, cloth, and cut that 
he resembled himself of last evening 
in no other respect than that his col- 
lar was high and his young head was 
up. 

He held on to his topcoat, his gloves, 
and hat merely because no suggestion 
was given him to relinquish them. The 
Curse, who had a child's innate love 
of playing valet, refused to see that 
he could assist. The present admira- 
tion felt by The Curse for Lord Ethal 
was entirely sartorial. 

“Do you know why I let you come 
up?” demanded Connie, flinging back 
her head to shake the hair out of her 
eyes. “I wanted to see what more you 
could possibly say!” 

“T have come to beg of you to accept 
my sincerest apology for the unpardon- 
able discourtesies I offered you last 
night,” said he haughtily. 

The Curse slid promptly alongside 
and relieved him of his impedimenta, 
putting them on the sofa, where Sappho, 
fully recovered, joyed exceedingly in 
them. 

Connie’s wide eyes and open mouth 
matched the unconfined effect of float- 
ing hair and flowing kimono. From 
head to feet, she was loose and lovely. 
She had forgotten she was not garbed 
for callers. In an important situation, 
Connie always forgot important things. 
And this was an important situation. 
The gentleman was saying “more” in- 
deed! 

“Why didn’t you out with half as 


much last night, and save the whole?” 
she queried, dropping weakly into a 
chair. 

Lord Ethal took his time to view 
over the remaining chairs selectively, 
and sat himself down on the one which 
appeared to offend him the least. 

That his call, all voluntary though 
it was, was causing him annoyance 
showed plainly. He did not like to 
have kittens dab at his hatband, nor 
did he like to have little boys present 
at his confidences, nor did he like to 
have young girls unappreciative of the 
honor of them. 

“Why didn’t you?” jogged Connie 
again. 

“I did not think that an enforced 
retraction would be of any benefit to 
you,” he explained. “Nor,” carefully, 
“am I in the habit of allowing people to 
arrange my actions for me.” 

“Ah!” said Connie acceptively. “I’m 
mulish myself.” 

To hear his subtleties of chivalry 
categoried as “mulish” caused him to 
glance terminatingly toward his hat. 
Then Connie put thoughts of departure 
out of his head. She leaned forward 
and offered her hand—a winsome trick 
of entire, big-hearted forgiveness. 

“Shake,” she said soberly. 

Less democracy and more high lights 
would have suited his young haughti- 
ness better. But he “shook.” 

There is no use for a peer to try 
to impress his greatness upon a kitten, 
a child, or a pretty girl, for all three 
own an aristocracy of independence 
fully as commodious as his own; and 
Lord Ethal was soon consorting in 
friendliness with them. 

If his remarks sometimes lacked acu- 
men, it is only because the intellectual 
output of his entertainers made no de- 
mand upon acumen. : 

“Is the little chap—er—yours?” was 
his question of Connie concerning The 
Curse. 

“Ow!” she said, in mental neuralgia. 
“Why, I’m only twenty!” 

“Possible?” he said calmly, unac- 
cused, American actresses were ad- 
vertisingly capable of so much that was 
abnormal, how was a fellow to know? 
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“Here are my mother and father,” 
assisted The Curse, diving into his in- 
finitesimal inside pocket for them. He 
brought out a folded photograph case, 
and unfolded it comfortably upon 
Lord Ethal’s pearl-gray-trousered knee. 
“This”—proudly showing a very un- 
draped young woman—"‘is my mother, 
Virginia Leslie—Miss Virginia Leslie.” 
That she was also Mrs. Allen was 
something which had to be kept off 
programs and mail; therefore The 
Curse was always dutifully punctilious 
about the “miss.” “And _ this’—his 
adoring small forefinger on the picture 
of a handsome young man with an ar- 
tistically sad profile—“is my father, Mr. 
Allen Gleen Allen. My mother is with 
‘Mr. Potter, of Texas,’ and my father 
is with ‘Heart on Fire.’ ” 

“Possible?” murmured Lord Ethal, 
very bored. The Curse’s mother might 
be with Mr, Anybody, from Anywhere, 
and his father with lungs in oil for 
what Lord Ethal cared or knew. 

“Dixie,” cried Connie, showing by 
her rare use of the name that her 
deeper self was stirred, “go give Sap- 
pho some canned cow. The poor thing 
is starved.” 

But it was The Curse, and not Sap- 
pho, she was trying to help. When- 
ever the lonely little Curse spoke of 
his father and mother his face was apt 
to grow more abstracted and thought- 
ful than was happy to see. And feed- 
ing Sappho was a splendid cure for 
abstraction, for Sappho’s activities 
when she smelled food were liable to 
take her anywhere—up a curtain, or 
down a fire escape, or into a person’s 
blouse. 

While obediently folding away his 
family pictures, The Curse chanced to 
see his visitor’s seal ring. 

“May I examine your trade-mark ?” 
he asked shyly. 

“Pleasure,” observed Lord Ethal 
briefly, drawing the ring from his fin- 
ger and handing it to the boy. 

“Look, Blessing,” he said, taking it 
to her. “This is what I was telling 
you about.” 

Connie shook her hair interestedly all 
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over it in the labor of deciphering it 
backward. ; 

“\Vhat’s this beast doing on one 
leg?” she asked genealogically of the 
owner, 

“Don’t know, I'm sure.” 

“What is it—wild turkey ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.”” The crane 
was historied all over Europe. Any- 
body unfamiliar with it was not worth 
tutoring. 

“And what a scream of a motto! 
‘Ti Ila Oh, no—it’s backward. 
A person has to stand on her head to 
read it. ‘It shall yet cry in Ethal.’ 
What shall cry?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“And I thought Ethal was your 
name. Is it anything else?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“See here,” said Connie impatiently, 
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“do you know anything: 

*Ye-es.” 

“What ?” 

“That you can be jolly rude when 
you try.” 

“T’'ve not half tried,” said Connie 
sharply, “so you don’t even know 
that.” 

“And you are Lord Something Else, 
too, aren’t you?” asked The Curse, hur- 
rying pacifically to a safer topic. “A 
much bigger lord—Lord Kenderby. 
Or, at least, you are going to be when 
you are sure Lord Kenderby is dead.” 

“Vewg.”’ 

“But he did die, didn’t he?” 

“Ve-es.” 

“In India? 

“Ye-es.” 

“Twenty years ago, wasn’t it, Lord 
Ethal ?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Sainted Jerusalem!’ ejaculated 
Connie fervidly. ‘‘Isn’t twenty years 
enough? How long must a man stay 
dead over here before the rest of you 
admit it?” 

“They admit it, Blessing, but it has 
to be proved,” said The Curse, who 
had heard the celebrated case much 
discussed, and who saw that the one 
who could discuss it best was deter- 
mined to be silent. 

“We are livelier, we Americans,” 
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mentioned Connie. “Let our husbands 
disappear five minutes, and we collect 
his insurance and marry his cousin. 
Not only livelier, but wiser. Under- 
taking to prove that a man is dead often 
establishes nothing but the very thank- 
less fact that he is still alive. So we 
have sense enough to hurry up and ad- 
mit the death.” 

“*Wer’” hazarded Lord 
“Are you reelly an American :” 

“Reelly,” assured Connie impudently. 
“What did you think | was?’ 

Conquering a manifest inclination to 
say he didn’t know, he was sure, Lord 
Ethal condescended a slight explana- 
tion: 

“Concha Conterno—that is scarcely 
an American name.” 

“T should like to know why not!” 
cried Connie, in national indignation. 
“Tsn’t it as American as _ Dennis 
O'Hara?” 

“Ve’y prob’ly.” 

“Now, plug up your temper, and stop 
your alphabet from falling through,” 
cautioned Connie. “You began this 
thing, not me. What is an American 
name? The best American I know is 
called Sarcka Poplovski. The next best 
launders my clothes, and is called Hi 
Chang Wing. What is the matter with 
Concha Conterno?” 

“That is wholly for you to say,” 
Lord Ethal coolly. 

“Blessing, why don't 
that you are a Cuban?” 
Curse. 

“Because I didn’t want to risk harm- 
ing his respiration—he cares so much,” 
sweetly explained Connie. 

“Ve’y int’restin’ land, Cuba.” 

“Don’t know a thing about it,” 
yawned Connie. “Never was there. 
My mother and father lived and died 
in San Francisco. I think my father 
was a Spanish count.” 

The Curse opened his eyes. 
was news. 

“For his name was something like 


Ethal. 


said 


you tell him 
implored The 


This 


this: El Conterno di Slingari Spa- 
ghetti. I kept ‘Conterno’ and put the 


rest in the soup.” 
The Curse laughed. When an adult 
laughs, that laugh is not easy to fathom, 


But a child’s laugh explains itself. The 
Curse was laughing because Connie 
was making fun of aristocracy. 

“With your permission, I will now 
take my leave,” said Lord Ethal, an- 
grily rising. 


“Good-by!” said Connie, as non- 
chalantly as promptly. 
This sincere promptness and non- 


chalance clogged his feet. 

When Somebody wants Some One 
to go, Some One always inclines to lin- 
ger around and find out why. 

“You like London?” he inquired re- 
movingly. 

-“Ve'ry int’restin’ land,’ Connie in- 
formed him. 

“Comparing unfavorably with New 
York, no doubt?” he gibed, gnawing 
his lip with satisfaction. 

“New Yorkers know nothing of New 
York,” she lessoned. “We go under it 
in the sub and over it on the L, but we 
never by any chance hit the city it- 
self.” 

“Will you ride with me this after- 
noon ?”’ 

The moment the invitation was given 
he showed regret. 

“Delighted!” said Connie. 
take The Curse, too.” 

He naturally looked at the kitten, 
and as naturally with dissent. 

“Dixie's The Curse,” explained Con- 
nie. “In ‘The Dream Child,’ he plays 
a sort of a nemesis of a kid.” 

“T have an engagement for this after- 
noon,” said the nemesis politely. ‘Mr. 
Royce is going to take me to Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” 

“Then you may take me to Madame 
Tussaud’s,’ arranged Connie, looking 
at her escort for assent. 

But assent was not forthcoming. 
Lord Ethal merely gnawed at his 
smooth young lip, thus saying “No” 
plainly. 

“Then let’s scoot to Hampton Court 
Palace,” substituted Connie. 

But Hampton got gnawed down, too. 


“If you'll 


“The ‘Welsh ’Arp!” cried Connie, 
happiest yet. 

“Ve’y bad form,’ frowned Lord 
Ethal. 

“Why, of course it is! That's what 
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makes it all right,” insisted Connie. 
“Anything’s good form if it’s bad 
enough. What would blast our repu- 
tations would be to be seen at a ‘per- 
fectly respectable’ place.” 

He looked at her more coldly than 
ever, evidently disliking her familiar 
mention of blasted reputations. But 
what Connie was handling was merely 
the sound of it, not the sense. To her 
a “blasted reputation’ was a_ poetical 
shibboleth like a “broken heart” and 
a “shattered life.” Such things just 
couldn’t be. Reputations had to be 
clean, else they weren’t reputations at 


all; and lives and hearts had to be- 


whole and healthy, or they stopped, and 
people died. 

Young femininity is in possession of 
a great many more words than of mean- 
ings to fit. But masculinity is never 
too young to know what a “blasted rep- 
utation”” and one or two other things 
signify. 

The Welsh ‘Arp was gnawed down. 

“Well, pick out your own place,” said 
Connie resignedly. “I might have 
known it would be the only place we'd 
reach.” 

“There’s a charity concert at Hyde 
Park,” he pronounced definitely. 

“Charity concert!” sighed Connie. 
“Have I crossed the Atlantic just to 
hear some beggars warble ?” 

“Blessing, they are not beggars! His 
majesty’s band is to play!” cried The 
Curse, who read newspapers. 

The Curse could sit at home with a 
geography while Connie toured, and at 
the end of a week know more and go 
farther than she. 

“You are not musical,” pronounced 
Lord Ethal condemningly. 

“T am!” declared she. “That’s just 
why I think so little of listening to a 
man with a horn blowing ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’ through it in variations, 
taking him farther and farther from 
God every blast he blares.” 

“He prob’ly will play something 
dif’rent for an encore,” let fall Lord 
Ethal clinchingly. Hyde Park or noth- 
ing. 

It was Hyde Park. 

In another hour, Connie, dressed to 
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the nines—dressed to the ninety-nines if 
numbers mean anything—was bowling 
along conspicuously to glory in an open, 
luxuriant equipage, knowing not at all 
that the eyes of many matrons with 
marriageable daughters were upon her 
hostilely, caring extremely little for the 
moving pageant of which she was—if a 
speck—then a very gay one, caring only 
to gabble brightly enough to erase from 
the face of the young man beside her 
its look of sulky resignation, and to 
erase from her own consciousness 
traces of exactly the same feeling. 

When a likable girl and likable man 
fail to like, the explanation lies in the 
future; for destiny has probably ar- 
ranged that each is to be the bearer 
of hurt to the other. If artichokes don't 
appeal to us, the world permits us to 
exclude artichokes from our daily 
menu; but if John Jones or Jane don't 
appeal to us, Christianity insists that 
we diet freely upon John and Jane un- 
til the violence of nature’s warning 
wears itself out. But John and Jane 
will eventually make us pay high for 
our forgiveness. Instinct a substitute 
for reason? Pooh! Reason is only 
a substitute for instinct, and a mighty 
poor substitute, at that. 

Put Connie was never yet in a place, 
whether topographical or mental, that 
she couldn’t manage to enjoy. 

“Some raisins in this pie!” she com- 
mented, when, drawn finally to a stand- 





still among thousands of other vehicles, 
presumably to listen to the music, she 
followed the example of the others, 
and stared at the notables instead. 

Lord Ethal laughed, and then hated 
himself for it. Next he admired Con- 
nie’s startling prettiness, then hated 
himself for that, too. 

Finally he excused himself for a min- 
ute, and stalked away. Connie saw him 
go up to a quiet-looking turnout and 
exchange words with the two straight 
ladies it contained. The straight ladies 
never turned their heads in Connie’s di- 
rection, which permitted her to study 
them without interruption. One was 
middle-aged, the other was young, and 
both were bayonets for stiffness and 
true blueness of steel. 
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“Aren't those your mother and sis- 
ter’? asked Connie, when he came back. 

“VYe-es.”’ 

“Why didn’t you trot them out and 
over?” demanded she affably. 

Now, people had to have ancestors 
before Lady Ethal and Lady Agnes per- 
mitted themselves even to be bowed to. 
As for coming over 

The stare that he gave her was so 
unusually off guard that its amazement 
was plain to her. But not the cause. 

“Can't they trot?” she inquired sym- 
pathetically. “Too bad! I'd have loved 
to meet them.” 

That she was overdressed, too pret- 
ty, and too alone faded into insignifi- 
cance beside the bigger fact of her sin- 
cerity of self-respect. 

Still staring at her, Lord Ethal 
gnawed his lip with a new sentiment in 
addition to rampant annoyance. 

“By George, I’ve a fancy | could like 
you enormously!” he volunteered. 

The quick heat of it made Connie 
blink, as at lightning from a cold, blue 

ky 
“Well, now, don’t strain yourself,” 
she counseled dryly. 

Upon this brief scene of amicability 
Dennis O'Hara appeared, striding up 
to speak to Connie, very apple-cheeked 
and amazed. Seeing that she was on 
good terms with her side partner, 

"Hara had to preserve the general 
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‘Afternoon,” he said to Lord 
thal 

“*Ternoon,” said Lord Ethal to him. 

“Connie,” said O’Hara, overjoyed, 
“vou wouldn’t look so happy if you 
knew what Royce thinks of you.” 

“How did he find out so soon?” de- 
manded Connie, with a sweep of her 
eyelashes toward the fancied offense— 
Lord Ethal. 

“That’s not it,’ soothed O’Hara. 

It's worse. He called a rehearsal for 

o o'clock.” 

“Then he can call it off,” said Con- 
nie, with a glance at the four-o’clock 
sky 

“He did.” 

“But why a rehearsal?’ demanded 


> 


my. 


she, grasping the important part last, 
as usual. 

“Because of Howard Vestris.” 

Vestris was the juvenile man. 

“Oh, not Connie stopped, 
aghast. 

O'Hara, tipping back his head, im- 
bibed an imaginary drink long enough 
to quench miles of thirst, and nodded. 

“Poor Howard!’ = said Connie 
shortly, 

When O'Hara took his leave, he took 
her comfort, too, and she turned res- 
tive. 

“T don’t want to stay any longer,” she 
informed Ethal. “Drive back, please. 
I have to hunt up Howard and straight- 
en him out.” 

“Are all inebriates in your especial 
keeping?” he asked angrily. 

“Only a few,” she replied. 

“Better leave a drunken man to a 
man.” 

“You haven’t the pleasure of know- 
ing Howard.” 

“Nor the slightest desire to.” 

“The boys can’t do a thing with him 
when he’s this way. He weeps and 
sobs prayers all over them, and won’t 
budge.” 

“And for you?” 

“Swears at me like a mule driver, but 
does everything I tell him. Drive back, 
or there'll be no performance to- 





night.” 

This second indication of her imme- 
diate readiness to dispense with the 
honor of his society put the finishing 
clamp on Lord Ethal’s fancy. 

“T have every intention of seeing you 
again, and soon,” he informed her, none 
too pacifically, when he left her at her 
door. 

That anything so easy of accomplish- 
ment, so unimportant, should be dole 
and conflict to him was out of the scope 
of her imagining. 

She had no idea that she had that 
day ridden far, that she had entered 
English history, and that the exit there- 
from was going to be troublesome. 

“See me after the performance if you 
want to—but, for the Lord’s sake, 
smile!” she said, as angry as he. 

Nor did either of them ever know 
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what all their temper was about. They 
each knew only that the other miracu- 
lously raised it. 

Connie’s real concern was not Lord 
Ethal in the least: it was another per- 
son entirely. 

“T wonder what Dred will think?” 
was the idea which filled her mind to 
uneasy overflowing. 


CHAPTER III. 

What with sobering Vestris, mother- 
ing The Curse, dodging Royce, pack- 
ing for departure, and preventing the 
London public from laughing wholly 
in solemn places, Connie had her young 
hands full the next days and nights. 
Yet she managed to see a great deal, 
likewise, of Sidney, Lord Ethal, and of 
his interesting suits of clothes. That 
is, he managed, and she _ permitted. 
What she did manage to do was to 
grow to care for him a little. 

“For The Curse tries always to im- 
prove my mind, the others to improve 
my morals, and are tiresome. but you 
are so unbeneficial in all ways and at 
all times that I joy in you,” was the 
praise she administered to him one day. 

He was balancing on the edge of a 
self-contained chair in the self-con- 
tained parlor of her self-contained suite, 
and he was eying with anything but 
satfsfaction her employment of tailor- 
ing for Sappho. Sappho was to visit 
America, and Connie was making a bag 
to tie her in, all but the head. What 
man approves of attentions to kittens 
when he himself is around to be at- 
tended to? Not Ethal, for one. 

As for awkwardly balancing on fur- 
niture rims, that was another mental 
trait of his—really mental. He was 
never thoroughly at ease and comfort- 
able unless in an attitude which made 
somebody else uncomfortable. To look 
temporary when expected to look per- 
manent, and to look permanent at times 
when his temporariness would have 
been a relief, were achievements of 
which Lord Ethal was _ deservedly 
proud, for he had attained them 
through rigid effort. 

Another trait peculiarly his own, not 
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belonging, of course, to males as a race, 
was jealous inability to discover what 
girls could see to admire in men—other 
men. 

“Go to Avery to improve your mor- 
als, do you?” he asked, as slurringly 
as he could, which was volumes. 

“When he doesn’t come to me,” ex- 
plained Connie sociably. “What on 
earth have you against Cyril Avery?” 

“He's a bit of an ass, don’t you 
know.” 

“A bit? He's the entire quadruped! 
3ut he’s the brightest ass of my large 
acquaintance, and the best-looking.” 

“Ant 

“Yes.” 

“The least bounder of the lot is that 
chap Royce.” 

“Bounder! Ass! Chap! Is it be- 
cause they are actors that you dare 
speak of gentlemen in that way? Let 
me tell you this: An actor’s worth does 
not depend upon your appreciation.” 

“Fortunate. Tell me something else: 
Can these gentlemen do anything ex- 
cept act?” 

“Do? What better could they do? 
You speak as if you thought anybody 
could act!” 

“Anybody can.” 

With one of her suddenly passion- 
ate gestures, Connie swept kitten, bag, 
spool, scissors, thimble, and needle on 
to the floor. She needed unimpeded 
space for this, her pet fight. 

“If a water pipe burst, and a woman 
asked you to mend it for her,” she be- 
gan allegorically, ‘“‘what would you tell 
her ?” 

“To go to the devil.” 

“You'd tell her you were not a 
plumber, had not been trained, knew 
nothing of it, could not do it. But if 
the veriest dolt is asked if he thinks 
he can act, he'll say yes!” 

“Because he knows he can, just as I 
told you.” 

“He can’t! You rate your own brains 
pretty high, Lord Ethal, but do you 
know how far they’d carry you on the 
stage? Not to the center! You'd last 
less than five minutes.” 

“I'd last exactly as long as I cared 
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to last, whether five minutes or five 
years.” 

“I'd forgotten your title. Of course 
you would. England and America both 
are ready to pour out money to see a 
lord make a spectacle of himself.” 

“Or to see decent acting.” The 
sharpness of Lord Ethal’s g’s showed 
that he had stopped twitting and was 
angrily in earnest. “I’ve a mind to 
prove my words.” 

“How? Resign from the weeping 
peerage ?” ' 

‘Join a company as Sidney Gordon, 
and make a success. A man can do 
anything he tries, and do it well, even 
so small a thing as act. But an actor 
can only—act !” 

“Get out of here!” 
ing viciously. 

But the doorway was blocked by The 
Curse, who appeared there radiant with 
calamity. 

“Blessing,” he piped breathlessly, 
“Mr. Vestris has just said *‘Damn’— 
excuse me—to Mr. Royce, and Mr. 
Royce has given him his notice. And 
Mr. Vestris took another drink, and 
said he was ‘Damn’—excuse me again 
—‘glad to get it.’ And he’s left.” 

“Here’s your chance,” said Connie 
satirically to Ethal. 

“T’ll take it!” flamed he. 

Never before had his departure been 
as swift as now. 

“What has he gone to get?” asked 
the astonished Curse, looking down the 
corridor after him. 

“The jolt of his life,” 
Connie. 

The Curse shut the door, and came 
inside, still gladly calamitous. 

“And Mr. Royce says we cancel our 
next three nights here, and are to go 
back to New York on the first steam- 
er.” 

“Mr. Royce seems to have been wag- 
ging his shy tongue.” 

Connie dropped to her knees and 
scooped together her belongings. Her 
Cuban recklessness was always giving 
her American tidiness extra work to 
do. 

“He has,” agreed The Curse, mourn- 
fully remembering the worst yet. His 


said Connie, ris- 


prophesied 


eyes filled with trouble, and his voice 
had a struggle to keep steady. “He 
says—he says I'd better leave—Sap- 
pho.” 

“IT say you’d better take her,” men- 
tioned Connie calmly. 

And that’s the way it turned out. 
The excitement of smuggling Sappho 
from her home shore absorbed so much 
of The Curse’s vitality that he had 
none whatever to expend on the com- 
paratively less important fact that Lord 
Ethal had changed to plain Mr. Sidney 
Gordon and was a member of the com- 
pany. 

As for Connie, she was so woefully 
bad a sailor that after she had feed 
the steward to look after Sappho, and 
feed everybody else to look after The 
Curse, she took to her berth and prac- 
tically died. 

Seasickness is not content with lay- 
ing the body low, but insists upon shat- 
tering the character as well, completely 
wrecking humanity. 

From artless Sappho to magnificent 
Dred Royce, every creature Connie 
knew could have fallen overboard and 
drowned without arousing in her either 
enthusiasm or regret. She herself 
could have fallen overboard and 
drowned—nor ever known it. 

It took cessation of the ship’s en- 
gine, and the familiar smells of the Jer- 
sey coast to get her to her feet, and 
finally upon deck. 

“What sort of a circus was he?” she 
limply asked The Curse, during disem- 
barkment. 

“Who, Blessing?” 

“‘Mr. Gordon,’” she explained, 
using several sets of quotation marks 
around the new name. 

“Oh, he! No circus at all. I like 
Mr. Gordon on a ship—he knows so 
much about them.” 

The child’s voice showed that quota- 
tion marks had not surrounded that 
name for many a day. 

To derank a mortal comes easier to 
his fellows than to exalt him—evi- 
dently. 

“The circus begins at rehearsal, I 
commented Connie. 





suppose,” 
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“The first rehearsal comes to-mor- 
row,” contributed The Curse. 
“Kerosene Circuit?” groaned Con- 
nie. 

The Curse blithely nodded. He liked 
the Kerosene Circuit—which, in other 
words, was a tour of one-night stands 
through towns in the Middle West, 
where gas was scarce and electricity 
scarcer. 

“That means Christmas in Brandy 
Gash, or Cripple Creek, or Indian Toe!” 
scolded Connie, scoring up against 
Royce. 

But Royce knew what he was about. 
He was working for perfection. Dur- 
ing the home passage he had rewritten 
his play into practically a new one. 
And one-night stands would grill it into 
shape. 

The rehearsals were for the entire 
company quite as much as for “Sidney 
Gordon.” 


Connie’s first words to this alien on 
a new shore were the inevitable ones: 

“How do you like New York? Isn't 
it the great place?” 

He was standing in the gloomy wings 
of the old Fourteenth Street Theater, 
where rehearsal was called, and, as he 
naturally saw in it only the murk of 
the present rather than the golden haze 
of its past, he was wrapped in disdain 
as in a black cloak. 

“It’s a big place,” he rapped out cor- 
rectingly. 

“TT; ¥ % 
London,” soothed Connie 

“Too confoundedly rushy.” 

“Don’t talk of rush till you've seen 
Royce rehearse.” 

The quiet rap of Royce’s gavel on 
the table followed this remark prompt- 
ly. Seated by it, in the center of the 
stage’s apron, he was suddenly king— 
a throned power surrounded by sub- 
jects. The change in him was imme- 
diate and magical. The coldly taciturn 
Dred Royce was gone, and in his place 
was a poet and a seer, with a voice 
that was music, and a will that was in- 
flexible. His words were fluent and 
But they were cast-iron 


enterprising for you—after 


courteous. 
orders. 
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“Miss Conterno, move farther to the 
left. Master Allen, take the stage, if 
you please. Mr. Gordon, cross to 
right.” 

Mr. Gordon walked as easily as if 
he had been before the footlights all 
his life. And a visible breath of relief 
went up from every watcher. For an 
amateur’s walk is generally a ghastly 
set-out. The only thing ghastlier is his 
voice. 

Mr. Gordon’s first speech was lis- 
tened to impressively. 

Mr. Gordon’s high-bred, lazy drawl 
“carried” splendidly. 

Another breath of relief went up. 

After an hour of fairly smooth en- 
deavor, the first act was finished, and 
the second one was commenced. There 
had been no conflict up to then. 

“*Like sails upon a sunlit sea,’ ” fin- 
ished Mr. Gordon, seating himself upon 
an imaginary rock. 

“You remain standing,” 

Nothing happened. 

“Stand!” ordered Royce curtly. 

“I have given the part consid’rable 
study, Mr. Royce, and am satisfied that 
my action is a natural one.” 

“Then let that satisfaction suffice you, 
Mr. Gordon. You will stand, if you 
please.” 

“Do your words, interpreted, mean 
that an actor is not allowed to exer- 
cise his intellect?” inquired Mr. Gor- 
don carefully, still seated upon his rock. 

“They do,” said Royce suavely. “The 
only intellect that exercises during a 


said Royce. 


rehearsal is my own.” 

Mr. Gordon thereupon arose, not par- 
ticularly troubled one way or another. 
The incident had merely been an inci- 
dent to him. But all the others were 
more or less pale. The thing had been 
next door to tragedy. 

Still, it had established subordination. 
After three hours more hard work, 
Royce ended his rehearsal as he had 
begun it—king. 

“And let me congratulate you, Gor- 
don,” he said, dropping back at once 
into comradeship. “You gave a re- 
markably easy performance.” 

Sidney Gordon glanced at Connie, 
and gnawed his lip victoriously. 
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He was not the only one whose 
glance sought hers. 

“Will you come here?” Royce was 
asking her. 

She went to the table where he was 
still sitting. Weariness was in his face, 
but enthusiasm was there, too. 

“What do you think of the changes 
| have made?” he asked. 

“Corkers! said Connie splendidly. 
She knew better than to be intellectual 
to a tired man, Cheer is the dose. 

His face brightened. 

“Do you really think I'll put it over?” 
he insisted. 

“Sure! It’s no rummier than 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare gets 
across now and again.” 

“Oh, Connie, Connie!” he fretted. 

And then he laughed. For the play 
was not one whose theme was easy of 
detailed criticism. Her speech was 
praise, and yet clever avoidance. If 
Royce’s play meant anything at all, it 
meant that the children who are denied 
birth upon this earth live none the less 
in a dream world of their own, in- 
fluencing tragically the homes where 
they should have been. 

“No rummier than Shakespeare” 
was compliment—and skill. 

“How about Gordon?” persevered 
Royce. 

“Not the fool he tries to be.” 

“Connie.” 

“You are going to say 

u've no need to. I can tell by the 


omething 
pause.” 

“T was going to ask you not to have 
too much to do with Sidney.” 

“I knew it was something needless.” 

“And, Connie.” 

“Something else needless.” 

“I’ve engaged another woman to 
travel with us, presumably as your un- 
derstudy, but really to be company for 
you. In fact, I want her to take care 
of you—and of Dixie. For she is a 
mother herself, though very young— 
very young. She was married at——’” 

“Sixteen. A mother at seventeen. 
Husband cruel. She had to leave him, 
But still loves him faithfully.” 

“You know her, then?” 

“Not the individual, but the type. 


They’re all mothers at seventeen. An 
awfully motherly age. I don’t know 
how / ever escaped. What's her 
name? 

“Crystal True.” 

“Isn't that fearful? But I'll take good 
care of her, though I honestly think I 
have enough to do as it is, without 
having to keep an eye on a guardian 
angel. Hardest thing in the sky to 
keep an eye on—an angel; it flies 
around so nights. But thank you for 
making me a present of it, Dred.” 


“How does a body tell these towns 
one from the other?’ demanded Sidney 
Gordon, a week or so later. He put 
such opprobrium of emphasis on the 
words “one” and “other” as to make 
them sound quite suitably profane. 

“Nobody with a grain of sense tries,” 
answered Connie frankly, 

“But I have a fancy to remember 
where I have been,’ explained he se- 
verely. 

“Wouldn't you sooner forget?” sug- 
gested Connie, looking around her un- 
enthusiastically. 

Grip in hand, all were making the 
usual walk from the usual brick depot 
along the usual concrete street, past the 
usual stucco “Opera House,” to the 
usual wooden hotel. 

“Blue Crow is the name of this 
place,” said The Curse, with real ad- 
miration. 

He had a fortunate fund of admira- 
tion for everything that arrived. Like 
his elders, he, too, had a grip in one 
hand ; but, unlike them, hugged a bagged 
kitten in the other. It gave him the 
air of a family man. Sappho’s freed 
head took in Blue Crow minutely. 
There was no telling what she thought 
of it. 

“T smell malaria,” said Crystal True, 
sniffing. “I'll take a little whisky and 
quinine for it.” 

“IT think it’s not malaria,” differed 
Connie politely, sniffing with apparent 
virtuosoism. “But spinal meningitis. 
Rum and cloves for this burg, Crystal.” 

The others suffered tortures keep- 
ing their faces straight. One couldn't 
really say that Crystal True drank, but 
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Crystal True had something in a bottle 
for every evil under the sun, and as 
evils are prevalent on the road, she did 
a deal of corking and uncorking. 

The hotel reached, they had the usual 
set-to with the clerk, being obliged to 
convince him that they were not de- 
siring to get something for nothing. 

“No rates to actors,” yawned the 
young man, when assigning them to 
rooms. 

“Wait till wi have asked for rates!” 
said Dred Royce curtly. 

“Why don’t we take the Johnny out- 
side ana kick him?” interestedly in- 
quired Sidney Gordon, 

At such times, Connie liked him 
much. He knew more about inde- 
pendence—real independence—than the 
whole United States. 

“Because he’s the one 
pay when we go,” soothed she. 
he’ll ask us enough as it is.” 

After each was assigned to a room, 
Crystal True had to be reassigned. She 
was the temperamental kind of a trav- 
eler who always got quarters too close 
to the kitchen or too far from the ele- 
vator. 

Next, Connie and The Curse gener- 
ally had to make a surreptitious trip to 
a crockery store to try to match some- 
thing smashed by Sappho. When lib- 
erated from her bag, Sappho always 
leaped to the mantelpiece and prettily 
pawed the bric-a-brac to the floor. For 
an unpedigreed beast, Sappho cost a 


we have to 


“And 


great deal of money. 

Then would follow the usual dinner 
—nothing fit to eat, in forty different 
dishes, and at first-class rates. 

Lastly came the performance, a faith- 
ful and praiseworthy one, given to a 
faithful and praiseworthy audience, 
whose sole misfortune was that it had 
to bring all its babies with it, and had 
to jounce them up and down in pathet- 
ic scenes, or had to feed them bananas 
out of paper bags that crackled devil- 
ishly. 

hen went the actors coldly hotel- 
ward to bed—steam radiators turned 


off, hot-water supply exhausted. 
Morning meant a raw up-getting at 
five o'clock to catch, all breakfastless, 
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a six-o’clock train, which was always 
two hours late., If a person could 
only know it would be late, a person 
could sleep and feed in comfort. But 
nobody is foolish enough to pretend to 
know anything certain about a South 
Dakota train in November. June or 
July, yes. But when fall is on its 
coy way, bringing news that winter 
is not far behind, then all sensible train 
agents fold up their schedules, and light 
their pipes, and bring out their packs 
of cards. The train will arrive when 
it arrives, and not a moment sooner. 

This day’s doings were done to-mor- 
row, and the next day, and the next. 
Nothing changed but the name of the 
town. When colors were exhausted, as 
Red Pole, Yellow Dog, Pink Cloud, the 
Middle West drove into arboriculture 
for titles. “The Dream Child” played 
Warped Pine, Bent Oak, Fallen Larch, 
clear through all the trees in the dic- 
tionary. 

The tawn of Blasted Ash achieved 
the distinction of fastening an allegori- 
cal nickname upon “Sidney Gordon,” 
as if he were not out of his title enough. 

The Blasted Ash hotel man had a 
wife, and the wife had a new baby. She 
hoped that Connie and Sidney were 
married, each one being so desirable 
looking, so she sympathetically let them 
see as much of the baby as possible. 

“What's its name?” asked Connie. 


“Peer,” said the mother, 
“Because it’s a nobleman in dis 
guiser” asked Connié, with a_ wifel 


flicker of her long lashes toward the 
coldly condemning Gordon. 

“Why, no; but because nobody can't 
pronounce his real name right.” 

“What's his real name?” 

“It’s French. It’s Pierre. In France 
that would be pronounced  Pie-air. 
Pretty, ain't it? Pie-air. But nobody 
hasn't got no education around here” 
-—-with scholarly regret—‘‘so we jes’ 
call the baby Peer, and let it go at 
that.” 

Sidney Gordon became Pie-air.. The 
less he liked it, the more he got it, and 
thus learned to smother his objections. 

To tell the truth, he was enjoying 
travel so much that he would have sad- 
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dled himself with as many nicknames 
as towns for the sake of seeing the 
country. As for his acting, it was bet- 
ter than good. Having, therefore, 
proved his boast, he could have de- 
camped at any moment. No one 
dreamed that so breakable thing as a 
contract would hold a Lord Ethal. It 
took some time to know this young 
man, to find out that, pig-headed and in- 
sulting as he could be when driven, that 
he was honor personified if left dis- 
creetly to himself. He held to the con- 
tract chiefly because no one expected it 
of him. Conversely, he would have 
broken it the moment he was told such 
action was impossible. 

Less subtle, Crystal True was found 
out in no time at all. Some women 
lose their maternity by becoming moth- 
ers, and she was one. To mention her 
son to her was red rag toa bull. Thirst 
for alcoholic medicaments and thirst for 
masculine attentions were the twin 
needs of her soul. She had a load of 
soul. She made eyes at Dred Royce, 
and got fined; made eyes at Cyril 
(very, and got reprimanded ; made eyes 
at O'Hara, and got laughed at; made 
eyes at Pie-air, and nearly got shot. 
The rest of the time she filled in mak- 
ing Connie put hot-water bottles on 
spots that pained. When really cold 
weather arrived, she uncorked more, 
and, sad to confess, became too gay. 

Going out one midnight to send a 
telegram, Dred Royce discovered her in 
the hotel office, playing cards with the 
proprietor. More uncorking had been 
going on. Dred Royce saw his duty, 
but, manlike, temporized. 

It took Connie to be definite. 

“Let me tell you something, Dred,” 
she confided reluctantly. “That guard- 
ian angel’s cut on the bias. If you don’t 
can her, and can her quickly, our road 
reputation is on the blink.” 

Crystal True was parted with. The 
Curse did his gentlemanly best to help 
her off. He wouldn’t have had her 
miss her train and stay another day 
for a million. 

That night at the theater he voiced 
the private opinion of everybody. An 
oddly restored harmony had made the 


play go better than ever. At its con- 
clusion, the audience, instead of piling 
for the door, as is the rural custom, 
gave the actors the rare tribute of a 
curtain call, When the curtain went 
down to stay, The Curse rushed tumul- 
tuously to his girl, and flung his arms 
around her. 

“Isn’t it lovely,” he asked ecstatical- 
ly of the others, “isn’t it lovely to have 
nobody but Connie?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

When the fair dates were all played 
and done with, everybody was glad ex- 
cept Pie-air. He was traveling for 
recreation, and the rural fairs recreat- 
ed him. 

“They’re so blooming idiotic, that’s 
why,” he announced. ‘What earthly 
good does it do a fellow to see another 
fellow’s big vegetables? And the com- 
ical engines! I larff my head nearly 
off. They keep goin’ all the time, doin’ 
nothin’, If one engine chances to stop, 
a fellow gets up and gives it a kick, 
don’t you know, and on it goes again— 
doin’ nothin’. Mos’ captivatin’ sight! 
And so very like America.” 

“How?” demanded Connie challeng- 
ingly. ‘Bein’ captivatin’?” 

“Givin’ a kick?” asked O’Hara. 

“Doin’ nothin’?” inquired Avery. 

“Keepin’ goin’, answered Pie-air 
calmly. He generally gave as good as 
he got, or a great deal better. 

He was an equable traveler, and 
philosophically took what came. The 
others had philosophy, too, but it de- 
serted them as Thanksgiving Day drew 
near. The ties of absent home pulled 
hard at every heart, making it restive 
and irritable. But Pie-air was natu- 
rally unsentimental about Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. He could not understand 
what was making the others so blue. 

“How reelly whimsical,’ was _ his 
comment, “for grown people to get 
down in the mouth because the poultry 
venders are stringin’ up turkeys by their 
necks, and greengrocers are showin’ 
cranberries.” 

“Let him babble along,” sighed Con- 
nie, “till Christmas hits him!’ 


, 
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Except that they played a matinée 
as well as an evening performance, 
Thanksgiving Day was scarcely differ- 
ent from any other. 

True, the hotel served turkey for din- 
ner, but served it in putty-colored 
strips. What's a turkey unless it comes 
to the table whole and brown, with legs 
festively in air, crisp bacon on its keel, 
and smoking-hot stuffing oozing out of 
both ends of him all over the celery 
trimming ? 

“And what’s this dab of magenta 
goo?” mourned Connie, tipping up her 
saucer to inspect its contents. 

“Cranberry,” discovered The Curse 
dismally. 

“We can be thankful we've got so 
little of it!’ cried Connie, regaining her 
usual radiance. 

But the approach of Christmas was 
the worst. 

As the December days sped by, they 
grew more and more tired of travel, 
sick of trains, disgusted with hotels. 
Pilgrims of the night, they seemed to 
own no kinship with the rest of the 
world—the happy rest of the world that 
had homes to decorate, and children 
to buy toys for! The happy rest of 
the world that stayed in one place and 
bought Christmas trees! The happy 
rest of the world that sent off packages, 
and received packages, and laughed, 
and joked, and taught carols in the 
churches, and cried “Merry Christ- 
mas!” with a will! 

Dred Royce’s “Dream Child” com 
pany grew heartsore over olden memo- 
ries. But each kept sturdily silent. To 
bluff was better than to break down. 
The Curse looked too often at the pic- 
tures in his pocket. They did him no 
good. Photographs are a poor substi- 
tute for a father and mother—come 
Christmas time. 

The day before Christmas they 
played a little town called Damascus 
Gulch. As they straggled dispiritedly 


from the depot up the main street, 
white with new snow, they bluffed 
harder than ever, and threw jokes from 
one to the other, for holly and mistle- 
toe hung at every window, telling of 
inside cheer, and the spicy fragrance 
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of evergreens rose up all around them 
like an incense from the past. 

Then, as ill luck would have it, a 
piano in a saloon started up “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

“My God!” said Avery, putting his 
hand to his throat to choke down the 
rest. He had children—somewhere. 

Connie heard him, and understood. 

“Don't!” she begged, touching him on 
the arm. “Brace up! We've got Dixie 
with us. Let’s give him a good time. 
Perhaps we can make him forget. Per 
haps we can make ourselves forget if 
we remember him enough.” 

“All right,” said Avery. 

He whistled, and strode on. Connie 
dropped behind. She let all the com 
pany get ahead of her. Then she sur- 
reptitiously wiped her eyes. 

“I’ve got to cheer the poor beasts up 
some way or other,” she decided, watch 
ing them lining along toward the hotel 
— the only home they knew. 

O’Hara was ahead by now. Reach- 
ing a window, he stopped and looked 
in. It was a store window, and there 
was something there which evidently 
touched him, for his face grew spirit- 
ual as he looked. He drew away re- 
luctantly. 

Pie-air was striding past the same 
window, and the same thing struck him, 
too. Whatever was there took the care- 
less independence cr mpletely out of 
him, and sent him on his slow way 
more thoughtfully than before. His 
very stride became gentler and kind- 
lier. 

Dred Royce, trained to unemotion 
though he was, could no more pass the 
sight unmoved than could the others. 
When he finally pulled himself away 
from the window and resumed his 
march, his handsome countenance took 
on a fuller beauty. 

“What in the world is it?” 
Connie, hurrying up to Avery. 
glued to the window. 

He beckoned to her gravely. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” he asked, in a 
hushed whisper. ‘“Wouldn’t you love 
to have it?” 

She looked. 


thought 
He was 


But the laugh would 
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not come. It was beautiful. She would 
love to have it. 

It was an immense, juicy, raw beet- 
steak, very red as to red, very white as 
to white, properly thick and colossal, 
lying on a slab of ice like a rare jewel 
on a glistening cushion. 

“Well, come on!” she said, at last. 
“What's the use of looking? That sort 
of thing is for people with homes and 
kitchens and stoves and broilers. It’s 
a dream, all right, but it’s some one 
else’s dream. Come on!” 

They walked a few steps. Then a 
hardware shop was reached. On the 
lintels of the door, like Oriental gongs 
of cheer, hung frying pans of assorted 
sizes. 

“Maybe we'll dream the dream, after 
all,” murmured Connie. “Avery, if you 
and the boys will chip in and buy that 
steak, I'll buy a frying pan, and we'll 
do something over the gas. What do 
you say?” 

But he had already shot back to the 
butcher’s. 

When the news of the expected orgy 
was thrilled along the line, it recovered 
its courageous tone like a routed army 
when the bugle sounds reénforcement. 

“Connie’s going to cook a steak!” 
was the secret watchword. 

And the need of secrecy gave the 
thing its greatest charm, for no hotel 
allows a guest to cook, or to bring in 
acat. This time not only was Sappho 
to be sneaked past the guard, but also 
1 mountainside of meat and two cym- 
balline frying pans. No wonder every- 
body cheered up. To do something 
wrong without being found out is the 
whole charm of existence; there are 
no two ways about it. 

Hunger for mere food was not the 
sentiment involved; it was hunger for 
home food. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, they had sat 
down to gravy-drenched oddities which 
took a chef, indeed, to give a name to. 
If something anzemic had apple on it, 
that something anzmic was pork; if 
a leathery strip had horse-radish be- 
side it, that leathery strip was beef; 
if a paleish slab had a dyed green pea 
floating in the juice, that paleish slab 


was lamb. The taste of the articles 
couldn't be taken into consideration at 
all, for they had no taste. And that 
vegetables could have any other color 
than dim drab tints passed entirely out 
of comprehension. 

“Everybody get busy,” ordered Con- 
nie, flinging her furs over the brass of 
the bed. 

Damascus Gulch had, at least, a ho- 
tel that was a hotel, and no mistake. 
About Connie’s present apartment there 
was a great deal of new carpet, and 
velvet elegance of sofa, which would 
have taken every eye if the steak had 
left an eye to spare—which it hadn’t. 

Liberated from her grip—for Sappho 
traveled in a wiré-netted suit case these 
wintry days—she bounded | lankly 
around, hunting for the lovely smell, 
and as the lovely smell kept being 
passed from rapturous hand to raptur- 
ous hand, she had hard work locating it. 

Sappho had grown into nothing but 
homeliness. She had parted with the 
charms of kittenhood one by one with- 
out acquiring a solitary grace of ma- 
turity. Sappho was simply and solely 
an ugly nuisance, but no one dared get 
rid of her, for she was that most hope- 
less burden—a self-assumed responsi- 
bility. Many a man finds himself in 
the same fix: He picks a bud of a 
wife, who blossoms all askew, but be 
has to hold on to her. 

Connie climbed upon the 
topped center table, and lit both gas 
jets. She had the frying pans 

From her majestic eminence, 
dropped down orders, stern or tender, 
according to circumstances. 

“Denny, me darlin’, unwrap the 
steak. Save the paper, you great Irish 
slob! We need it for plates. Dred, 
forget for this once that you are the 


7 
marble- 


she 


whole thing, and razor the meat into 
strips. Yes, it’s a blawsted British 


shime to cut it, Pie-air, but we cawn’t 
‘elp it, don’t you know. These here 
skillets air small, b’gosh! Cyril, be- 
loved, hand me the bath towels. I’m 
none too sure these pans are clean. 
Dixie, honey, fade away downstairs, 
find the dining room, and filch us a 
shaker of salt.” 
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The moment the boy ran out of the 
room she changed her bantering tone to 
one of great earnestness. 

“People,” she said, stretching out her 
arms to them endearingly, “we've got 
to get him a Christmas tree. I know 
we'll be on the train, and on the go, 
and on the stage, and in the dumps; 
but we’ve got to whoop up a Christmas 
for Dixie. We've got to, boys! And 
I'll tell you why: I know something 
that you don’t—Dixie’s little heart is 
breaking for his father and mother.” 

Two big tears hung on her lashes, 
but she smiled. No one knew better 
than herself how far from sentimental 
she looked on top of a wabbly center 
table, two gas jets flaring on each side 
of her head, two frying pans in her 
eloquent hands. And no one knew bet- 
ter than those who stared up at her how 
truly pretty she was. 

But she was asking the impossible. 

“A Christmas tree?” dissented Avery. 

“A Christmas tree?” dissented 
O'Hara. 

It seemed as if any other kind of a 
Christmas affair, or any other kind of 
a tree, were producible, but the com- 
bination never, 

The joy of hope in her face died out 
under these two negations from her 
stanch right-hand men. 

“We'll have a Christmas tree, Con- 
nie,’ said Dred Royce. 

“Come here!” she gasped. 
here to this table!’ 

Courteously grave, he did as he was 
told, and stood awaiting results. ‘Tall 
and big though he was, she for once 
overtopped him, and had to bend down. 
Lacking all words to thank him, she 
kissed him slowly and softly on his 
cheek. The incident would have passed 
almost unnoticed but for the extraordi- 
nary effect the caress had upon both 
of them. The real truth is, Connie had 
never before kissed a man, and the 
delicately sweet shame of it rushed 
through her startled body like a fire. 
It burned, a visible flame, on her beau- 
tifully conscious face. She drew back 


“Right 


with the swiftness of one who comes 
upon a hidden fear. 


And Dred Royce 
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himself showed as little command as 
she. Then everybody broke into a roar 
of good-natured laughter, and broke the 
spell, whatever it had been. Moreover, 
The Curse came back with the salt. 

That steak cooked as convulsively as 
Mount Vesuvius erupting. Volumes of 
choking smoke rolled around the room, 
folded Connie in a lurid pall, and set- 
tled on the new velvets in a greasy 
haze. The inferior men creatures on 
the floor were soon obscured in murk, 
circling like abased votaries around a 
weirdly exalted and resplendent High 
Priestess of the Frying Pan. The crack 
and splutter of the fat were as inspir- 
ing as dangerous. But, cut up and salt- 
ed, and served on squares of paper, that 
steak paid for the pains of production. 
It satisfied exactions. It was _ steak. 
That is all that was required of it—to 
be steak, not to be a soggy conglomera- 
tion of fibrous malodors. Only steak. 
But what’s better? 

“Open a window,” begged Connie. 
“T’d sooner freeze than suffocate.” 

Out of the casement rushed the 
smoke, and, like a traitor excluded from 
a feast, went talebearing straight to the 
office. 

At the knock on the door, The Curse 
opened it. True, his face was childish 
and angelic, his spreading hair waved 
like a halo, his whole appearance was 
fragile and spritelike; but—his mouth 
was full of viands, and on the slender 
palm of one white hand he held a moist 
piece of brown paper, which cradled 
some juicy, red fragments as yet undis- 
posed of. Sappho clawed wildly at his 
knickerbockers, and _ shrieked, and 
shrieked for more. 

Back of The Curse were his very 
handsome friends, all chewing, all hap- 
pily standing, all palming rare cuts on 
brown paper. The marble center table 
was an altar for two redolent pans. 

“T have been sint from the office to 
investigate the smoke,” sternly said the 
liveried cailer. 

And in that “sint’”” O’Hara heard sal- 
vation, 

“In wid yez!” invited O’Hara, but- 
tering his voice with the sweet, wheed- 
ling brogue till it fairly dripped. 
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The league held. The man tiptoed 
inside, his eyes twinkling. 

“Hould yer hand for a bite,” went 
on O’Hara, administering refreshment 
as he spoke. “Shure, there’s lashin’s 
an’ lavin’s for all.” 

The man chewed joyously. He was 
not hungry. He did not want steak. 
He wanted just what he was getting— 
a bit of a friendly lark, a bit of hu- 
manity, a chance to forget that he was 
in livery, a chance to eat with the pret- 
tiest girl in the world, the fairest child, 
and four of the handsomest men. Had 
he known that, over and above all this 
richness, he was chumming with a title, 
he would no doubt have proudly burst. 
Sappho scraped red welts down the 
back of his hand, and got rewarded 
with meat, not boot—as might have 
been. 

“Now be off,” advised O’ Hara final- 
ly, patting him into the corridor. “And 
be plased to forgit the whole shindig.” 

“Certainly, sir-r.” 

“And,” warned Connie, “forget the 
cat.” ; 

The man sucked healingly 
givingly at his scored hand. 

“Certainly, miss.” 

Things were a trifle more bearable 
after this. The exiles put through 

‘hristmas Eve at Damascus Gulch, and 
Christmas Day at Damascus Gap. 

“Playing the whole Dam section,” no- 
ticed Connie. 

The Christmas tree did everybody a 
world of good. Having promised, Dred 
Royce more thorough than his 
word, as always. He canceled the even- 
ing performance, hired the hotel’s pri- 
vate parlor, had the tree in one end of it 
and a goodly dinner at the other. 

After wistfully kissing the two pic- 
tures in his pocket case, The Curse put 
homesickness from him, and_ bravely 
cheered up. 

“What a lucky child I am to have 
such friends!” he said over and over, 
touchingly grateful. “What a lucky 
child!” 

And, indeed, the tree was worth all 
praise. Attached to it was a small stor- 
age battery, and electric-light bulbs of 
every hue under the sun twinkled star- 





and for- 


Was 


rily in its branches. The tinsel of gold 
and silver, frosted snow, glittering pen- 
dants, costly toys, made it a miracle of 
delight. Around and around its base 
ran a tireless electric engine, with cars, 
tender, baggage car, Pullmans, mail 
coach, day coach—everything complete. 
Best of all, a real light glowed on the 
locomotive. At cheerful periods, the 
whole thing kicked itself off the track, 
and took all hands to put it back. 

The Curse was in white serge. Con- 
nie had washed and fluffed his hair till 
it poodle-dogged beautifully. His pale 
cheeks glowed with a crinison that was 
as becoining as it was unusual. The 
Curse was the guest of the evening— 
and what fitter guest can a Christmas 
banquet honor than a little boy? 

Dred Royce made him sit at the head 
of the table, and, though The Curse 
squirmed with embarrassment, that em- 
barrassment was rich with pleasure. 

“Now you have to give the toast,” 
instructed Connie, at the meal’s end. 

“IT don’t know what a toast is,” cried 
The Curse, aching to escape it. ‘Really 
I don’t, Blessing.” 

“Think of something that you want 
for yourself, but say it as if you meant 
the rest of us. And be sure to begin 


with ‘may,’ explained Connie cyni- 
cally. 

“Does it have to be religious,” suf 
fered The Curse, “because of Christ- 
mas?” 


“A trace of religion won't injure it 
much,” soothed Connie. “But the main 
thing is something to drink. Here!” 

She watered and sugared a drop of 
claret, and put the glass in the child’s 
hand. 


“And you have to stand up,” said 
Pie-air. 
It was rarely that he noticed The 


Curse directly. Pie-air had all of a 
young Englishman’s healthy disregard 
of the claims of infancy. But now he 
was as interested as the others to hear 
what the child might say. 

Shy and wriggling, The Curse stood 
up at the end of the table, and raised 
his wineglass. He had thought of some- 
thing. But his eyes questioned Dred 
Royce first. 
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“It’s something that’s only for peo- 
ple who are on the road and can’t get 
home, Mr. Royce. Will that do?” 

“It will do. Some of us are always 
that way, Dixie. Say it, little boy.” 

“On Christmas Day,” said The Curse 
unsteadily, “may God let everybody 
think of us that we are thinking of.” 

An immense tear rolled down his 
face, and splashed straight into the 
glass. The Curse refused to notice it. 
He drank it—like a man. 

“And now,” said Connie, feverishly 
gay, after she and the others had si- 
lently set down their empty glasses, “go 
over and wind up the monkey and 
things.” 

“I’m a lucky child—a lucky child!” 
remembered The Curse, racing to the 
tree. 

Later, seeing that he had left it, and 
was staring out of the window, Connie 
joined him to find out what he was 
looking at, 

“Aren't they having the fun?” he 
giggled. 

He could see across the dark hotel 
court into the janitor’s room, where the 
janitor’s five children were holding high 
carnival around a tree of which “queer” 
was the gentlest to be said of it, from 
an adult point of view. It was lean 
and shapeless, with not much on it but 
gingerbread hearts, peppermint-cand) 
animals, and cheap candles, which 
tipped in all untidy directions, setting 
fire to twigs occasionally, and dripping 
grease continually. 

The room was not much of a 
either, being parlor and bedroom com 
bined; perhaps also kitchen and dining 
room. The mother of the children, a 
cheery-faced young woman, was having 
as good a time as they. Analyzed, the 
“oood time’ was not complex; every- 
body had to bang everybody else with 
a cheap tin horn, and laugh hard, and 
blow the horn harder. 

“T wish you'd play with me,” said 
Connie, running to their own tree, and 
flopping herself on to the floor under 
its radiance. “Come on!” 

Overjoyed, The Curse came on with 
a will. They wound up everything 
windable, sucked everything suckable, 


room, 





and banged everything bangable. When 
he got running the train capably, Con- 
nie finally left him, and went back to 
the table, where the anecdotes and song 
were circling around. 

But in half an hour the train was 
running by itself, going through tun- 
nels, crossing its bridge, ringing its 
switch bell, showing its electric head- 
light, with never a child to notice. The 
Curse had crept back to the window. 

Connie kept away from him for a 
long time, till she heard a sound that 
startled her. 

“What is it?” she whispered, going 
to him and kneeling beside him, her 
arms around him. ‘What is the matter, 
my darling? ‘Tell Connie.” 

“Their mother is undressing them 
and putting them to bed,’ whispered 
back The Curse, his tense body fighting 
down the sobs. “And she is kissing 
them.” 

“Cry,” said Connie, done with con- 
cealment, gently pulling The Curse into 
her embrace. “Come to Connie and 
ery. Cry all you want to.” 

Against her soft breast, The Curse 
wept himself out, while, at the foot of 
the shining tree, the expensive electric 
train ran round and round and round 
unadmired. 

The lucky child had seen some luck- 
ier 


CHAPTER V. 


Perhaps Sappho did it; perhaps 
February, 
[f one notices, there’s nothing too 


disagreeable to happen in February. 

Up to that time, the Dreara Children 
had positively very little to complain 
about, and a great deal to be pleased 
over. lor they had played two straight 
weeks in Los Angeles, and two straight 
weeks in San Francisco, thus getting 
acquainted with their laundry again, 
and their trunks. Moreover, San Fran- 
cisco had been a more fortunate mecca 
than it usually is to troupists. 

“Play your best,” Dred Royce had 
said to them simply. “It may mean a 


great deal to me. For Z—— is to be 
there.” 
Now, Pie-air knew who Z—— was, 
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if nobody else did. Z was the mon- 
eyed theatrical magnate of The Strand. 
When Z undertakes to put a Lon- 
don production before his public, no 
expense is spared, and that production 
has a run. 

Z witnessed the rewritten 
“Dream Child,” and approved. The 
ambition of Dred Royce was to be sat- 
isfied. He and Shakespeare, rummies 
together, were to be the theatrical fea- 
tures of London’s next winter. 

Then, on the homing trip, when they 
were doing one-night stands again, and 
doing them through Colorado, Sappho 
jumped out of a second-story window. 
She chose Cripple Creek to do it in. 
Cripple Creek is as good a place as 
there is for one who wants to jump 
out of a second-story window. But 
Connie and The Curse were terrified. 

It was nearly midnight, but, as all 
had just come home from the theater, 
no one was undressed; and Connie and 
The Curse could call everybody out of 
his room without fear of the conse- 
quence. 

The men were sympathetic. Distress 
made Connie prettier than ever, and 
made The Curse more appealing than 
ever. 

“What can we do?” they asked. 

“Come help us hunt,” besought Con- 
nie. 

Cripple Creek has had a romantic 
past, and will have a social future; but 
its present, during a thaw, is simply 
snowy slush. 

Through this snowy slush, up and 
down ill alleys, trying to pierce the mid- 
night gloom with inefficient, splutter- 
ing sparks from matches, the shivering 
Dream Children sought Sappho, and 
sought her all in vain, 

“She’s dead—she’s dead!” shuddered 
The Curse. 

“If she were dead, she would be 
right here,’ insisted Connie, looking up 
at the black face of the hotel wall to 
their still-open window, whence light 
streamed out. ‘‘She’s alive.” 

Reaching the same conclusion, Avery, 
O'Hara, and Pie-air eventually gave 
over the search. They said if she was 
alive, she was gone for good, and they. 








added that it was a very desirable hap- 
pening. So they took their clammy, 
wet selves back to their rooms. but 
Dred Royce kept to the job on hand. 
It would be desirable to have Sappho 
lost forever, but it was more desirable 
to help a worried girl and boy. 

Sappho was found. Dred Royce 
found her. She was in a spot where 
they had been calling and coaxing for 
a half hour past. But Sappho had 
wanted to be lost, so had kept still. 
Dry, warm, and comfortable, smugly 
perched on a basement window sill, all 
four toes tucked under her, her eyes 
tight shut in pretense of sleep, Sappho 
was causing despair to the heart of a 
wooing tomcat who was vocally part- 
ing with all the cat compliments he 
could curl his tongue around. 

Her pleasant evening interrupted, no 
wonder she clawed Royce all the way 
home. 

He never told her what he thought 
of her till he deposited her safely on 
The Curse’s bed. Connie and The 
Curse overheard him from the sitting 
room. 

For a man of gentle speech, Royce 
did well. He called Sappho all the 
New York names he could remember. 
Then he exhausted Piccadilly. He add- 
ed some ponderous German effects, 
some spicy French flights, and filled in 
the chinks with some fluid Italian ri- 
baldry that left absolutely nothing un 
said. 

“Tsn’t Mr. Royce the educated man?” 
whispered The Curse unsarcastically. 

Royce came out of the bedroom as 
saintly faced and noble-looking as ever, 
and advised them to get at once into 
dryer garments. 

Well, in a day or so, The Curse had 
tonsilitis. What with going at once to 
a doctor, and taking no chances, Con- 
nie got him over it in less than no 
time. He never even went to bed, nor 
were the performances stopped, Con- 
nie was a nurse, and no mistake. 

Next, Avery beckoned her sadly into 
his room one night. Avery was paler 
than death, except for hectic spots, and 
he was in a shroudlike dressing gown. 

“If the worst happens,” he confided, 
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handing her some insurance papers, 
“please see that my wife gets these 
quickly. I am very ill.” 

“Put out your tongue,” ordered Con- 
nie, talking more lightly than she felt. 
He was ill. After seeing his tongue and 
listening to his breathing, she went to 
the telephone. “Send up a pail of boil- 
ing-hot water,” she commanded through 
it. “And some mustard.” 

Avery looked hurt. 

“This is not a common, little cold, 
Connie,” he murmured. 

“You're right,” she said briskly ; “it’s 
an uncommon big one. Get into bed, 
and stick your feet out.” 

She put flannel around his neck and 
on his chest, and rubbed camphorated 
oil into him. She was reassuringly mat- 
ter of fact, but very gentle with him, 
for she had more than once seen a 
strong man break completely down with 
mere fear of being ill and forsaken on 
the road. In times of health, Connie 
was little peace to any man. Just as 
no child can pass a pump without re- 
membering that he is at the last gasp 
of thirst, so no man could look at Con- 
nie and not feel that he wanted some 
flirtation, and wanted it in a hurry; but 
in times of illness and need she was 
every man’s true sister. 

She gave Avery an old-fashioned 
mustard foot bath, and tucked him up 
in bed, with never a thought of the 
unusualness of it. A woman, young or 
old, who thinks of her own modest 
when suffering needs her care, is an 
immodest woman. That’s as plain as 
a pike staff. 

Avery was a sniffing hero for several 
performances, but he was, at any rate, 
a live hero. 

Then came Pie-air’s turn. It was 
during the play. 

“ ‘Like sails upon a sunlit sea,’ ” 
Pie-air. And sat on the rock! 

His associates waited to see him rep- 
rimanded when the curtain went down. 
But Pie-air went down with it. He fell 
unconscious to the stage. 

He was carried to the hotel and put 
to. bed, and a doctor was miraculously 
found. In the Kerosene Circuit, a doc- 
tor is rarer than electricity. 


said 
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“How long has he been complain- 
ing?’ asked the doctor, investigation 
concluded, 

“Never heard a word out of him,” 
said Connie, sterilizing the clinical 
thermometer handed to her for that 
purpose. The doctor recognized Con- 
nie as the only soul not too frightened 
to be of use. 

“The pluck of the boy!” exclaimed 
the doctor. “Worst case of pneumonia 
I ever saw. The pluck of the boy!” 

They had never thought of Pie-air 
as a “boy.” But they saw now that 
he was not much more. Just a boy. 
And sometimes, they tardily remem- 
bered, a rather nice boy. 

Like some other people, he was nicer 
out of his head than in. During all his 
delirium, his gentlemanly qualities stuck 
out far more strongly than they did in 
robuster moments. He called Connie 
“Agnes,” and begged her not to weary 
herself over him, imploring her to “let 
Tonkin do it.” Tonkin was his distant 
valet. Every time that Connie ar- 
ranged his cotton-wadded “pneumonia 
vest” there was a tussle. 

“Please leave my room, Agnes, Ton- 
kin will help me with this. You dis- 
tress me—and surprise me.” 

Ife would clutch hinderingly at the 
folds when she changed them, till she 
had to slap his hands lightly, and give 
a “tut-tut” scolding, as to a baby. 

lor there was no else to be 
fact, the doctor insisted 
onnie. He said she would pull 
the case through in a very few days. 
He also said grimly that a professional 
nurse was cleverer with corpses than 
with live people. He liked to hear him- 
self talk, did that doctor. He was the 
one doctor for six townships, and he 
practically lived in a gig. To get out 
of it and spread himself around a hotel 
eased him. 

The others encouraged him to talk, 
for they had not much else to do. Dates 
were canceled for two weeks ahead. 
But salaries went on. Royce was un- 
businesslike. A man of business would 
have canceled the salaries, too. “But a 
poet,” Connie feelingly remarked, “has 
his white spots.” 


one 
nurse, and, in 
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3y the time she had fairly set Pie- 
air on his feet again, her own were 
worn off. She was too tired even to 
know she was tired, which marks an 
epoch when almost anything can hap- 
pen. So it happened. 

“Miss Conterno,” said Sidney Gor- 
don feebly—pale, close-cropped, lan- 
guid, he sat up against pillows and ad- 
dressed her with intense formality, It 
was hardly time for formality, because 
she was leveling a spoonful of medicine 
into his mouth—“they tell me that I 
owe my life to your care. Will you 
do me the honor to marry me?” 

Had Connie not been tired to death, 
she would have been furious at him 
for daring to repay in such manner, or 
she would have laughed him into fury. 
Either would have been better than 
what she did. She accepted him. He, 
like Sappho, had endeared himself to 
her solely because of the amount of 
trouble he had given her. 

If, for an accepted suitor, he showed 
lack of enthusiasm, she attributed it to 
his weakness. He was prompt about 
giving her promise publicity, announc- 
ing it punctiliously to every one who 
came into the room. One might almost 
have fancied he did it in courteous ex- 
planation of Connie’s ministering pres- 
ence there. But he need not have wor- 
ried about that. Connie had saved his 
life not because he was an English no- 
bleman, but because it needed saving. 
She would have given the same careful 
attention to a bell boy, an emperor, or 
a canary bird. Life was life. Need 
was need. 

Not so long, and the Eastward march 


was resumed. New York was to be 
the breaking-up point. Let it be 
reached, and everybody had definite 


plans. Royce would go to England to 
confer with Z——. Avery would hunt 
up a wife, and live simply and devot- 
edly. O’Hara would go to his bachelor 
bungalow on Long Island, and live un- 
simply and happily. O’Hara had been 
stealing sheets, counterpanes, and tow- 
els from every hotel en route. No won- 
der he was anxious to get to his bun- 
galow and fix it up. The Curse was 
still a lucky child. He had an aunt in 


New York. When he wasn’t on the 
road, and his parents weren’t on the 
road, and the aunt wasn’t on the road, 
she gave him a home. Truly a lucky 
child! But the aunt drew the line at 
cats. 

“A wedding present has to be some- 
thing very choice, doesn’t it, Blessing?” 
he asked ruminatingly. 

“But it doesn’t need to cost money,” 
explained Connie, desirous of protect- 
ing his small bank account. 

“Then that’s all right,” said The 
Curse joyfully, yet with pains of re- 
nunciation and abdication, “for I’m 
going to give you the most precious 
thing I have—Sappho.” 

Connie was finding out that renown 
pays a penalty. And she was losing 
some of her intense respect for the 
American press. Now, the American 
press deserves respect. It makes sure 
of a great many things. And the things 
it makes the surest of are that a noble- 
man and an actress are utterly without 
feeling, utterly without delicacy, utter- 
ly without reserve, utterly pleased to be 
photographed and headlined. And on 
top of all—Sappho! 

But Connie kept her cheerfulness. 
And this, for some reason or other, 
caused Dred Royce apprehension. 

In Cincinnati he interfered, or tried 
to. He paid Connie a ceremonious 
morning call at her hotel. 

“Back to civilization!’ cried, 
pointing to her electric-light fixtures. 


she 


“May I speak to you?’ he asked, 
quite like a visitor. 

May? Of course he might! Wasn't 
that his business? Wasn't he stage 


manager? Why timidity? Why be 
afraid of her? That she was a woman 
and a very beautiful’ one were points 
of importance that Connie could never 
introduce into her head. In keeping 
knowledge of power from young wom- 
en, Nature shows her sane moments, 
There is almost no damage they couldn't 
do. But they don’t know it. Horses 
don’t know it, either. Many a nag jogs 
along, peacefully pulling mamma, papa, 
and the baby after it, when one glorious 
kick would smash the whole concern. 
It is a good thing that the Connies 
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never grow to knowledge of their whole 
power till it is slipping from them. 

Royce saw her for what she was—a 
magnetic bit of loveliness, capable of 
drawing to her and clogging all the 
wheels of the world. No wonder he 
approached her cautiously. 

“May I speak seriously?” he went 
on. 

“How else do you ever speak?’ 
demanded freely. 

She saw that he wasn’t stage man- 
ager right then. She stood up beside 
a big armchair—the hotel had luxuries 
of appurtenance as well as price—poked 
her left foot practically into the depths 
of the chair, then methodically sat on 
it, leaving herself one foot to swing 
or to stand on if need be. Like Ethal’s 
heraldic crane, Connie never needed 
more than one leg at a time. 

“May I give you advice?” proceeded 
Royce, unusually laggardly about com- 
ing to the point. 

“Yes, indeed! The one fine thing 
about advice is that it doesn’t have to 
be followed.” 

“IT want you to think twice about 
marrying Lord Ethal.” 

She laughed. Not an artificial tin- 
kle to cover annoyance or inefficiency, 
but a genuine laugh. She was amused. 

“You think I have no right to speak, 
Connie. Perhaps not. But somebody 
should speak to you like a brother, or 
father-——”’ 

“Or Dutch uncle!” 

“To save you from harm.” 

“Harm! What harm?” 

“The hurt which may come to you 
through the difference in station be- 
tween Lord Ethal and yourself.” 

“Difference in station? Why, what 
have I ever done? I’ve always worked 
hard and tried to be nice. Always!” 

Her code of caste was simple but 
rigid: Noble people worked hard, and 
tried to be nice; ignoble ones didn’t. 

“Connie, go into this thing a. little 
deeper. You are capable of it. Do it.” 

“Dred,” she said, smiling, “you go 
into this thing a little deeper. I’m not 
a swell, but I’m a splendid copy cat, 
and it won’t take me long to know the 
whole length of the swagger ropes. 


’ 


she 
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Stop worrying. And, oh, how I want 
to belong, Dred! You are a man, and 
don’t know how lonely and terrible this 
feeling is.” 

It was now his turn to laugh. 

“Do you?” she said, putting a stop 
to the swing of her foot, out of sym- 
pathetic respect, much as a doorbell is 
muffled during a funeral. But the fu- 
neral, being his, was soon over. And 
the happy foot swung again. “I've 
never had a home, Dred—never. Never 
done anything but live in a grip, and 
waltz from town to town. And, oh, 
how lovely it will be to have a mother 
and a sister! Even a common mother 
and sister would be treasures, and these 
are gentlewomen! Dred, just think of 
the joy of it! Me, with a mother to 
kiss! Me, with a sister to put my arms 
around! A home, and a mother, and 
a sister! Then, to have riches, houses, 
lands, and a title on top of all that! 
Me, Concha Conterno, to be a real lady! 


Me, Lady Ethal! Isn’t it fun? What 
are you looking queer about? {Is his 
mother the only Lady Ethal? But I'll 
be Lady Something, won’t I? Maybe 
Lady Kenderby !” 

“Lady Kenderby?” he demanded, 
puzzled. “Now, what do you mean by 
that ?” 


“Why, did Sid never tell you of his 
polliwog cousin?” 

“Polliwog cousin?” 

“Yes. Ran away when a boy, stuck 
his head in the mud, and died. Sid's 
Lord Kenderby. And the Kenderby 
estate is the finest in all England. | 
ask you, isn’t it fun’? Just think, the 
next time you hand me my salary in a 
pay envelope, you'll be paying off a real 
lady !” 

“Won’t you have to 
first?” he asked dryly. 

“No,” she answered, breaking into 
the sincerest laughter yet; “that’s the 
funniest part of it all. Sid and I were 
married last week!” 


be married 


CHAPTER VI. 
When May in London is not high 
heaven, it is profoundly hell. This was 
a May in London which was not high 























licaven, The air refused to get balmy. 
The flowers came out at their proper 
time, for flowers always do that, be 
the season quoted “early,” or be it quot- 
ed “late”; but they looked quite surly 
over their own arrival. ‘They seemed 
half ashamed of themselves for encour- 
aging such a month. They should have 
been wholly ashamed. London sulked 
and sogged and gloomed, stayed indoors 
when it could, got irascible when it 
could not. The cracking of strained 
tempers could almost be heard over the 
din of traffic. 

Connie kept hers well in hand, for 
her lord and husband was contributing 
sufficiently for one family to the moral 
disturbance which such a May fosters. 

They had at last reached London 
after a scattering, spasmodic tour of 
surface Europe. What rose up and 
hit them in the eye, they saw. And 
enough rose up and hit them in the 
eye to keep them optically busy with- 
out need of special effort on their part. 
Scenery had too long been Connie’s 
daily portion for her to care a rap 
about it. And of travel she had more 
than enough long before she began. 
Tonkin, too, was hidden irritation to 
her. 

Given a nice dress and a fair start, 
Connie knew she could hoodwink soci- 
ety into accepting her. but there is 
no hoodwinking a good valet. He knows 
the real from the false, as even the real 
themselves do not. And his contempt 
for the middle an affecta- 
tion; it is part of his fiber, not to be 
disguised by any veneer of respect. 
Tonkin’s admirable respect for his mas- 
ter’s wife was her worst scourge. 

And Connie never dared ask what he 
had done with Sappho. There had been 
a “row” about Sappho. Connie had in- 
sisted upon keeping her, upon taking 
her across the ocean. Lord Ethal mere- 
ly said she should not. He had given 
Sappho to Tonkin, who was waiting in 
New York, and Connie had never seen 
her again. 

This had been but the first of a se- 
ries of losing struggles. Bit by bit, 
Connie was learning that the wife of a 
titled Englishman opposes not one man 


class is not 
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when she opposes her husband, but op- 
poses the whole solid bulwark of so- 
ciety, convention, and tradition. When 
she learns not to oppose, she, of course, 
loses her charming identity, but she 
gains a desirable peace. Connie was 
keeping her identity. And the thing 
was going hard with both of them. 

Connie held fast to the hope that all 
would be ended happily when London 
was reached, which was the ultimate 
departure for home and peace. 

But here was London reached, and 
peace failed to be conspicuous. And 
home was still as achingly far as ever. 

But their hotel was magnificent, and 
their suite the richest in it—which was 
some satisfaction. Tonkin was at his 
best in a palatial hotel, minimizing fric- 
tion. 

He had just come in and bestowed 
that beautiful gift to bored people— 
the morning’s mail. 

Connie, who was in the picturesque 
but socially indefensible negligee usual 
to her of a morning, was reading let- 
ters in one end of the room, and Lord 
Ethal, stiffly correct in point of attire 
to the minute, was reading letters in 
the far other end. Between these two, 
space was generally in abundance. 

But Connie was always making com- 
panionable efforts to bridge it. 

“A letter from Dred,” she mentioned, 


laying it down after perusal. “He's 
leaving London. We won't see him 


He sails to-day.” 

observed Ethal, with cool 
disregard of the deprivation announced, 
“T do not admire your habit of callin’ 
men by their first names.” 

“But I know Dred Royce so well!” 

“Too well.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“The man is fond of you—has al- 
ways been fond of you.” 

“Of course he is! And I’m fond of 
him.” 

“Please don’t play innocence.” 

“Sid!” 

Consternation silenced her. Also 
fear. She realized that she was strang<- 
ly and completely at “Sid’s” sole mercy 
so far as human companionship went. 
Before, if one person vexed her, there 


again. 


“Concha,” 
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was always another to chat with, and 
not far away, either. But now she 
was cut off from every voice but one. 
Better conciliate that voice. 

She took up other letters, forcing 
herself to pretend interest. One letter 
needed no pretense. Her interest was 
so supreme that happiness and forget- 
fulness soon flushed back to her face. 
It was a thick and ponderous letter, of 
legal aspect, requiring to be read many 
times before divulging itself in entirety. 

“Pie-air!” ejaculated Connie breath- 
lessly. ‘“Here’s something I know 
you'll be glad to hear!” 

The luckless nickname aroused in 
him an anger that was real. 

“I forbid you to call me that again! 
I forbid all vulgarity!” 

That Connie should hear such a tone 
and not promptly raise the roof showed 
that her exercises in self-command had 
been regular, increasing, and efficient. 
She was in control of her Spanish 
pride, not under its control, as_here- 
tofore. 

“And I forbid you,” she said quietly, 
“to speak to me as you would speak to 
Tonkin.” 

“Tonkin,” he said, “would have 
known better than to have given me 
the occasion.” 

And had not Tonkin at that moment 
have come in with cards, the roof would 
doubtless have commenced its ascent. 

Connie took the cards from the tray. 


She let Tonkin get well out of the 
room. 
“Your mother and sister,” she said 


tremblingly, delightedly. 

Here were friends and 
at last. 

He settled his neck in his high 
collar, pulled both cuffs into more view 
—signs that his mind was tremendously 
active—then he abided back permanent- 
ly into his chair, and went on with his 
letters. 

“Why, you are not intending to keep 
them waiting, are you?” she asked. 

“No need of my goin’ down,” he 
said. “It’s you they’re callin’ on.” 

“But I don’t know them!” she cried, 
slightly wringing her hands. 

She thought she had learned the lim- 


deliverance 





its of man’s independence in England, 
when man is the head of a family, but 
here were those limits transgressed. It 
wasn’t exactly that he refused to intro- 
duce her as his wife; it was merely 
that he wasn’t right then in the humor. 

“Well, I'll go down,” said Connie, 
answering the silence. She went to- 
ward the door. 

“Goin’ lookin’ like that?” he let fall 
casually, not even lifting his eyes. The 
way she looked was evidently still on 
his retina. 

Connie hurriedly studied herself in 
the glass. What was the matter with 
her? If self-praise were ever permissi- 
ble, which it never is, she would be 
obliged to say that she looked wonder- 
fully pretty. The conjugal conversation 
just terminated had flushed her cheeks 
and brightened her eyes to the danger 
point of beauty. The splendors of her 
arms and neck, left plentifully visible 
by the charming French lounging gown 
she wore, would have satisfied all the 
sculptors alive—to say nothing of sev- 
eral dead. What wonder that Connie 
dismissed her young husband’s caution 
as mere indigestion, and skimmed 
downstairs just as she was to meet his 
mother and sister? The picturesque 
rather than the conventional had been 
Connie’s only, only training. 

The very excitement of her entrance 
into the parlor, a happy, flushing, rush- 
ing, fluttering excitement, was enough 
to prejudice her in the minds of those 
she greeted, to mark her as a social 
maverick, outside the high stockade, 
unstamped with the sign on the flock. 

The two gentlewomen were to be 
pitied, too. For they were gentle—gen- 
tle of heart as well as by birth. They 
had honestly come to receive, not to 
repel, not to be repelled. 

“One of you is Lady Ethal, the other 
Lady Agnes, but it is hard to tell which 
from which,” stated Connie, breathless- 
ly complimentary, her welcoming hands 
outstretched. 

Her speech was one of those pitiful, 
unmeaning things that a tongue will 
do all by itself when it is trusted by 
its owner to accomplish the best it is 
capable of. 
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thal 


“Good morning,” said Lady 
bowed 


gravely. The stately woman 
without rising. 

“Good morning,” said Lady Agnes. 
The stately girl bowed without rising. 

“Good morning,” faltered Connie, 
dropping her hands to her sides, and sit- 
ting down. 

A second speech, a third, a fourth, 
a succession of them, came easily and 
regularly from the visitors. Connie an- 
swered without tact or fitness. She was 
too startled to be tactful. She was 
too upright to deceive herself. She saw 
plainly she would never be this moth- 
er’s child, never be this pretty girl's 
sister, 

They were habited with the superb 
neatness that only great wealth can 
hope to achieve. Any poor person can 
buy a ribbon and pin it somewhere, but 
to be tailored takes money. It also 
takes brains. Connie was as flamingly 
conscious of her own ill attire as if it 
had been veritable nakedness. She felt 
as she sometimes felt in dreams—that 
she had somehow or other gotten out 
into the street unclothed, and was fran- 
tic about how she was ever going to 
get in again. 

The formal, unfriendly talk trickled 
on, trickled on, till she thought she 
would go mad with the disappointment 
of it. Then a phrase steadied her wits. 

“When I heard you had induced my 
on to go on the stage,’ Lady Ethal 
was saying. 

“7 induced your 
stage!” she began, when 
tripped over her own words, 
induced him. 

Bewildered, she followed her own 
train of thought, not heeding the re- 
sumed trickle till another phrase jogged 
her: 

“And when my son fell ill——” 

Oh, Connie hoped there would be no 
thanks heaped upon her! And yet-— 
so traitorous a thing is our own na- 
ture—she waited fondly to hear them. 

“You subjected him to a fearful risk 
when you insisted upon assuming 
charge of him——” 

Why, what could that mean? 
could it mean? “Assuming” 


son to go on the 
her tongue 
She had 


What 


charge? 


Who else would have tended him had 
she refused? \Vhat was this mother 
driving at? 

“When you saw fit to accept an en- 
forced proposal “ 

Connie rose. 

Her face was composed, her voice 
was steady, her brief speech was com- 
pletely to the point. Sie was Lady 
Ethal herself. 

“Somebody must terminate an inter- 
view of this sort. And it shall be I,” 
she said quietly, and left the room. 

Then her quietness left her. She 
raced upstairs. The only human being 
belonging to her in the whole cold world 
was there. She would find him. 

He was still reading. 

“Sid,” she said faintly. 

His eyes, kindlier than they had been 
for some time, met hers eagerly. It 
was almost as if he had built terribly 
high upon hopes of her success. But 
her appearance was one huge negative. 
His eyes darkened. 

“They have spoken vilely,” she said, 
in too much tumult to select discreet 
words, “as if you had disgraced your- 
self by marrying me.”’ 

He flung his book to the floor. 

“And haven't I?” he asked. 

Then he went out—out of the room 
—out of the hotel. 

Back of Connie, unguessed by her 
till now, was a race of men and wom- 
en whose knew curb when 
outraged love and pride aroused it. To 
maim, to murder, to suicide, were as 
easy as to draw breath. Connie did all 
three, and did it without a flicker of an 
eyelash. 

She went to her room, and swiftly 
dressed. Then she wrote six words, an 
even half dozen words, to her husband, 
and left therm where Tonkin would have 
to find them first. She took care of 
that. The maiming would be hideous, 
the murder complete, the suicide ghast- 
ly, for the three were moral, not phy- 
sical. 

Getting into a cab, she had herself 
driven to the station, where she would 
be sure to meet Royce. 

She paced up and down, perhaps for 
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hours, waiting for him. Bvt at last 
she saw him. 

Tall, wide-shouldered, lunging, over- 
coated, he buffeted toward her through 
the crowd like rescue. through over- 
whelming waves. 

“Oh, Dred!” 

“Well, this is kind of you,” he be- 
gan, pleased. Then his smile vanished. 
“What is the matter, Connie?” 

“Arrange to take passage for me— 
on your boat,” she said, pressing money 
into his hands. 

He consulted his watch. 
the only thing he questioned. 
need was in her voice and manner. He 
thought he knew her thoroughly. And 
he felt that when Connie asked an un- 
usual thing she had good and sufficient 
reason, which would be perfectly satis- 
factory when explained. Moreover, 
Royce was not one of those men who 
pay themselves well for all their kind- 
ness to others by ferreting devilishly 
into those others’ affairs. 

“Passage for both of you, of course?” 
was all he asked. 

“No. Me.” 

Well, that would be explained prop- 
erly later, along with the rest. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he said, hur- 
rying away. 

A brief hour more, and Connie was 
on her way back to America. 


Time was 
Connie’s 


CHAPTER VII. 

The worst thing about a really good 
person is not her occasional wild lapse, 
but her maddening inability to realize 
that the harm done by a good person 
is quite as harmful as the harm done 
by a bad person. Connie had put a 
lighted match to the whole inflammable 
fabric of her world, intending, when 
she got bored with the blawe, to blow 
it out like a piece of tissue paper. 

On shipboard, her time and inclina- 
tion were both disposed of in the usual 
way: She simply crept into a berth 
and died. Dred Royce knew better than 


to expect any confidences till New York 
was reached, or an hour or so after. 
An hour of land turned Connie back 
He took her to a hotel, 


into Connie. 
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left her there, and told her he would 
be back soon, 

While awaiting his return, Connie 
put herself into outward and inward 
order. What had happened had hap- 
pened. It was regrettable. But it was 
done with. Lest Connie be misjudged 
as heartless, let it be remembered that 
matrimony during its first month or 
two is indisputably a punishment to the 
two most concerned. If brides and 
grooms would only confess, they would 
give anything to get happily out of it 
and be cheerful friends as before. It 
is only when they grow accustomed to 
the yoke that they cannot get along 
without it. Every brave dog fights the 
collar and chain at first. After a while, 
though, he becomes used to it, then 
smirkingly proud of it, then touchingly 
fond of it. At last the time comes when 
that brave dog wouldn’t go out without 
it for a fortune—scared to death that 
something might happen to him. 

Connie’s heart was bruised, but not 
broken. Before, on the stage, she had 
often had an unsuitable part, and failed 
in it. What then? She had tried an- 
other, and succeeded. There was al- 
ways a new part. Was the world to be 
less generous than a theatrical man- 
agement? Impossible! 

True, she had left a horrible message 
for Sidney, one that would kill her if 
she ever got back to it. But she never 
intended to get back to it. See how far 
away England was! She was as safe 
as safe. Connie had all of a child’s 
heavenly belief that trouble can be left 
behind if a person only hurries enough, 
and travels in the luckily right direc- 


tion. New York was surely the right 
direction. It was all the home she 
knew. Her friends were there. Her 


profession was there. It was the Prom- 
ised Land. Let her cheer up. 

So Connie radiantly cheered. 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you all about 
it,” was her happy greeting to Royce 
when he finally appeared. “But there 
isn’t much to tell. Briefly, I went to 
London to fill a star part, and found 
out I didn’t know a cue—from overture 
to curtain, not a cue. So here I am. 
Sit down.” 
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But he paced the room agitatedly. 
Clearly something awful had arrived 
to him. She wondered what. Had his 
“Dream Child” suffered a new night- 
mare? Why didn’t he speak? 

At last he did, reciting the words in 
a monotone, but carefully, exactly as 
if he were running over a troublesome 
scene. 

“When we landed, there was a dis- 
quieting something in the air. I no- 
ticed it at once, but hardly knew what 
I noticed. For one thing, some of the 
friends I expected were not at the dock. 
One of them was. I put off speaking 
to him. I told him I had a lady in my 
care, and would have to see her to a 
hotel first. He looked at me strangely, 
as if I had said the last thing I should 
have said. His action was all of one 
picce with the rest. As soon as I left 
vou, I investigated—and learned - 

“You learned that I had left my hus- 
band? I had forgotten the cable. I 
suppose the news arrived days before 
| did.” 

!ler composure, instead of being re 
assuring to him, appeared but to add 
to his bewilderment. 

“Tell me in your own way,” he said 
finally, sitting opposite, his eyes ques 
tioning hers almost despairingly. 

Little as it was in real substance, the 
faltering story took long. Connie made 
omple te conte ssion of her sorrows and 
disappointment, from the moment of 
her marriage to the moment of disrup- 
ture. 

“He said I was his disgrace,” 
ended, “so 1 left him.” 
“Without a word? 

one?” 

Why, Dred couldn't possibly know! 
She hadn't meant it. She herself had 
practically forgotten. Anybody might 
know she hadn't meant it. 
she murmured 


she 


Even a written 


“[ wrote a message,” 
faintly. 

“That’s what I am trying to get at. 
fell me what it was, Connie. I must 
hear it from you to believe it.” 

“T can’t tell you,” she choked, the 
full horror of it never striking her till 
that moment. Inconceivable as it 


sounds, it is true—the horror never 
struck her till then. “I can’t tell you.” 

Sick with unavailing remorse, she 
dropped her head down upon the table 
in front of her, hiding her face. 

That Connie should ever have to hide 
her face! Royce grew white with com- 
passion, 

“Tell me, Connie. I must know.” 
Her refusal was more than obstinacy. 
It was sheer inability to frame the 
words. “Write it,” he said, at last, 
putting a pencil in her fingers, a sheet 
of paper under her hand. A child must 
be treated like a child. 

She wrote: 


I have left you for Dred. 


He took the paper from her, looked 
briefly at it, then crunched it in his 
hand, and dropped his head ponder- 
ingly. 

“I hardly know what made me,” 
panted Connie, still hiding and abased. 
“T wanted to say the worst thing I could 
think of. And that was the worst. 
or he—he didn’t like you—very much. 
And he had called me a disgrace. Just 
because J] was an actress. So I made 
up my mind I'd be a real one—a real 
disgrace. I would let him see what it 
was to be disgraced. It was he I want- 
ed to disgrace, not myself.” 

“Nor me,” continued Royce, thinking 


his thoughts out aloud. He was hardly 
conscious that he had spoken. 
“You?” asked Connie, surprised. She 


lifted her head and looked at him some- 
what amazedly. “You hadn’t anything 
to do with it. How can you be dis- 
graced? I'm the one.” 

His jerking muscles replied for him, 
clenching the paper and making it 
crackle out its import anew. 

Something about his misery made 
Connie laugh, just exactly as a child 
laughs, not at misery itself, but be- 
cause of its easier comprehension of the 
grotesque side of things than of the 
tragic. 

“Don’t look as if the thing had really 
happened,” she advised, smothering the 
peal of laughter apologetically, but still 
distinctly amused. “What I wrote was 
awful, but it was only words, after all. 
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Stop your dismalness. You're entirely 
safe. Don’t look as if I had run away 
with you!” 

“Connie, Connie,” he said desperate- 
ly, “can’t you see that you have done 
so 39? 


His terrible concern, not for himself 
solely, but overwhelmingly for her also, 
told her the worst, even without his 
disjointed amplifications: 

“It has been in the papers—the whole 
of it—your quarrel with Lord Ethal— 
your written message to him—your 
meeting with me —our journey together 
back to America. Connie, dear, | 
couldn't tell you this brutal stuff, 
wouldn’t, did I not know you'd get it 
more brutally from other sources. If 
I could save you, I would do it. But I 
am quite helpless.” 

“You mean that—people think——’ 
She could get no farther. 

“Yes.” His answer was to her un- 
spoken words, to those- written in an- 
guish upon her shame-stricken face. * 

“Don’t ever come to see me again, 
Dred, not ever in this world again,” she 
said finally, her tone spent and worn 
out, her bent head turned away from 
him. “I can’t meet your eyes.” 

“You can, Connie, and must,” he 
said, taking her hands and forcing her 
to look at him. ‘*There—that’s better. 
If there’s a way out, I'll find it for you. 
But you must play your part, too. Can 
you prove yourself innocent by shrink- 


, 


ing guiltily ?” 

“Oh, this is horrible!” she 
wrenching her hands. free and flinging 
them before her face. 

Everything evil that she had hated, 
shrunk from, discredited even, was her 
bitter portion at last. 

He reasoned with her till she was at 
least able to talk coherently and divulge 
her plans. She would get a separa- 
tion, live in New York till matters had 
quieted down, then would earn her liv- 
ing as before on the stage. 

“Have you any money?” asked Royce 
kindly. 

“Oh, plenty, plenty!” she cried, the 
anguished crimson rushing back to her 
cheeks. 


cried, 








He knew she had not, but there was 
nothing to be done about it. 
“And what is your best chance of 


engagement?” he continued manageri- 
ally. 

If he did not know, then neither 
did she. For she had hoped to get back 
her part in his own play, which was to 
run a second season. Still a child, al- 
ways a child, this hope spoke legibly in 
her face. 

Dred Royce all but groaned, getting 
up agitatedly, and pacing the floor 
again, 

“Connie, I couldn’t,” he replied, in 
answer to the question she had never 
asked, yet had asked most eloquently. 
“Don’t you suppose I would in a mo- 
ment if it would be any real help to 
you? The girl who plays your part is 
clever, and she is industrious and 
worthy. What would be said—of you 
—if I dismissed her and took you?” 

“That’s so,” said Connie unemotion- 
ally. Then she flung herself weepingly 
face downward upon the table again. 
“Dred, please go away. Please! | am 
suffering. No one is to blame but my- 
self. Only me. Only me. But I am 
suffering too much for any one to see 
—even you!” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

By the time our private trouble has 
rolled from a small ball into a crushing 
mountain everybody else has forgotten 
all about it. Whether this is sorrow’s 
blessing or deepest sting would take a 
well-balanced mind to assert. Connie 
never pretended to have a well-balanced 
mind. She knew only that the whip of 
adversity was beating her to death— 
yes, and knew one thing more: That 
she’d keep from outcry. Nor was she 
stupid enough to say “Unjust! Un- 
just!” It was quite just. She had had 
her chance, and had thrown it away. 

New York in summer is a sorry place 
for those who need cool mental refresh- 
ment. Some of Connie’s girl friends 
came in off the road, but the fortunate 
all had parents in the country, or uncles 
on the seashore, or cousins on the side, 
so went right out again. Connie alone 
was left to swelter. 














What constituted the worst torrid- 
ness was not the going up of the ther- 
mometer, but the going down of the 
contents of her purse. That she ob- 
tained no immediate employment was 
no surprise to her. She could have 
prophesied the “Nothing doing!” 
thrown at her by the dramatic agencies 
even without going to them to catch 
it. For the time was not the time. 
That would come along later—three 
rushing weeks of tremendous theatrical 
importance, yet with every theater 
closed, with nobody saying anything, 
and everybody knowing everything. 
\Vhether we win or whether we lose, 
there’s no denying that life’s a good 
gaie, not a dull moment in it—stud 
poker with a vengeance, inasmuch as 
the card that decides the winner is the 
card we don’t see. Small comfort to 
hold four aces when the joker is run- 
ning wild. 

Connie more or less enjoyed the play 
right up to the point where she fell sick. 
Nor would she have minded illness very 
much had it not chanced to disable her 
when the time finally arrived. 

She found herself with an idle fall 
to face. Then the time comes around 
again. Connie began to change hotels, 
and every change was for the worse. 

Then, too, the slowness of the law’s 
machinery irked her very much. She 
always arranged her affairs to happen 
right away, and she couldn’t understand 

hy outsiders had to temporize. Her 
own lawyer bothered her very little. 
But she could not say as much for the 
representative from léngland. 

It was by mere luck that she hit 
upon the right way to quiet him. 

His name was Edward Courtenay— 
not that it matters—and his hair was 
very thin over his very hard head—not 
that that matters, either. Also, his skin 
of kindness was as thin, or thinner, over 
his calculating, hard heart. Nor even 
does that matter. 

His final visit was to Connie at her 
final hotel, for. she eventually came to 
“housekeeping furnished apartments’”— 
the most hopeless drop a person can 
take. 

Edward Courtenay always polished 
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his glasses continually when with Con- 
nie, not at all that he delighted in seeing 
her, but because of his determination 
to see in her all the harm and badness 
that he hoped was there. Since he 
couldn’t see it, the fault must be with 
his glass. There was no other ex- 
planation. Connie’s full beauty, dan- 
gerously close to fast beauty, marked 
her for a siren, a schemer, an enticer, 
and robber of susceptible, titled, young 
men. 

“To save beating about the bush, 
suppose you mention outright the sum 
you will take to free my client from his 
entanglement?’ was Mr. Courtenay’s 
last speech, uttered to a violent accom- 
paniment of polish. 

He did not know it 
speech. But it was. 

Out of sheer respect for her oppo- 
nents as human beings, Connie had 
tried not to see that they were repre- 
senting her as a sophisticated actress, 
who had laid plans for plunder from 
the very start. But this was too plain. 
Connie was less angry about it than 
desolate, for she saw well what logical 
grounds Mr. Courtenay had for the 
support of his unfavorable judgment. 

All she did was to get up and ring 
the bell communicating with the office. 

‘I’m the one who wants to be free,” 
she said. ‘No sum would be too large 
for me to give. And no sum small 
enough for me to take. Now, if you'd 
like to get out of this room before being 
put out, I’d advise you to hurry tre- 
mendously.” 

He went. And he stayed. His feel- 
ings were not hurt, for, like the excel- 
lent lawyer that he was, he did not keep 
his feelings where injury could reach 
them. In fact, he was very much re- 
lieved. The case was beautifully sim- 
plified, as all divorce cases are when 
alimonious desires get eliminated from 
them. 

Connie had builded better than she 
knew. She managed her divorce much 
more brainily than her marriage. Most 
women do. Connie was practically 
Miss Conterno again. 

Next, she got news that little Dixie 
Allen was sick in a New York hospital. 


was his last 
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That put an end to idleness, for she vis- 
ited him every day; and it put a check 
to sorrow, too, for Dixie was the mer- 
riest of invalids. 

“Oh, you duck of a Blessing!” was 
his hilarious first greeting. ‘Don’t you 
think this is fun?” 

The smiling nurse pressed him back 
to the calm of his pillow. 

“You'll have to show me,” said Con- 
nie, looking dubiously at the cell-like 
room, and taking a tentative, analytical 
sniff of its sanitary atmosphere, 

“Why, I get telegrams—real tele- 
grams—from my father and mother, 
and this nurse is all mine,” patting her 
hand, “and I have a new one at night, 
and here’s a bell to ring when I want 
anything—lI generally can’t have it, but 
I can ring—and I have my meals on a 
shelf over my chest, and everything I 
do is put down on that map over there 
on the wall. See the jiggles on it? 
That’s my pulse. And see the pikes? 
That’s my fever. Oh, it’s lots of fun!” 

“But you didn’t come here for sheer 
unadulterated fun, did you?” asked 
Connie. “Isn’t there supposed to be 
something the matter with you?” 

“It’s against the rules to tell a patient 
too much,” said Dixie oracularly. ‘But 
as they put me into an ice bath every 
day, I guess I have typhoid fever.” 

The nurse smilingly nodded “yes” to 
Connie’s glance of inquiry. 

“Well, I guess you haven't it 
bad,” hazarded Connie. 

“Oh, I get delirious every afternoon,” 
said Dixie proudly. 

Again the cheerful young nurse nod- 
ded “yes.” 


very 


“T’ll come afternoons to see the 
whole circus,’ promised Connie, on 
going. 

Some afternoons the “circus” was 


anything but happy, for Dixie’s hallu- 
cination was that his father and mother 
were in the city, yet did not come to 
him. 

“Have you telephoned?” he would 
ask, over and over. 

“No,” would answer Connie sadly, 
or “Yes.” It made little difference. 

“Telephone, then. Telephone right 
away! To Virginia Leslie—Miss Vir- 





ginia Leslie. Tell her her little boy is 
very sick. Do you hear me?” 

ah fy ; 

“Have you done it?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve done it.” 

“Then she’ll come,” Dixie would mut- 
ter softly, ‘She'll be sure to come. 
Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

Often when she left him, her eyes 
would be drenched with tears. 

“You mustn’t cry,” said the nurse 
heartily. ‘He is doing as nicely as pos- 
sible. Their minds always wander—al- 
ways.” 

The mornings were far more cheer- 
ful. Connie would bring a flower or 
two, and Dixie would play with them, 
and laugh, and be his old self—except 
for the hair. 

“Can’t get used to that billiard-ball 
pate,” Connie said sternly. 

Dixie laughed again, and rubbed his 
small head with investigating fingers. 

“Feels bumpy,” he announced. “Like 
Sappho when we washed her. Bless- 
ing, how is S——” 

“Don’t ask me,” 
startled. 

“T won't, then,” said Dixie, drawing 
a patient sigh. The setback made him 
wander again. “I’ll give you Mr. Al- 
len’s number,” he muttered, tossing 
restlessly. “Mr. Allen Gleen Allen. 
Telephone him to come to the hospi- 
tal. His little boy is very sick, and is 
afraid of being alone.” 

“You are not alone, Dixie,” said 
Connie clearly. “And look up there on 
the stand. I’ve put your mother’s pic- 
ture there, and your father’s, too. Look 
at them, Dixie.” 

Dixie’s obedient wits came wander- 
ing back, and his glance’ kindled 
warmly. 

“Blessing, you’re an angel,” he said, 
with sure conviction. He had heard of 
her separation from her husband, but 
what difference did that make? Con- 
nie was Connie. A child’s love is the 
most spiritual, the most abstract virtue 
there is, subservient to no _ code. 
Whether Connie had no husband or 
seven mattered nothing to Dixie. She 
was Connie. That mattered all. “You 


forbade Connie, 
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are an angel to put the pictures there. 
Oh, look at the snow! Look at the 
lovely snow!” 

Nor was it hallucination, as she at 
first thought, for the snow was floating 
softly down, passing the window swift- 
ly, like quiet little birds in happy flight. 
It was winter. Spring, summer, fall 
had come and gone. It was winter 
again. 

“T’ve no rubbers, Dix, so I’m off,” 
said Connie chokingly. 

She said the first thing that came 
into her head—to keep from thinking 
of all that had happened to her since 
last the snow fell, to keep from think- 
ing of all the loneliness and cold and 
gray privation that were on their way. 

“Oh, telephone, telephone,” he 
begged, “to Miss Virginia Leslie! Say 
that her little boy is very sick, and is 
sorry because he is alone.” 

“T’ll telephone, Dixie,” she promised. 
“And I'll telegraph.” Then, outside, to 
the nurse: “Hadn’t I better? Isn’t he 
much worse?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “It’s the 
storm. A storm always upsets patients. 
\nd,” smiling, “you are frightened be- 
cause he is so pretty. But delicate- 
looking children are very wiry. The 
fat, healthy-seeming ones are those to 
go off suddenly. They die just like 
flies.” 

The next day Connie took him white 
hyacinths. The fairylike snow, the 
fairylike flowers, and the fairylike child 
all seemed to be linked together. 

Before she entered the room, 
nurse met her in the corridor. 

“Some one told you,” she asked gen- 
tly, looking at the flowers, “that the lit- 
tle boy—is gone?” softly. 

“Gone where?” asked Connie blankly. 

“The little boy is dead.” 

“Not Dixie!” said Connie brokenly. 
“Not little Dixie! Oh, no, no, no! Oh, 
not my Dixie! Not my little, lonely, 
lonely Dixie!” 

“Please don’t cry so,” consoled the 
nurse. Connie had not known that she 
was crying. “Come and look at him. 
His rest is beautiful. You would not 
dare wish him back.” 


the 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Merry Christmas came. And 
the Merry Christmas went. The Hap- 
py New Year came. And the Happy 
New Year left off being happy the day 
after, and settled down to its weary 
length of work. 

The hardest work of all is looking 
for it. Every night during her fruit- 
less search Connie came home weighed 
down with a weariness that even the 
roughest labor is powerless to produce. 
One would have thought that an actress 
who had married a peer and eloped 
from him would be in flattering demand 
among managers. And so she would 
if she followed up these blunders by 
others still lurider. But one mistake, 
a mere one, is fatal to a woman. A 
woman who wants to be a complete 
success must commit none or myriads. 

And Connie’s most unpardonable sin 
was that she was poor. To invade a 
dramatic agency even in gorgeous rai- 
ment takes superb courage, and to in- 
vade it in shabbiness takes innocence 
or an overthrown intellect. 

Connie did not get frightened until 
she reached the actual cash balance of 
one dollar and seventy cents. Then it 
was that she visited the agency of 
Heinck & Liebstein, a place as low 
down in the profession as Connie’s 
present rooming house was low down 
in apartments. Success would mean 
the last row of a chorus, but the salary 
would at least buy bread and soap. 

“\Vhat name?” asked Liebstein, mov- 
ing his feet. 

They were both as high as his head, 
resting on the roof of his desk. He 
did not move them to the floor. He 
just changed the order of them, put- 
ting the upper foot beneath. As for 
his cigarette, it puffed and wagged 
without cessation 

“Concha Conterno,” 

He had a wave of remembrance. It 
wagged the cigarette quite virtuously. 

“Nothing doing with us,” he said 
holily, like a priest. “We could get 
plenty of your sort if we wanted to.” 

“Of my sort?” echoed Connie weak- 
ly. ‘What is my sort?” 
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“Oh, ta-ta, ta-ta!’” he said wearily, 
puffing the cigarette toward the door. 

Faint with comprehension, she gained 
the street, and stood for a moment ir- 
resolute. This, then, was the reason 
for her long failure in getting work? 
If so, what to do? 

She saw a florist opposite, and smiled 
with relief. Why, of course, of course! 
What was there to do but one, one 
thing? She ran across, and paid away 
fifty cents for white hyacinths. 

Humming a little song, honestly 
blithe, she pinned the flowers to her 
coat, and then sought a drug store. 

“T can’t buy chloroform without a 
doctor’s prescription, can 1?” she smil- 
ingly asked the clerk. 

“T am afraid not,” he answered, smil- 
ing in response. It took a firmer dis- 
position than his to deny Connie. “You 
want some?” 

“Indeed, I do!” 

“Just a little?’ weakening. 

“No—a fearful lot—enough to kill a 
whole family.” 

He laughed. 

“What do you want it for, miss?” 

“To inhale. And I want lots and 
lots, for I am going on a journey.” 

“T see. Well, it’s irregular, but I'll 
give it to you.” 

“That’s lovely of you,” praised Con- 
nie cheerfully. “Give me a dollar’s 
worth.” 

The size of the bottle interested her. 

“T should think suicides would gag 
before they’d swallowed half of that,” 
she commented. 

“Why, they don’t drink it,” explained 
the helpful clerk. “They saturate a 
sponge with it, and smother them- 
selves in a cone made of stiff paper, 
or something like that.” 

“What a cheerful set-out,”’ smiled 
Connie. “But I’m glad you told me, 
for it reminded me I wanted a sponge.” 

“We’ve a large assortment, miss.” 

He helped her pick one out, and took 
long about it, enjoying the funny things 
she said. 

They had had quite a social session 
by the time he began wrapping her per- 
cels. The paper was strong and stiff. 
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“Put a wealth of paper on,” wheedled 
Connie. “I need it for a smothering 
cone, you know! Thanks very much.” 

He courteously chased before her to 
the door, and opened it. 

“Come again,” he invited. 

“If it weren’t for the journey, I 
surely would,” she replied. 

Since her last cent was spent, she 
walked home; but her heart was light. 
She had arranged to cancel the past, 
satisfy the present, and provide for the 
future. It is not often that a dollar 
and seventy cents can be made to do 
all that. 

Nothing was able to worry her now, 
not even the carpet on the halls and 
manifold stairs of her lodging house, 
not even the carpet’s caravan of ancient 
and modern smells. The smells were 
the only things modern about the whole 
house. It tried very hard to be clean— 
that house. But, just as a Baptist min- 
ister can only be sure of wetting the 
body, though his hope is to wash the 
soul, so the janitor swept with cleansing 
intent; but the varied stale smells lay 
too deep for his broom. 

This time Connie skimmed along 
blithely over the top of them to her 
room. But there an odd attack of or- 
derliness gripped her, and she tidied 
her small apartments with exemplary 
care. She more than tidied them. She 
obliterated from them her every trace. 
They could be rented to some one else, 
so spare and prim they became. Con- 
nie burned all her private letters in the 
garbage can. One learns to live very 
compactly in apartments where the halls 
are narrow and carpeted instead of 
wide and tiled. There were two pack- 
ages she did not dispose of in the do- 
mestic crematory—the intricate docu- 
ment Tonkin had handed to her that 
brisk last day in London, also a bunch 
of anonymous notes, each containing a 
greenback. 

Then she wrote a few lines to Dred 
Royce, addressing them to his club to 
forward, for he was wandering east, 
and west, and north, and south these 
days, very busy and prosperous. 

Darkness fell, and she joyously lit all 
the lights, delighted not to have to con- 
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sider expenditure in the matter. She 
loved plenty of light. 

Then she bathed and dressed with 
the care and cheerfulness of a girl get- 
ting ready for her first party. Little, 
comfortable smiles kept flitting across 
her face. She washed her glittering 
hair, and dried it over the radiator. The 
room was clean and quiet, the white 
flowers lay on the pillow of the couch, 
the bottle close at hand. 

“Oh, I'll scrape off the store name,” 
thought Connie, remembering the affa- 
bility of the clerk. “I wouldn’t get him 
into trouble for anything. It’s awful to 
be in trouble.” 

So she took pains to destroy the la- 
bel on the bottle. Indeed, she did not 
forget anything, her mind was so se- 
renely at peace. 

When her bell sharply rang, its per- 
emptory jangle was so impudently at 
variance with the land of calm into 
which she had practically stepped she 
turned white and weak with fear. 

What new misery now? 


CHAPTER X. 

She opened the door hospitably wide, 
even to misery. The last guest should 
have nothing to complain of. 

He quite filled up the doorway. Only 
one person could do that in just that 
graceful, towering, easy way. 

“Dred, come in!” she said softly. 
“You look exactly like something al- 
legorical on top of a soldiers’ monu- 
ment. Come off, and come in. I’m glad 
to see you.” 

He came in, shook hands formally, 
and examined herself and surroundings 
with excusable perplexity. Nothing 
looked like Connie, not even Connie 
herself, she was so quiet in her ra- 
diance. 

“T have kept away from you,” he 
said, “because you bade me. But I no 
longer intend to obey you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, look at this!” he replied, with 
a swift frown around her shabbiness. 
“You can’t live this way.” 

“No ?” 

“No.” 


“Sit down.” 

“Did you get the money I’ve been 
sending you?” he demanded. 

She glanced indifferently at the bunch 
of stuffed envelopes. 

“Was it you?” .she questioned. 
“What business had you?” 

“Connie! You needed it.” 

“When I need money from a man, 
[ll ask him for it.” 

“You would never ask.” 

“For I'd never need it. What you 
sent is all there. Take it or leave it.” 

“You are in need?” 

“Terribly.” 

“Of all things?” 

“Of all things.” 

“And would not buy them?” 

“Not with unearned money.” 

There was nothing curt about her 
answers; they were soft and gentle, as 
she herself was soft and gentle, leaning 
back in her chair, smiling at him with 
friendly, affectionate eyes. 

He drew his chair squarely in front 
of hers, and talked business-- bare, 
practical, graceless business. 

“Connie, if people think of us at all, 
they think, I suppose, that you are un- 
der my protection.” 

“Stop!” 

“T shall not stop. You are bearing 
the suffering of it. You are under the 
stain. What good does it do you to be 
hungry, cold, and alone? Does any- 
body care? Well, now, dear, have done 
with it. The world has no time to 
contradict its own lies. Will you leave 
all this, and come to me?” 

She leaned forward and took him 
gently by the hand, her brilliant glance 
holding his attentively. 

“Dred, I wish I might have died be- 
fore hearing you say such a thing.” 
There was no anger in her voice, no 
indignation, no shame even—just the 
unutterableness of real sorrow, 

He did not notice that she had mis- 
taken his meaning. 

The emphasis on “before” made him 
suddenly alert and uneasy. What 
might she mean by it? He studied the 
grimly tidied room with closer obser- 
vation, noting this time the white flow- 
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ers on the pillow, the sponge on the 
couch, the bottle near by. 

He got up and found the letter writ- 
ten to him. Connie was gazing so stead- 
ily into the. dark distances that she 
never bothered herself to follow his 
movements. They had become uninter- 
esting to her. 

The letter was short: 


Dear Drep: I am taking the trouble, and 
troubling you, to say good-by, because you 
are the only person I know who is really, 
really good; and you will understand just 
exactly why I have to die when I say that I 
have tound out people remember things that 
are not so, much longer than they remember 
things that are so. I can’t say this any 
clearer. Try to guess what I mean. And 
forgive me for writing such an awful thing 
as I did to Sidney. If ever you think of me 
again, think nicely, for [ always loved you. 
I couldn’t help it, Dred, because you were 
good. And don’t feel sorry for me. It is 
easier to die and be forgotten than to live 
and be thought of wrongly. Much easier. I 
am really quite happy about it. ConnNIE. 


He folded the letter and put it in 
his pocket. It was his. He picked up 
the chloroform as if to throw it away, 
remembered it was not his, so placed it 
neatly on the mantel. The sponge he 
tossed through an open door into what 
he rightly presumed was a kitchen. One 
lives very tight together in some apart- 
ments, The flowers were fitly Connie’s, 
so he took them to her. Standing be- 
hind her chair, he put them on her 
breast and in her hair as he spoke: 

“Connie, I want you to marry me. 
Will you do it?” 

“Never!” = she 
“Never!” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“Take your charity somewhere else, 
Dred.” 

“You are going to marry me for my 
sake, not yours.” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny year 
book of two dates back. This he opened 
before her eyes, running its pages over 
to show that it was blank indeed. It 
had but one entry, a penciled one: 


said furiously. 


Dec. 24. Damascus Gulch. 


Connie read this without extracting 
any meaning from it. 


“What stars Damascus Gulch?” she 
asked. 

“The kiss you gave me there.” 

She started, and trembled slightly, 
and he pulled her head against him. 

“Rest, Connie, while | don’t talk to 
you. lor I can’t say more than | have. 
I love you, and can make you love me, 
and | am going to marry you. That’s 
all there is to it. Just rest.” 

lor a while she did so, thinking of 
many things. 

“You don’t care whether I’m of good 
family or not, do you?” 

“No.” 

“And it turns out, after all, I’m from 
no slouch of a pedigreed tree,” she said 
pensively, casting an eye at the legal 
document on the table. “I had the thing 
looked into, to surprise Sid. Well,” 
with a sigh, “I managed to surprise him 
without it. But father was a count. I 
half knew it all along. I can be a 
Countess Slingaree, or some such thing, 
any time I want to. Would you like 
it?” 

“Europe cculd stand a great deal 
from a countess and Lord Kenderby.” 

“Don't, Dred!” she flinched, fancying 
his reference was to Ethal. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” he 
plained. “I am Lord Kenderby.” 

“You are 

“The polliwog cousin.” 

“Oh, Dred, that settles it—that set- 
tles it! I can’t ever marry you now!” 

“Why?” 

“Does—does Sidney know ?” 

“Nobody knows but you and me. 
There is no mystery about it. I ran 
away as a boy because | was the run- 
ning-away kind of a boy. By the time 
the title was going begging I was so 
rabid a socialist I let it beg. Then I 
became a contented dramatist, a suffi- 
ciently rare product. It kept me inter- 
ested. I had no incentive to take up 
the restless cares of family position. 
After we are married, we can make 
our choice—stay here and work, or go 
abroad and re 

“Be worked.” 

“Possibly.” 

“But I am not going to marry you.” 

“Are you holding out because you 
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do not love me enough, or,’ with rare 
insight for a man, “because you do?” 

Then she broke down and cried, melt- 
ing from a stone into a very womanly 
woman, 


“Oh, Dred, you’ve guessed it! I love 


you too much to come to you a failure, 
for that’s just what I am—a tired, poor, 
disgraced, divorced failure. 
make a ‘lady’ out of me?” 

“No; but you can. 
it We marry. 


Can you 





That does settle 
I see it would mean a 
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great deal to you to try the top of the 
world again.” 

“T’ve always wanted to be something 
that was high up and nice,” sobbed 


Connie naively. “But you need some- 
thing high upper and nicer.” 

“T think I have it,” he said, experi- 
mentally putting his arms around her. 
The action had not before occurred to 
him. She stood the embrace so well 
that his face cleared. “I know I have 
it!” he announced. 


? 


THE TRUTH TELLER 


HE Truth Teller lifts the curtain 
And shows us the people's plight ; 

And everything seems uncertain, 

And nothing at all looks right. 
Yet out of the blackness groping, 

My heart finds a world in bloom; 
For it somehow is fashioned for hoping, 

And it cannot live in the gloom. 


He tells us from border to border, 
That race is warring with race; 
With riot and mad disorder, 
Che earth is a wretched place; 
And yet. ere the sun is setting, 
I am thinking of peace, not strife; 
For my heart has a way of forgetting 


\ll things save the joy of life. 


I heard in my youth’s beginning, 
That earth was a region of woe; 


Of trouble and sorrow and sinning 





For the Truth Teller told me so. 
I knew it was true, and tragic; 

And I mourned over much that was wrong; 
And then by some curious magic, 

The heart of me burst into song. 


The years have been going, going, 
A mixture of pleasure and pain; 

But the Truth Teller’s books are showing 
That evil is on the gain. 

And I know that I ought to be grieving, 
And I should be too sad to sing; 

But somehow I keep on believing 
That life is a glorious thing. 
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HERE are mighty few fairies 
nowadays, and what there are 
can scarce find a place to lay 
their heads in peace, so | am 
not going to tell you where 

Claugheen Lane is. You might go there 

in a motor car and scare them away. 

We have it from one who loved and 

lamented them—Alphonse Daudet— 

that they no longer abide in France, 
and even in the fay land of Erin they 
are no longer as plentiful as of yore, 
save in Claugheen Lane, where they 
dance in the fairy ring moonlight nights 





and drink mountain dew from cups 
made of a four-leafed shamrock cun- 
ningly stitched together. 


If you don’t believe, you can ask old 


Timmy Coolan, who is a bit fay him- 
self; or young Artie Carlow, who is 
an American, full of modern prejudice, 


and is—or, rather, —all ignorant 
of fairy lore until he walked in Claugh- 
een Lane. 

It was with two bosom friends and in 


Was 


a six-cylinder argosy that Artie came 
cruising the uncharted byroads of 
County Clare; but, by the luck of the 


little people, he was on foot and alone 
when he met old Timmy Coolan by 
the side of Claugheen Hill. That love- 
ly jewel, the Emerald Isle, stretched at 
his feet like a lustrous gem fresh from 
the polish of the Master Jeweler’s hand, 
and deep in its green heart crawled 
Lissimore Water. 

A sweet stream is the Lissimore, and 
a famous one, too, for there it is, as 


legend and Timmy Coolan have it, that 
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the salmon of knowledge was caught 
by King McCarthy, and eaten by the 
great Finn MacCoul, who, by the token, 
shot from a puny boy into a giant of 
twelve feet, made the invaders fly be- 
fore him, and became king of Munster. 

Now, Artie Carlow knew naught of 
Finn MacCoul, and perhaps a thousand 
times less of the salmon of knowledge, 
but he was not totally devoid of his- 
torical cognoscence, and he /iad heard 
why Ireland is snakeless; and the wind- 
ing Lissimore looked so much like a 
silver serpent writhing away in haste 
and fear to get back to Britain, where 


he belonged, that he asked Timmy 
Coolan how soon was St. Patrick due 
to come cantering over the hills with 


his staff raised in pursuit. 
“Thrue for you, sorr!” 
Timmy, doffing his high 
“Lissimore Wather luks like a serpent, 
sure enough—not that I’ve iver seen 
wan—an’ ‘tis Miss Rostrevor that made 
the selfsame remark t’other day.” 
“Miss Rostrevor?’” queried Artie. 
“Aye, sorr, th’ "Merican heiress. In 
the great white house at the end of the 
vale she lives. Ye have hearrd of her, 
sorr, or know her, belike? I was say- 
in’, sorr,” he persisted, Artie not an- 
swering, “that ye no doubt have hearrd 
of her?” 
“T have,” said Artie, “frequently, 
constantly, and too—too—too often.” 
“T am glad ye didn’t swear, sorr,” 
said Timmy placidly. “It scares the 
fairies. They can’t abide bad language 
no more nor noise nor dirt nor mis- 


answered 
“caubeen.” 
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chief, which last kills thim intirely. 
Claugheen Lane yonder is a famous 
place for thim.” 

“Moonlight nights?” 

“Aye, sorr. But mostly at dusk. 
Wan can see thim thin, sorr, through 
the crystal of a believing heart, an’ wan 
untarnished by invy an’ greed.” 

“I gather that mighty few have be- 
held them,” said Artie dryly. 

“Quite a many, sorr, of the country 
people. But mighty few gintlemin or 
furriners, askin’ yer pardon, sorr.” 

Artie laughed. 

“From where does the lane come, and 
whither does it lead?” he inquired. 

“Bedad, it comes from somewhere 
out beyant the bog, and ends some- 
where up beyant the hills; but it gets 
nowhere, for it has more twishts an’ 
turns an’ tarryings by raths and stiles 
an’ bits o’ grove than wan can pass 
without lingering. But ’tis a swate 
place to stroll of an evenin’ with or 
without a colleen. An’ if ye luk sharp, 
sorr, ye can spy the little people hidin’ 
in the hedge.” 

“TI would rather see a pretty colleen 
than the fairies,” said Artie, laughing, 
as he strolled down the hill, 

“| hope ye may see both, sorr,” Tim- 
my called after him. “An’ ye’re sure 
to see the wan,” he added, sotto voce, as 
he watched the young man turn up the 
lane toward that vague, delectable 
“somewhere up in the hills beyant,” and 
away from the great white house of the 
great Miss Rostrevor, of whom he had 
heard frequently, constantly, and too— 
too often. 

It was no surprise to find that the 
great Miss Rostrevor had a house even 
in this secluded part of Ireland, for 
her homes were as divers and multiple 
as her fortune was immense, and a 
house or a castle more or less—save 
in Spain, or in the moon—was not to 
be marveled at. Nor did it stagger 
Artie to hear that she, too, had looked 
to see St. Patrick come over the hills 
in pursuit of Lissimore Water. For 
two or three years he had been making 
unfortunate remarks that she seemed 
to have copyrighted. 

“Do you know, that is what Miss 


Rostrevor was saying the other day,” 
people would say to him. And, after 
a pause: “Do you know Miss Ros- 
trevor? I should think you and she 
would be great friends,” with a smile 
that said plainer than words that they 
ought to be more—much more—than 
friends, ignoring entirely the hideous 
fact that she was the great and beauti- 
ful Miss Rostrevor, while he was mere- 
ly Artie Carlow, who was not a genius 
because he was not built that way, nor 
a successful man of affairs because he 
had inherited enough money for his 
needs, and couldn’t see the philosophy 
of working like a dog to take more 
away from people who didn’t have 
enough for theirs. 

Now, he admired Miss Rostrevor im- 
mensely, as did every other man who 
had ever had the surpassing fortune to 
look upon her. Often in Manhattan he 
had gone blocks out of his way merely 
for the pleasure of watching her walk 
down the street ahead of him; often 
he had gone to places that bored him, 
and stayed there patiently, just because 
she was there; but he had never made 
an attempt to improve or better his 
slight acquaintance with her. 

He was not shy, nor was she cold— 
that is, any colder than she was to 
every one else; but Artie, who was tre- 
mendously conceited in other respects, 
had a very abject opinion of himself 
whenever he thought of Miss Ros- 
trevor. 

He had seen others who had had 
every worldly gift to offer find her 
quite unattainable, so he refrained from 
singeing his wings, and only—thought 
about her a great deal, felt a sudden 
glow whenever he met her, and re- 
strained a wild impulse to murder when 
some one said: “That is just what Miss 
Rostrevor said to me the other day.” 

Artie had never dined on Lissimore 
salmon, but he was a wise youth after 
his fashion, and, although he might 
sigh for the moon, he wasn’t silly 
enough to arouse the neighborhood by 
crying for it. 

And it must be confessed that as he 
wandered up Claugheen Lane he sighed 
for it a little, and wished—a hundred 
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times or so—that she were poor as a 
church mouse, or that he were as rich 
as Midas, plus the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and a tremendous fellow to boot, 
as any one would have to be to aspire 
to Ellen Rostrevor. 

Had he been less busy with his sighs, 
he might have seen something, for the 
sun slipped down behind the hills, and 
over hill and valley and river and bog 
the dusk had spread his magic gauze 
of blue, and under that shelter you may 
be sure the fairies were scampering out 
from their dells on the dim hillsides. 

The captive fireflies were lighting 
them across the bog, and through the 
hedges and over the fields they were 
coming, while there was a cunning 
whisper in the wind, which, if you un- 
derstood the fairy language, you could 
readily translate into tiny shouts of: 
“High! High! Ho! For France!’ 
For ’tis very fond the little people are 
of flitting across the “say” and crawl- 
ing through the keyhole of the wine cel- 
lar of some grand seigneur for a night 
of wild revelry. If you ever go to 
Claugheen Lane, just ask Timmy 
Coolan to tell you the tale of Con 
O'Keefe and the golden cup he brought 
back from France the night he flew 
with the fairies. 

Sure, Artie did not see them, but 
they were there in Claugheen Lane, and 
their presence it was that made the 
place so pleasant that he would have 
wandered on forever, doubtless, had 
not a turn of the lane brought him face 
to face with the great Miss Rostrevor. 

She almost ran into his arms as she 
came around a corner of the high hedge 
from a neighboring boreen, and, as 
Artie doffed his hat and spoke her 
name, she started back in startled sur- 
prise, and dropped one of a number 
of bundles she was carrying. Ignoring 
his greeting, she stooped to pick it up, 
and lost two more. Rescuing these, 


she dropped the rest, and was compelled 
to allow Artie, stunned at being ig- 
nored, to gather them for her. 

“You had better allow me to carry 
them,” he said coldly. 
this way?” 

She nodded, smiling vaguely ; and si- 


“Are you going 
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lently they marched side by side up the 
lane. Each time that Artie stole a 
glance at her he grew dizzy, for she 
was smiling at him in frank curiosity 
and a sheer something that might have 
been delight. The dusk grew thicker, 
and the little people grew bolder. They 
reached forth from the hedge, and 
flicked Artie Carlow across the face 
with their blackthorns, and he thought 
it was but the touch of a falling leaf; 
they swung his hand against that of 
Miss Rostrevor, and the bravest of 
them swung down on twigs, and shout- 
ed into his ear things that he thought 
were his own dreams; and there was a 
hint of half-heard music in the air, and 
Claugheen Lane was leading straight 
into Arcadia when it gave a sudden 
treacherous twist, and there they were 
at a gateway set in a box hedge, and 
beyond was an old, old house of stone 
and clinging ivy, tucked away in a 
grove of larch against a hill. 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
great Miss Rostrevor. ‘This is where 
I live. I can manage the bundles now.” 

Artie gave her a glance of amaze- 
ment, and her smile became dazzling. 

“I see you have mistaken me for my 
sister,” she said, and then she was gone 
with a laugh like a lilt of music, and 
Artie Carlow was wandering back into 
the dusk, which might have been the 
deep sea for all that he knew. 

A sister of Miss Rostrevor’s who was 
the living image of that exalted beauty, 
and who lived in a crumbling old ruin 
of a century ago. Why, she must be 
poor. 

In the shadow of Claugheen Hill was 
a quaint figure in a high white caubeen 
and knee breeches, waiting for Artie. 

“TI thought ye might not be able to 
find your way back, sorr, in the dark,” 
said Timmy Coolan. ‘“An’ did ye see 
the pretty colleen?” 

“T did,” said Artie. 

“Praise be! An’ the fairies?” 

“Upon my word, I believe they were 
pulling bundles out of the colleen’s 
hand and whispering to me as I walked 
up the lane with her. But I didn’t quite 
see them. Whose is the old house in 
the larch grove against the hill?” 
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“That is Larch Hill, the place of 
Colonel Darrell, sorr?” 

“And the girl that lives there?” 

“Who but his niece, Kathleen Ros- 
trevor, sister to thg heiress.” 

Artie Carlow, American, and the fay 
Timmy Coolan marched down Claugh- 
een Lane arin in arm. 

“°*Tis a mystery you must unfold to 
me, my dear Mr. Coolan.” 

“It shall be unfolded, Misther Car- 
low,” said Timmy. “Sure, the girls are 
twins. They wor lift orphans at five 
years of age, an’ wan—Miss Ellen— 
was sint over the ‘say’ to her paternal 
uncle, who had gone to Amerikay years 
before to make his fortune. An’, be- 
gorrah, he made it—an’ a slaughtherin’ 
big wan it wor; an’ now he’s dead, an’ 
‘tis Miss Ellen’s, and she’s come back 
here and built a great house, an’ be- 
come the blessin’ o’ the countryside. 
But the other sisther—Miss Kathleen— 
wint to live with her maternal uncle, 
which same is Colonel Darrell, a half- 
pay of’cer, an’ she has lived here all 
her life. An’ she’s as poor as a church 
mouse. Wan’s an Irish colleen, an’ 
tother a American; but, bedad, wor 
it not for the way they dress, they 
couldn’t be told apart. There ye have 
the story, sorr. An’ which wan did 
ye meet in Claugheen Lane?” 


“It was Kathleen. I have met the 


other before This one was dressed 
very plainly, and she spoke with just a 
hint, the merest trifle of vour—ah, de- 


lightful Milesian accent. And her man- 
ner was different—so different.” 

Let us hasten, blushing, over the 
shameful story of how Artie Carlow 
proceeded half across Ireland with his 
bosom friends, of how he was called 
back to America by a cablegram, of 
the pathos of his parting from those 
dear friends, of how, on leaving them, 
he hastened lickety-split, not to the U, 
S. A., but to the Lissimore Inn, where 
he took up his quarters with the de- 
liberate demeanor of one who is mind- 
ed to tarry for quite some time. 

Likewise, let us pass without com- 
ment over that heartbreaking week 
during which he tramped, disconsolate, 
up and down Claugheen Lane until he 

4 


had worn a path in the middle of it. 
And let us scurry on to that joyous 
afternoon that he found a girl there, 
sitting on a stile. 

He could see her smiling from far 
away, and when he came up to her the 
smile broke into a delicious little laugh 
that brought the “‘little people” peer- 
ing out from their nests in the sham- 
rock turf, under the impression that 
dusk had come and the fairy music was 
calling to the dance. 

“T was talking to my sister,” she be- 
gan mischievously, ‘and she was cu- 
rious to know which of her American 
friends chanced to be in Ireland and 
Claugheen Lane to carry my bundles 
for me.” 

Artie laughed, too, and stared at her 
with all eyes, wondering if Ellen Ros- 
trevor had ever laughed like that, or 
spoken so frankly—even to the young 
men who knew her best. Millions 
must be an awful burden, he decided. 

“T am afraid I am hardly fortunate 
enough, although the luckiest dog in 
the world in other respects,” he said, 
“to be numbered among your sister’s 
friends. I have met her, but I dare 
say she does not even remember me.” 

“T am glad of that,” laughed the girl. 
“From my description, she thought it 
was some one she knew very well— 
a silly young man who has been in love 
with her for some time. He follows 
her about, and stares at her from a dis- 
tance, but flees her presence as though 
she were the plague. What a ninny he 
must be!” 

“These shy men are awful fools,” 
said Artie, climbing up on the stile. 
“What is this particular idiot’s name?” 

“You had better tell me yours first, 
so I can repeat it to Ellen, and see 
whether I ought to talk to you or not. 
She is awfully prim—you know.” 

“Tell me his, and 1 will tell you 
mine.” 

“Well, his is Artie Carlow.” 

“So is mine,” said Artie grimly. 
“You must be the world and all of a 
describer. Would you mind telling El- 
len, on my behalf, that she flatters her- 
self enormously ?” 

The girl laughed to kill herself, and 
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Artie seized her arm, to save her from 
falling from the stile. 

“What have I said?” she cried. “You 
must pardon me—and her. I had no 
idea you could be Mr. Carlow. She 
said he was shy.” 

“Do you think I am shy?” 

“T should say not! You may let 
go of my arm. | am no longer in dan- 
ger of falling.” 

She slipped deftly 
stile. 

“T am glad you are Mr. Carlow, after 
all, for now I may talk to you, and 
this conversation is very interesting. 
Don't be peevish. You know how con- 
ceited heiresses always are.” 

“They are,” said Artie, “and without 
reason. On second thought, don’t tell 
her that she flatters herself. She has 
a right to be conceited—over her re- 
semblance to her sister. And if I had 
been in love with her ten days ago I 
would not be now. I never saw such a 
resemblance in my life—nor yet such 
a difference.” 

“Naturally we are alike, since we are 
twins; and naturally we are different, 
since she is an American and an heir- 
ess, and | am Irish and dismally poor. 
She doesn’t have to wear shabby 
dresses.” 

She looked so sweet, and withal so 
mischievous, that it was on the tip of 
Artie’s tongue to tell her that there 
was a splendor about her in her simple 
dress that the great Miss Rostrevor in 
her most expensive raiment had never 
owned; and he managed to convey a 
slight hint of his meaning with a glance 
which was enough to drop her long 
lashes on her reddening cheek. 

“Ellen told me to tell you to come 
and see her,” she said softly. 

“T am afraid I shall be far too busy,” 
said Artie, still rankling under the un- 
just accusation of tender passion. “I 
have come here to write a book—on 
the fairies of Claugheen Lane—and I 
must devote my time to that important 
work.” 

“You will collaborate with Timmy 
Coolan, I suppose? And that must be 


down from the 


the reason I have met you in this lone- 
ly place the second time. 


You must 
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come here often in pursuit of local 
color.” ; 4 

“Occasionally,” said Artie, who had 
been there fifteen hours a day for a 
week. “And it is surely a magic lane, 
for I seem to walk on air whenever I 
come here.” 

True enough, Artie was treading 
ether then, for all that he was still sit- 
ting on the stile; but the going had 
been desperate heavy for a whole week 
before. 

The girl started up the lane. 

“I shall tell Ellen you scorn her in- 
vitation; also, that she flatters her- 
self enormously. I think she is at our 
house now.” 

Artie dropped from the stile, and 
marched at her side. 

“In that case,” he said, laughing, “I 
shall go myself. She didn’t specify 
where I was to call. Besides, I am 
very anxious to be introduced to her 
sister Kathleen, whom I am going to 
ask to collaborate with me on my book 
about the fairies. Do you think she 
will present me?” 

Kathleen laughed riotously. 

“Do you think it will be necessary ?” 
she asked. 

And thus again Artie journeyed up 
Claugheen Lane into Arcadia-among- 
the-larches, where the guardian, a 
jovial, red-faced, old soldier, offered 
him hospitality, and talked to him for 
two mortal hours about Rajputana, 
where he—Colonel Darrell—had drilled 
the troops of the maharajah of Bikanir, 
and where Artie, caressed by the long 
arm of coincidence, had stuck pigs and 
shot antelope. And Ellen was not 
there, 

In the following days, when he and 
the colonel became as a Damon of 
sixty-one and a Pythias of twenty-nine, 
he didn’t know whether to bless his 
stars, Bikanir, the fairies of Claugheen 
Lane, or Ellen Rostrevor. For one or 
all of the four speedily put him on a 
friendly footing at Larch Hill, where 
he came to see the colonel every day; 
and when he did not, the colonel was 
before Lissimore Inn within the hour 
in his jaunting car, shouting for Artie 
to come and shoot snipe, or fish the 
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Lissimore, or to take a drive over to 
visit some of his old friends, and fight 
a desperate campaign against the 
Pathan or the Baluchi over a bowl of 
whisky punch. 

Very occupied were Artie and the 
colonel, but the young man still found 
time for the compilation of the pro- 
jected treatise on the fairies in Claugh- 
een Lane, in which he was greatly 
aided by his collaborator, whom now 
and betimes—some seventeen times in 
five weeks is the exact count—he man- 
aged to tell that he loved exceedingly, 
in order that she might not lose sight 
of the matter. 

And she encouraged him, laughed at, 
abused, tortured, bullied, outraged, and 
enslaved him as only a pretty tyrant, 
who is at the same time a tease and 
half an angel, can. 

And it must go on record that Artie 
enjoyed it exceedingly, and was rather 
glad that the heiress seemed to avoid 
him—presumably on account of her un- 
flattering remarks. He saw her often 


—almost as often as he did Kathleen. 
She was generally in her motor car, 


and flew by without stopping, covering 
him with dust. Sometimes Kathleen 
was with her, and they both laughed 
outrageously ; and other times the colo- 
nel was with them, too, and wished to 
stop while they swept by in a gale of 
mirth, leaving Artie in a murderous 
mood because he could not tell which 
was which. 

“That was Kathleen on your left 
when you went by yesterday,” he would 
say to the colonel. 

“Almost right,’ the colonel would 
roar mirthfully. “You were within wan 
of it. It was Ellen. The wan on my 
right was Kathleen.” 

“T meant on your right,” Artie would 
grate. “Besides, they were so bundled 
up I couldn’t see their faces.” 

One day Artie was jogging along 
with the colonel in his jaunting car 
when Ellen’s car came flying toward 
them and swept past. Between the two 
girls in the tonneau was a young man 
toward whom Artie began to feel a 
mighty hate, though totally ignorant of 
his identity, 


“They might have stopped,” said the 
colonel. “That was Inchquin. He just 
got back yesterday from London.” 

Artie had heard of Lord Inchquin as 
the greatest landlord in the county and 
an officer in the Ennistymons. 

“de stands a fair show of becom- 
ing a relative of mine,” added the colo- 
nel. 

“Ellen?” queried Artie. 

The colonel roared. 

“Why the tragic tone, my boy? 
Faith, | forgot that ye were an admirer 
of the girl. Cheer up! Ye have a 
clear field. I think the girl likes ye, 
too, for she flushes each time your name 
is mentioned. But she says ye are too 
shy. Ye must buck up a bit. But don’t 
be discouraged. ‘Tis Kathleen that 
Inchquin has been after for the last 
three years.” 

Artie’s face grew a yard long, and 
he furiously determined that he and his 
elusive collaborator should come to an 
understanding at once. 

When they arrived at Larch Hill, 
he was keyed up for it; but, to his dis- 
may, he learned that Kathleen had gone 
over to Galtymore to stop for a week 
with Lord Inchquin’s mother. 

So it was a very disconsolate young 
man who made a feeble excuse to Colo- 
nel Darrell and fled to sulk in Claugh- 
een Lane. As he tramped it furiously, 
out on the highroad he could see an 
automobile coming. Doubtless Ellen’s 
car returning from Galtymore, which 
was only ten miles away. Artie felt a 
sudden shrinking at the thought of 
Miss Rostrevor seeing him mooning in 
the lane when his ladylove was being 
entertained by another, and he flung 
himself down on the turf to escape ob- 
servation until she had passed. 

It was a brilliant afternoon—such a 
one as when he had first talked with 
her by the stile—and he remembered 
bitterly how she had encouraged him, 
led him on, given him hope; how he 
had kissed her at this very turn of the 
lane, and she had not been offended; 
and then he thought how desperately 
he loved her, and he buried his head 
in his hands. 

A rustle of skirts aroused him, and 
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he looked up into the eyes of Ellen 
Rostrevor. She wore some gorgeous 
Parisian motoring costume, and she 
looked at him in her superb, haughty, 
collected way. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Carlow,” 
said coolly. “Pray do not rise. 
seem very lonely this afternoon.” 

“Not at all,” said Artie dismally. 

“Gathering material for your work 
on fairies, | presume?” 

Artie gave her a cold glance. 

“No, indeed.” 

She walked up the lane a few paces, 
and turned, with a mocking smile. 

“T suppose you know that Kathleen 
is engaged to Lord Inchquin?’ she 
said. 

Artie winced. 

“No, I did not know it.” 

“Well, she is.” 

He rose to his feet blindly, but a 
sudden peal of laughter brought him 
about face. Miss Rostrevor was flee- 
ing down the lane, and Artie pursued 
her, for the laugh was not the cold 
and modulated mirth of Ellen Ros- 
trevor, but the riotous gayety of Kath- 
leen. 

He seized her by the arm. 

“Let me go!” she panted, still laugh- 
ing and blushing. 

Artie crushed her in his arms, and 
kissed her until she ceased to struggle. 

“Minx!” he thought to himself. “As 
if I didn’t know you from Ellen.” 

“I don’t believe you love me at all,” 
murmured the girl. 

“T myself have little doubt of it, 
cried another voice. 

They sprang apart in confusion. 
Colonel Darrell was looking at them 
sarcastically. 

With a hysterical little laugh, Miss 
Rostrevor fled. 

“Ye have a way about ye that is pe- 
culiarly your own,” said the colonel. 
“Well, Artie, she’s a fine girl. I was 


she 
You 


” 


worried a bit, for the way ye rushed off 
so suddenly I began to think it was 
Kathleen ye were after.” 

Artie’s blood froze with horror. 

“In God’s name,” he cried, 
it Kathleen that just left us?’ 

“Are ye crazy?” 


“wasn’t 
cole nel, 


said the 
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“Don’t ye know your own sweetheart, 
and don’t I know .my own niece? It’s 
Ellen yonder, I tell ye.” 

Artie’s laugh curdled the colonel's 
blood as the young man strode away, 
and the worthy warrior passed feebly 
up the lane, muttering: ‘God be good 
to me, but this sort of thing must stop!" 

The next morning Artie Carlow had 
written a note to Kathleen, and was still 
in the hideous throes of composing one 
to Ellen, when there entered his room 
in the Lissimore Inn one Timmy Coolan 
with a note. It read: 

Dear Artie: I am in Claugheen Lane. 
Come to me right away. I have a thousand 
things to tell you. So come right away. 

ELLEN RostTREVvoRr. 

Artie went with leaden feet, but when 
he reached Claugheen Lane it was 
Kathleen, in her simple white dress and 
dazzling smile, who was waiting for 
him by the stile. A dozen bitter re- 
proaches leaped to his lips as he looked 
at her, smiling, but yet frightened ; and 
then he was pressing her hands to his 
lips. 

“It was you in Ellen’s clothes the 
other day, wasn’t it?’ he whispered. 

She shook her head. 

“Which one of us are you in love 
with, Artie?” she said. 

“With you—Kathleen.” 

“But I’m not Kathleen. I’m Ellen.” 

He drew and looked at her 
closely. 

“Yes,” he said, “I see it now. Good- 


back, 


by. 

She turned pale. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 


“I’m going to ask your sister to mar- 
ry me.” 

“She won’t, because she’s already en- 
gaged to Lord Inchquin. And _ then 
again, she’s never met you at all.” 

“Then you're my Kathleen! It was 
you all the time.” 

“Yes, I’m your Kathleen, but I’m 
Ellen Rostrevor, too. Can’t you see ?— 
it was Ellen masquerading as Kathleen 
all the time—from the beginning.” 

What happened next none but the 
fairies know, and they, secretive little 
people, refuse to tell. 


























AR to the north, beyond the 
; valley of the famed Yukon, 
on the banks of a little stream 
that feeds one of its navigable 
tributaries, is the little mining 
camp of Santon. It is not a rich camp. 
There was a wild stampede to it once, 
but most of the fur-clad host of Argo- 
nauts, who stained the virgin peace of 
the spot for a disappointing season with 
the reek of their greed-savage toil, and 
the corresponding lust of their recrea- 
tions, scornful of a comparatively 
small return for their gigantic labors, 
cinched their pack straps, and went 
cursing away. 

There was an even dozen fairly good 
claims located that could be worked at 
a sinall profit, that furnished work for 

une two hundred men. Some hundred 
nore claims, that couldn’t be worked at 
any profit, furnished those who had 
wrought in hardship and danger but 
cold graves for golden dreams. 

A community as small as the “Little 
town o’ Tail-holt,” and as cosmopolitan 
as New York, rooted more or less per- 
manently, developed a conglomerate 
personality, as communities do, and ex- 
isted, worked, fought, hoped, and hated 
through the half-year days and the long, 
mystic-lit nights, half forgotten of its 
own country because of its comparative 
poverty and remoteness from the main 
lines of travel; but the beat of its mot- 
ley heart echoed around the world in the 
bosom of the waiting woman. 

A fair-haired fisherman’s daughter 








stared, long and often, out over a Nor- 
wegian fjord, wondering what this far- 
off Santon, that was to yield her Ole 
sufficient money for his return journey 
and a little farm in his native land, 
might be like; the daughter of an earl 
wept in the garden of an English castle, 
her lips pressed to a letter, written on an 
empty dynamite case in a little log hut 
in Santon by a man whose elder brother 
was of her father’s rank and fortune; 
the wife of a quondam minister in a lit- 
tle Indiana town knelt by her children’s 
bedside, when the wailing winter wind 
sang the terror of the North into her 
heart, and prayed for the husband and 
father in far-off Santon, who had braved 
the ghost of the arctic in search of the 
magic that would lay the ghost of pov- 
erty. 

Ole, and the man of God, and the son 
of mortal nobility, temporarily metamor- 
phosed by common toil in a virgin land 
into beings as common to one another 
as the love that drove them, dwelt to- 
gether in the hodgepodge fraternity of 
the elemental, and recked little, while in 
Santon, of any previous rank; where- 
fore Santon was typical of—the millen- 
ium? No! If rank and position were 
forgotten, so were the varying, concomi- 
tant standards of morality and honor. 
The man of God slapped Ole on the 
back in a sincere spirit of democracy, 
and got drunk with him ditto; if the 
ignorant peasant was on an equal foot- 
ing with the son of nobility, so was the 
murky-eyed gambler; and the sin-man- 
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gled life of the camp festered, naked 
and unrebuked, in awful contrast to the 
solemn purity of the snow-mantled 
mountains that walled it in. 

To Santon, after a long, circuitous 
journey, came little Mrs. Roberts and 
her husband, who had been a cashier in 
a bank in Skadamasassaquog, Maine, 
and was a fugitive from circumstantial 
evidence. 

They arrived in camp one August day 
Via a canoe, propelled by a couple of 
Siwash, who had paddled them the three 
days’ journey up the little stream from 
its mouth, where the river steamer, run- 
ning north from the Yukon, had landed 
them. 

Mr. Roberts, giving the name of An- 
drews. rented a two-room log cabin on 
the edge of the camp, bought bedding, 
cooking utensils, and provisions, and by 
bedtime of the day of their arrival he 
had two dollars in money, a place to live, 
and a job in one of the mines at five 
dollars a day. 

Then his fear-strung nerves, that for 
two months had peopled his imagination 
with crafty detectives, who carried his 
baggage as hotel porters, punched his 
tickets as conductors, seated him at table 
on shipboard as stewards, and guessed it 
Was going to rain as cotravelers, re- 
laxed. He laid his head in his wife’s 
lap, and wept, and she cuddled him 
close and mussed his hair, and the com- 
forting mother in the wife crooned to 
the sobbing child in the husband. 

“Were safe, \bby,” he told her. 
“Were safe here, but, oh, my little 
woman! To think of you torn away 
from your old home and friends, and 
chased like a hunted animal into a place 
like this! You never can stand it, 
dear!” 

The spirit of William James may 
know why it is that a man possessed 
with love and the best intentions, whose 
wife has followed him to hell, will in- 
evitably tell her how shiny the heat 
makes her nose look. 

“We've got each other, honey,” she 
answered him cheerily, “and we'll only 
, love the harder for what we've got to 

give up to be together. We know you’re 


honest, anyhow, and—we’'ll get along.” 
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And she smiled into his eyes, and 
joked, and made him believe that there 
Was no more pain and loneliness in her 
heart than in her manner; and he mar- 
veled, and told her she was “a wonder.” 
She was! Joan of Arc was no excep- 
tion to her sex, save in that the particu- 
lar brand of miracle she wrought par- 
took of the sensational, and was there- 
fore news and noticed. 

She was a pretty littke woman of 
about thirty, with fine, fair hair, and 
wide-set, honest, gray eyes. Her ances- 
tors came over in the Mayflower, or 
thereabouts, that they might think cer- 
tain thoughts and live in a certain way. 
Mrs. Roberts did. 

Mr. Roberts was chiefly her husband, 
a man of medium gifts, crowned with a 
priceless love; and, like most kings, his 
crown was all that proclaimed him such. 

In a cabin near the Roberts’ dwelt one 
of those men—I use the term purely in 
its significance of a two-legged being— 
who generally precede missionaries 
among savage peoples, and create the 
need of them; though a good gunman, 
invested with the proper authority, 
would be of greater service to man and 
God. 

With -him, in his shame and her own 
ignorance, lived a young Siwash girl. 

One day, some two months after her 
arrival in camp, as Mrs. Roberts sat 
sewing, there came to her ears from this 
cabin the sound of blows, accompanied 
by angry curses and screams of pain. 
Mrs. Roberts rushed down to the camp's 
one store, in which Dave Martin, the 
proprietor, and a few friends sat at a 
listless game of poker. 

“Oh, Mr. Martin!’ 
“Come quick! Quick! That man Nel- 
son’s murdering his wife! Oh, hurry, 
Mr. Martin! Can’t you hear her scream- 
ing? Oh, come! Come!” 

“Why, there now, ma’am,” Dave an- 
swered her soothingly, “don’t you go an’ 
feel that way about it. Ye see—well, 
ye know He squirmed in his seat 
evasively. 

“T know it! I know it! I know it!” 
Mrs. Roberts flung at him in a crescendo 
of anxiety and indignation. “Don’t 
stand there and argue! Listen!” <A 


she gasped. 
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wailing scream came to their _ ears. 
“Can’t you hear? The man’s killing 
her !” 

Dave listened attentively. 

“Why, no, ma’am,” he said judicially. 
“T wouldn’t judge he was a-killin’ her, 
as ye might say. No, ma’am, I wouldn’t 
say that. Nels, he’s been a-drinkin’ 
right heavy o’ Jate, and I reckon she 
must o’ crossed him somehow; but he 
wouldn't kill nobody. I don’t reckon 
he’s bad that way.” 

“But the man’s beating her. You can 
hear it. Are you going to let a woman 
be——’” 

“Aw, now, she ain't a woman’s ye 
might say,” Dave interrupted her. “She 
ain't nothin’ but a Siwash, ma’am. 
That’s all. You don’t savvy the ways 
o’ this country right, ma’am. We don’t 
never mess into no squaw man’s rows. 
Them Siwash—ye gotta beat ’em now 
an’ ag’in. They don’t like ye if ye don’t.” 

“Oh, you coward!” Mrs. Roberts 
raged. “You brutal coward!” 

“No, ma‘am, I ain’t no coward,” said 
Dave. “If that there was a white wom- 
an I'd go agin’ a dozen, bare-handed, to 
git him. Ye don’t savvy this country, 
ma’am. We don’t never mess——” 

But Mrs. Roberts was gone. 

Up the trail she went alone, straight 
to the cabin whence the cries came, and 
threw open the door. Shrunk into a 
huddle in one corner, naked to the waist, 
] 1 with hate, fear-shot 


ips asnarl eyes 
gh the veil of coarse, black 


glaring throu 
He 
the savage woman in-process of acquire- 
ment of the principles of civilization. 
The huge, shock-shouldered exponent 
of that state leaned above her, reeling 
slightly, one hand upraised, grasping 
the end of a leathern belt, the tip of 
which was moist with the sweat of the 
girl’s veins, that stained one brown 
shoulder blade, where the threatening 
thong had bit. 

The very essence of that marvelous 
element of dominance and innate mas- 
tery over all peoples of tinted pigment, 
that great, divine heritage of the all- 
conquering white, was in the man’s 
voice as he spoke: 

“T’ll learn you, you whimperin’ thief! 


1 


uir that fell about her face, cowered | 


You will feed that lousy brother o’ 
your’n out o’ my grub box, will you? 
Hungry, was he? Hungry, hey? 
Ye-e-h! When I git done with you, you 
nigger-headed dago, you’re goin’ to be 
plumb willin’ to let that Siwash rat stay 
hungry ’fore you ever feed him another 
meal out o’ grub that I’ve paid fer! 
Ye-e-e-h! I'll learn you!” 

The pedagogic strip of leather dan- 
gled over the man’s shoulder, as he 
flicked it backward, to gain sweep, that 
the impending lesson might make the 
promised impression. but school sud- 
denly adjourned. 

Mrs. Roberts, from behind, caught the 
laxly held strap, and took it away from 
him. The man turned on her with a 
savage oath of surprise and anger. 

“Don't swear!” said Mrs. Roberts. 

She picked up a shawl from the table, 
and, stepping past the whisky-fuddled, 
staring man, leaned above the crouching 
girl, and patted her head assuringly. 

“Come, dearie,” she said gently, hand- 
ing her the shawl. ‘Don't be afraid. 
Throw this over you, and come with 
me.” 

The girl obeyed dumbly, and shrank 
close to her little protectress, as Mrs. 
Roberts turned and started for the door. 
The man, recovered from his bewilder- 
ment, barred the way. 

“IT know you!” he bawled. “You're 
that stuck-up cheechako woman. Too 
good to live, ain’t you? What'd ye think 
ye’re goin’ to do with my woman, hey ?” 

Mrs. Roberts measured the sodden 
bulk of him with a calmly contemptuous 
eye. 

“I’m going to take her home with 
me,” she said quietly. ‘Let me pass!” 

The whisky demon throned in the 
man’s brain took complete command for 
a mad instant, and wiped his subject’s 
face of all human semblance with the 
sponge of rage. The man raised his 
arm, as though to strike. 

“Damn you!” he screamed. “T’1I——” 

Mrs. Roberts stepped forward, 
reached up, and slapped him full on the 
mouth. 

“TI told you not to swear!” she said 
sharply. “And please stop these absurd 
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melodramatics. Now, stand out of the 
way, and let us go.” 

The man stared blankly, his wonder- 
pendant lip quivered, and two fat, ludi- 
crous tears slipped from his swollen eye- 
lids. 

“Ye hit me!” he blubbered suddenly. 
“Ye went an’ hit me! What'd ye do 
that fer? She’s my woman. You ain’t 
got no right to come here an’—-—~” 

Crying weakly, he babbled on long 
after the two women had left the shack. 

Now, a New England woman is a 
relative by results of the homing pigeon. 
Take her to any part of the world, and 
she will shed a gradually widening aura, 
vaporized of a triple-distilled essence of 
spirits of Bunker Hill; ashamed, in the 
light of its radiance, the heathen dons 
pants, other miracles come to pass, and 
behold, Timbuktu is become Skowhe- 
gan, and —-she’s home! 

In Maine, Mrs. Roberts had kept a 
girl, and taught a Sunday-school class in 
a mission church. The rescued Siwash 
girl, whose erstwhile lord disappeared 
from camp soon after she was taken 
from him, substituted for both—observe 
the spread of the aura—formed a vio- 
lent attachment for her tutor and mis- 
tress, helped indifferently about the 
cabin, and achieved an adroitness in ele- 
mentary biblical gymnastics, the more 
remarkable, for that she had absolutely 
no conception of the wherefor and why 
of the standing on her theological hind 
legs, and barking for a lump of eternity. 

The inexplicable stunt seemed to 
please her mistress, wherefore she 
reared and barked joyously, and with 
much mimetic proficiency. For the same 
reason, comprehending no other, she em- 
braced the strange doctrine of chastity. 
If she couldn't, at first, conceive an un- 
derstanding and love of the Being of 
whom Mrs. Roberts strove to teach her, 
she was capable of a great love for and 
desire to please Mrs. Roberts, who 
could. 

For some eight months, the Roberts’ 
life ran smoothly. They valued their 





safety and freedom according to the 
price they had paid for it, and their hap- 
piness, if tinged with melancholy, was 
deep and real. 
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The darkness of the long winter night, 
so beautifully and terribly relieved by 
the softly sighing ghosts of frozen 
flames that flooded space with ever- 
shifting, multicolored grotesqueries of 
radiance—the silken, swishing northern 
lights—gripped the North with the 
power of its weird spell, and melted 
slowly in the long dawn of spring. 

One day, late in May, as Mr. Rob- 
erts was on his way home from work, 
the man from whom Mrs. Roberts had 
taken the Indian girl, but that day re- 
turned to camp, stopped him. 

“Name Andrews?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“You lie! Yer name’s Roberts, an’ 
yer wanted fer robbin’ a bank in Skada- 
massassaquog, Maine.” 

Mr. Roberts had often wondered just 
how he would act if this should ever 
happen, and that was the only clear 
thought in his brain as he stood looking 
at the man; he wondered what he would 
do and say, and said and did nothing. 

“T reckon you and me can talk busi- 
ness, hey?” the man leered. “I reckon 
maybe you don't feel so stiff-necked as 
that there wife o’ your’n, that come 
pokin’ her nose into my game las’ fall. 
I reckon maybe you feel like you owed 
me some money that you was goin’ to 
pay me right soon, hey?” 

Tell where he got his information, or 
how he identified Mr. Roberts, the man 
would not. 

“I got the goods on you, an’ got ’em 
right,’ he said. “I got the proof on me, 
too. Never mind what it is, ner how I 
got it. Jes’ come through!” 

Shocked out of their dream of secur- 
ity, and stripped of the means of farther 
flight, should it be necessary, the Rob- 
ertses again lived and slept with fear. 

Religion, as verbally expounded by 
Mrs. Roberts, the Siwash girl verbally 
aped, and understood not at all; but 


fear, silently expressed, she quickly 
comprehended. 
A half-conscious exclamation made 


by Mrs. Roberts one day, when Nelson 
passed near the window, identified to 
her the immediate cause of it. 

“Ah gass you don’ lak heem, dass 
man?’ she inquired, pointing to him. 














“Oh, I wish I could kill him!’ Mrs. 
Roberts gasped, in a sudden, futile fury. 
“T wish I could kill him!” 


“Ooo-ee! Yeh!” the girl exclaimed, 
clapping her hands delightedly. ‘Weeth 
goon, so—boom! You keel some tam’ 
dass man? QOoo-ee! Dass be fonny !” 

“Ellen!” Mrs. Roberts gasped. “Of 
course not!” 

“Oh, you don’ keel some tam’?” the 
girl questioned disappointedly. “You 
lak heem die, why so no? You scare 
you go by skookum ’ouse? Na! Dass 
man don’ tak’ whi’ woma’ by skookum 
‘ouse.” 

“It would be wicked, Ellen ; you know 
that.” 

“Ooo-ee! Yeh!’ the girl 
“You scare you go by hell!” 

A few days later, Nelson came to the 
cabin while Mr. Roberts was absent at 
the mine, and demanded. more money. 
He was almost humble jn his demand, 
and his manner was nervous and fur- 
tive. 

“I’m gonna leave camp, ma’am,” he 
said respectfully, ‘tan’ I ain't got no 
money to go on. I got gamblin’ with 
that I got from you, an’—it’s the last 
time I'll bother ve, ma’am. Stake me 
this once, and I’m gone for good.” 

“But we haven't got it,” Mrs. Roberts 
said. “We gave you everything we had 

everything!” 

The man wet his lips nervously. 

“Oh, you got some cached some- 
wheres,” he said, with a shaky laugh. 
“I gotta have it, ma'am; I just got word 
from a fr’end o’ mine that—— Looky 
here!” 

He took from the inside pocket of his 
mackinaw a paper many times folded 
into a square of about five inches, and 
held it up so that she could see it. On 
it was a half tone of Mr. Roberts. 
\bove the picture, in large type, were 
the words: “HAVE YOU SEEN THIS 
MAN?” Underneath, the like-typed 
vord “DESCRIPTION” headed a col- 
umn of finer print that Mrs. Roberts 
could not read as far away as he held it. 

“That there’s my proof,” he said. 
‘That's how I got wise to ye. I run 


nodded. 





acrost it in Dawson when I was down 
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there. Come on, now, you stake me 
this once, an’ I'll give it to ye. Then | 
got nothin’ on ye. Jest as soon’s the 
money's in my hands I'll give it to ye.” 

“But we haven't got it,” Mrs. Roberts 
wept. “Give me time. Just a little time. 
We'll borrow it, or : 

The man shook his head. 
trembling. 

“IT can't wait,” he said. ‘Either you 
cough up or I take this down to the 
chief right now.” 

He moved toward the door. 

“Oh, don't! Please, please, don’t!” 
Mrs. Roberts was on her knees to him, 
begging. “\Vait! Just a little time! | 
haven't got it, I tell you! I'll get it! By 
to-morrow I'll ws 

“Damn to-morrow!” the man ripped 
out savagely. He held the picture up 
like an auctioneer. “Come on! You've 
got it! You've got it cached some- 
where. I gotta have it. Git it fer me, 
or I turn this over to the chief right 
now ! 

He jammed his hat on his head, and 
put his hand on the doorknob. 

Then the Siwash girl, standing in the 
doorway of the rear room, shot him 
through the heart with Mr. Roberts’ 
rifle. 

He spun halfway around, his hands 
clutching at his chest; stared at the girl 
in the doorway, with the whining, sur- 
prised look of a small boy, who says to 





He was 





a slightly larger one: “Aw! Why'n't 
you pick on somebody yer size!” and 


crumpled up on the floor. 

His outflung hand, holding the folded 
square of paper on which was the pic- 
ture, almost touched Mrs. Roberts where 
she knelt; and, as instinctively and sud- 
denly as a drowning man grabs a float- 
ing chip, she snatched it up, and thrust 
it into the bosom of her dress. 

The Siwash girl came forward with 
a stolid grin. 

“Dass good!” she said reassuringly to 
her terror-crazed mistress. 

There was a halloo from the trail, 
and the sound of excited men’s voices, 
coming nearer. 

“Ah thank you tell dass mans don’ 
tak’ me by skookum ’ouse. Tell dass 
mans you lak heem die! Ah don’ theenk 
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Ah go by hell some tam’. Ah ain’ scare 
for hell. Ah theenk das hell beeg dam’ 
lie. Ooo-ee! Ah ‘scuse me thank you 
bad swear!” 

“Oh, God! God!” Mrs. Roberts 
moaned. “\What have you done, Ellen? 
What have you done?” 

The literal-minded Siwash widened 
her eyes in surprise at the question, and 
very simply stated a self-evident fact. 

“Ah keel dass man,” she said. “You 
lak heem die, you don’ keel for scare 
you go by hell,” she explained. “Ah 


don’ scare for hell. Dass fonny for 
you. Ooo-ee! You plenty laugh!’ The 
babel of the voices came from very 
near. A slight tinge of anxiety colored 


the monotony of the girl’s matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘Ah thank you tell dass mans 
don’ tak’ me by skookum ’ouse.” 

The recollection of the deadly wish 
she had expressed in the girl’s hearing 
thrust with sickening clarity through 
Mrs. Roberts’ numbed consciousness. 
She realized dimly that a number of 
men were in the room. The face of 
Dave Martin materialized out of the 
rushing dark that encompassed her. The 
picture of a courtroom flashed clear in 
her brain as she looked at him. On the 
bench, in a judge's robe, sat Martin. At 
the bar stood the Siwash girl, manacled 
hands extended pleadingly. Her voice 
came clear: 


“Ah thank yout. tell dass mans don’ 
tak’ me by skookum ’ouse.” 

Then the voice of the black-robed 
Martin: 

“She ain't nothin’ but Siwash, 


ma’am!” 

The light in her brain that illuminated 
this picture went out. The real Dave 
leaned over her. 

“T did it!” she shrieked. “It was I 
that shot him! I did it! I did it!” 

Martin’s voice came to her from what 
seemed an infinite distance. 

“The hell ye did!” it said. ‘Well, 
well! I never thought ye had it in ye.” 

Then Dave's face, and the whirling, 
starred dark that framed it, vanished; 
and for a long time she sat at her desk 
in the fifth-grade room of the Malden, 
Massachusetts, public school, staring at 
her arithmetic, and wondering why Nel- 


lie Henderson hadn’t invited her to her 
birthday party. After a time, her 
teacher came down the aisle to her, and 
told her. 

“Nellie didn’t ask you because she 
knew you had murdered your doll,” she 
said. “We all know it, and you are to 
be expelled from school. A policeman’s 
coming in a few minutes to take you 
away to jail.” 

Then the boy that sat across the aisle 
from her, came over, and put his arm 
around her. 

*Na, he won't, neither,” he said stout- 
ly. “Don't vou be scared. I'll pound 
his face for him if he tries it.” 

“But you're too little,” she sobbed. 

“Aw! I can be big in a minute if I 
want to. You just shut your eyes and 
count ten, and then look at me, an’ see 
how big I am.” 

And she shut her eyes and counted 
ten, but when sh¢ tried to open them she 
couldn't; but she felt the boy's hand on 
her forehead, and it was a very large 
hand; so she knew that he had really 
gotten very big. She heard a voice that 
was very deep and gruff, that she sup- 
posed must be the policeman talking, but 
she wasn't afraid, and listened close. 

“Well, of all the rotten luck!” the 
voice boomed disgustedly. “I’ve trailed 
that guy from Nome to Fairbanks, an’ 


halfway back ag’in, an’ not more’n a 
half hour afore I’m due to grab him, 
this little woman goes an’ rams the lead 
into hin 


She made a 
her eves, and 
her husband, 


Chis was strange talk. 
desperate effort to open 
looked into the face of 
bending over her, and past him to Dave 
Martin and a number of men of the 
camp grouped around a heavily bearded 
stranger dressed for the trail. 

*S-h-h-h-h ! 
husband said. 
toe softly out. 

The bearded one approached, and 
leaned over her. 

“Y'all right now?” he inquired. 

She nodded weakly. 

“I’m deppity marshal,” the man said. 
“T want to talk to ye by and by. ['ll 
come up later, when ye’re feelin’ better.” 


She’s coming to,” her 
The men started to tip- 
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“T shot him,” she said monotonously. 

“Sure ye did!” said the marshal. “I 
wouldn’t never try to skin a woman out 
o’ what was comin’ to her. Ye had the 
luck, and beat me to it.” Then he guf- 
fawed loudly at the mute question her 
dazed eyes spoke, and answered it: 
“That guy you leaded was bBull-con 
Weemer, o’ Nome. He killed two o’ his 
pardners on a prospect up there, an’ 
made a get-away. They’s a price o’ one 
thou on him, dead or alive. I'll come 
up later an’ talk it over with ye.” 

He nodded to her husband, and went 
out. 

“T got it,” she whispered to her hus- 
band, as the door closed behind him. 
“T got it.” 

She took the paper from the bosom 
of her dress, and handed it to him. His 
face blanched as he looked at his picture 
and the ominous heading. With trem- 
Lling fingers he unfolded it. It was a 
feature page from the Sunday edition 
of the Seattle Times. On one part of 
the page was his wife’s picture. On an- 


HOME 


ORTH and South, and Kast and West, 
Faring through a heedless wor 


other the picture of their old home in 
Maine. The page was boldly headed: 


DYING BANKER CONFESSES TO CRIME AN- 
OTHER WANDERS IN EXILE FOR. 


Friends Scour Country for Missing Man Who Fled 
With His Devoted Wife on Discovery of Circum- 
stantial Evidence That Would Have Con- 
victed Him in Any Court in the Land. 


PROBABLY MANY SIMILAR VICTIMS OF LAW’S 
FALLIBILITY LANGUISHING IN JAIL. 


Go down to Skadamasassaquog, and 
ask any woman in town what she’d 
rather have than the Kohinoor diamond. 
She'll say: 

“Why, that picturesque Indian house 
girl of the Roberts’, of course. You 
know that she has been with them now 
for six years, and she simply cannot 
be persuaded to leave. I know, for a 
fact, that Mrs. Judge Ellis made her a 
perfectly fabulous offer, but—— Must 
you go? I wish | might ask you to stay 
for lunch, but our cook left this morn- 


° , 
ing, and—— 


SONG 


far my heart had wandered, 


Id, on its gypsy quest; 


Largess hours had flung aside, Day and Night had squandered, 
Sitting by the friendly hearths that made it welcome guest. 


Far across a golden world, its gypsy feet were roaming, 
Fair, and still-untrodden ways beckoned bright before. 

Just a springtime linnet’s song sent it sudden homing, 
Back to greet the lilac scents around my cottage door. 


In the spring, star-fretted dusk, 


soft I heard it calling, 


Caught the stir of eager hands, groping at the latch; 


Marked its shadow 


on the wall, 


through the firelight falling; 


Knew it gathered home at least, ‘neath my spring-sweet thatch. 


Open to the vagrant winds stands my door, free-swinging, 
Open to the footsteps of a vagabond’s desire; 

Close beside the chimney breast, in a corner singing, 
sides my gypsy heart content, by the peat-fed fire. 


MartuaA HASKELL CLARK. 
















CHAPTER I. 
RANDOM MEMORIES, 


HE faithfully kept diary slips 
from my hand, and my gaze 
wanders out over the Fifth 
Avenue of to-day. Powerful, 
low-bodied motor cars, carry- 

ing men and women hardly recognizable 
for caps, veils, goggles, and dusters, 

dash by, followed by sumptuous limou- 
sine cars, in which are other men and 
women riding in all the luxury of their 
drawing-rooms. There are hired cabs, 
in which ride very smartly dressed men 
and women—perhaps too smartly, for 
they had no place in the society of which 
I am thinking now. A few carriages 
bearing quietly, but richly, gowned 
women, the equipages bearing the crests 
of some old New York families, also 
are to be seen, but not in such great 
numbers as they were in the old days. 

Also, there is a countless throng pass- 

ing on foot—members of the first fam- 

ilies of the land, climbers with millions 
of dollars to throw away for the sake 
of being mentioned in the social roster, 
flashily dressed persons, and less well- 
groomed men and women going to and 
from their work. The hum of the mo- 
tors, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs, the 
shuffle of thousands of feet, the distant 
roar of the elevated make a fitting ac- 
companiment to this seething picture be- 
fore me—Fifth Avenue of to-day. 

It is all so complex, so tense, so dif- 
ferent from the society of my young 
manhood. 
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TOWNSEND * 


It is a gay picture, and I am in no 
mood to quarrel with it at present, for 
my mind’s eye is taking me back to the 
days of a different society. 

The motor cars fade from my view, 
the flashily dressed persons disappear ; 
the great hotels, towering to the sky 
above their pretentious portals, change. 
I see the Fifth Avenue of my youth. 

The picture is no less animated, for 
those were brave days, and the social 
leaders knew the value of originality. 
The cabs and broughams change to 
vehicles of a less modern outline, the 
gowns of the women are more dignified, 
the girls are more girlish, the older 
women more sedate, the smart clothes 
of the men change to the dignified frock 
coats and tall hats of the days just after 
the war. There is less display and more 
quiet elegance—the elegance of dignity. 
The expenditure of great amounts of 
money is less evident—but the pride of 
family, of tradition handed down from 
their forefathers, the pride of position 
in the social, business, and political life 
of their city is in the faces. There are 
great thinkers, statesmen, and mer- 
chants. There are grand dames who in 
the stately pride of their youth led the 
dignified minuets, and there are sweet 
young girls in simple frocks. The tow- 
ering hotels change to the solid brown- 
stone-front houses that sufficed the 
leaders of New York society in those 
days. I see the ancient Grinnell house, 
at Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
where so many brilliant dinners, recep- 
tions, and balls were held. 
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I see the old mansion, where the 
first great fancy-dress ball in my recol- 
lection was given by the Peter Lorillard 
Ronalds, just before the closing of the 
war. I was too young to attend this, 
but the descriptions come back to me 
now without referring to my diary— 
the wonderful gowns ordered from Eu- 
rope three months in advance, the great 
names that appeared on the list of 
guests. 

Again the dignified society of my boy- 
hood home in Albany comes back to me. 
I can hear the men of affairs learnedly 
discussing the events of the day at se- 
date receptions, and the great ladies 
primly reproving their daughters for 
some little piece of seeming boldness. 
Farther into the past my fancy takes 
me, and I ama child sitting at my grand- 
mother’s knee, listening to stories of her 
childhood, when our great nation was 
young, and the Battery was the center 
of New York society. Again I see her 
as she tells me of the quiet summer 
evenings when she strolled there with 
my grandfather, and exchanged courtly 
greetings with the other great ladies and 
gentlemen of the time. Those were the 
times when the Bowery was a lane be- 
tween pretty little farms, and New York 
looked for all the world like a Dutch 
village. 

The roar in the street outside changes 
to tumult of voices, and my memory 
carries me back to my first visit to Lon- 
don as a young man, when I saw good 
Queen Victoria for the first time on the 
occasion of the triumphal entry of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
duke having just married the only 
daughter of the czar of Russia. I see 
the snow-covered streets, and the splen- 
did costumes of the participants in the 
procession, and clearest of all do I see 
the plain, pure, and forceful face of the 
queen. I hear the great throng crying: 
“God save the queen!” and feel again 
the thrill that I felt that December day. 

And now it is my first visit to Paris. 
What a sight those gay, gas-lighted 
boulevards present of a night. I know 
I shall never forget my wonder and de- 
light when I first saw them—the splen- 
did Place de la Concorde, how lovely 


with its countless circles of lamps, com- 
memorative groups of statuary, and 
monuments, and fountains, making a 
glorious commencement to the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, all looking like a 
fairyland at night. 

A host of impressions—of great men 
and great places—and I am back in 
New York. I see my beloved father, 
my brother, Bradley Martin, and my 
good friend, Ward McAllister, whose 
social leadership marked an epoch in the 
society of the metropolis, the life of 
which is now speeding under my win- 
dow. How fondly I recall the leisure 
and repose people took in those olden 
days, after the hours of activity were 
over. The present generation knows so 
little of the tranquillity of such homes 
as that of Mrs. Schermerhorn, both the 
Mrs. Astors, Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, and others whose names and 
faces come crowding back upon me. 
Then, too, I see the early days at New- 
port, when the delightful social life of 
the cottages was so simple and sincere, 
when Mr. Ward McAllister did so much 
to make it gay with picnics, in those 
days called “Dutch treats,” because 
every one paid his own share. More 
memories come—memories of the first 
state ball of my brother, Bradley Mar- 
tin, of great balls and receptions by the 
ever more wealthy society. 

Again I hear the great Gladstone tell- 
ing me of his admiration for Americans, 
and again I am back at the Christmas 
party at Balmacaan, in Scotland, given 
on the occasion of the engagement of 
the daughter of my brother bradley to 
the Earl of Craven. 

The memories crowd one another 
faster as names better known to this 
generation come to mind. I recall with 
a start that I have forgotten my diary, 
and have been letting my mind wander 
as it would, when I| had set out merely 
to refresh my memory enough to set 
down in some degree of order a few 
reminiscences of scenes, events, and peo- 
ple. 

My ancestors, John, Henry, and 
Richard, the three younger sons of the 
Marquis of Townshend, came to Amer- 
ica in 1665. Their father had provided 
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each of them with sufficient means to 
make their way in the New World. 

These three brothers left their ances- 
tral home of Raynham—or Riverhome 
—Sussex, to build up their fortunes in 
what to them was an unknown country. 
In those days the crossing of the Atlan- 
tic was a very different affair to the 
pleasant journey of to-day. One was 
weeks at sea in an old sailing ship, 
driven at the mercy of the winds. No 
guarantee was afforded that it would 
ever reach its destination at all. 

Raynham, the home which these 
brothers were leaving behind them, was 
a very large estate, which had been the 
property of their ancestors since the 
day when William of Normandy, in 
1006, dividing the spoils of his conquest 
among his trusty captains, allotted to 
one De Haville (Townshend) the prop- 
erty called Raynham. 

There is probably no family to-day 
that can show in authentic history so 
straight and unbroken a line back to the 
Norman Conquest of England in the 
year 1066 as the Townshends. 

It is true that when De Haville died 
he left only a daughter, but if the line 
of the Townshends was thus threatened 
with early extinction, it was speedily 
rescued by the advent to the shores of 
Great Britain of Ludovicus (Louis), of 
blue Norman blood, who, coming over 
with Henry I. from Normandy, quickly 
picked out the charming young daugh- 
ter of De Haville as his bride, and, mar- 
rying her, adopted the family name of 
Townshend. 

The rich lands of Raynham not only 
remained intact for eight hundred years, 
but were largely increased by crown 
grants given in return for valuable state 
service. Thus, Richard III. raised the 
head of the house to a baronetcy, and 
after Richard’s defeat and death on 
Boswell Field, Baron Townshend was 
reappointed by Henry VII., holding 
office till 1498. 

In 1588, nearly one hundred years 
later, we find Roger Townshend 
knighted by Admiral Howard for gal- 
lant services after the defeat of the 
And here we see the 
the 


Spanish Armada. 
cropping out of 


first instance 
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Townshend aversion to Roman suprem- 
acy. 

From the first dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, the family espoused the Protestant 
side, and Colonel Richard Townshend 
was so valued and able a leader under 
Oliver Cromwell against Charles I. that 
he was given a large Irish estate in the 
County of Cork, which is held by the 
family at the present day. 

Horatio Townshend, the proprietor 
of Raynham Hall, the family seat, ren- 
dered such service to Charles II., in the 
chaos which succeeded Cromwell’s 
death, that he was raised to the peerage 
in 1661, under the title of Baron Town- 
shend, of Lynn Regis. 

When the three younger sons of the 
Marquis of Townshend came out to 
America in 1665, they first settled at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, a spot which 
in those days was the most important 
rendezvous of the English fleet. Later 
on they dispersed, and while Henry went 
up the Hudson River to settle in Corn- 
wall, Orange County, and Richard went 
to Pennsylvania, John alone remained 
at Oyster Bay, where the house which 
he built still stands to this day. 

These New Englanders were sturdy 
pioneers, One of the brothers—Henry, 
who settled in Cornwall—although a 
man of strong religious convictions, and 
a firm adherent of the Church of Eng- 
land, was by no means a Puritan. A 
wide-minded man, and a lover of hu- 
manity, he was distressed to see the per- 
secution of the Quakers by the Puritans 
of those days, and, prompted by his 
sympathy for all who were oppressed, 
he, out of the kindness of his heart, al- 
lowed the Quakers to come and meet 
at his house. 

At that time Peter Stuyvesant held 
the position of burgomeister of the town 
—equivalent in those days to that of 
mayor—and this burgomeister treated 
the unfortunate Quakers in such a ter- 
rible way that my ancestor could not 
help but come to their aid. He saw 
them in distress, and, no matter to what 
religious sect they belonged, that was 
sufficient cause to enlist his sympathies 
on their behalf. When the burgomeis- 
ter discovered that the Quakers were 
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holding meetings in my ancestor’s house, 
his ferocity turned against the man who 
had afforded harborage to this down- 
trodden sect, and he directed that Henry 
Townshend should be imprisoned. My 
ancestor, for his charitable action, was 
thus confined for some months’ in the 
fort at New Amsterdam, as New York 
was then called. His little daughter 
came day by day to bring him food. 

When released from prison, Henry 
returned to Oyster Bay, where he lived 
peacefully to a green old age. He was a 
typical member of the Townshend fam- 
ily, full of the courage of his own re- 
ligious and political convictions, and, in 
the integrity of his life, bore out the old 
family motto: 

“Fidelity brought these honors to our 
race.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SOCIETY OUR GRANDMOTHERS KNEW, 


I always see the old New York—that 
is, the New York of the days a genera- 
tion before the Civil War—through the 
eyes of my maternal grandmother, the 
daughter of the good Solomon Town- 
shend. I can see her now—a proud, 
grand dame, stately and patrician, de- 
scribing with animation the receptions 
and balls that took so prominent a place 
in the history of her day. 

Hers were prim old days, but as a 
child I loved to hear her tell of people 
and events, for things that seemed dull 
when | read them in the histories be- 
came fascinatingly interesting when 
clothed in her quaint expressions and 
opinions. There are many steel engrav- 
ings of old New York, but to me the 
best could not bring back the scenes of 
the early Dutch city so well as could my 
grandmother’s descriptions. The ex- 
pression of her eyes as she dwelt lov- 
ingly upon those far-off days of her 
youth told me that she saw again the 
scenes she was describing, and lived 
again in those bygone times. 

In her girlhood, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, New York still 
was a quaint old town of winding 
streets, lined with high-shouldered 


Dutch houses, here and there inter- 
spersed with the marketplaees, where 
not so many years before the Dutch 
and English colonists had _ traded. 
Where great skyscrapers now rear their 
lofty heads, and traffic roars day and 
night, there were quiet farmhouses or 
shady lanes. 

In those days there was practically 
no hotel life, such as we know it to-day, 
although I well remember stories of the 
delightful old inns along the few well- 
traveled roads. Only those persons who 
owned horses and conveyances traveled 
for pleasure, and these were generally 
of a class who had friends in the cities, 
and who, on arrival, instead of requir- 
ing hotel accommodations, were received 
as guests in the great old town houses. 
Consequently hospitality was developed 
to a wonderful degree, and the owners 
of country homes along the lines of 
traffic, as well as the city folk, were al- 
ways ready to receive and entertain 
guests. 

The coach and pair-horse cabriolet-— 
both brought over from the mother 
country by the English settlers—were 
the chief conveyances, and when a fam- 
ily set out for a visit to friends at some 
distance they made up a small cavalcade, 
with their large retinues of servants, and 
great trunks filled with elaborate cos- 
tumes. As our present-day institution, 
the seven-o'clock dinner, is compara- 
tively only a recent one, the midday 
meal was the chief repast of the day, 
and from what my grandmother has told 
me | am sure there were some regal 
dinners served in the great country 
houses and dignified city homes. After 
the lighter supper in the evening, the 
people who made up the society of New 
York loved to take tranquil walks about 
the old Battery and Bowling Green as 
the sun was setting over the New Jer- 
sey hills, casting a ruddy glow on the 
bay and the islands where now stand 
the Goddess of Liberty, the forts, and 
the immigrant station. In those quiet 
hours there was ample time to listen to 
the brilliant conversation between the 
great ladies and the statesmen of the 
time. 

Of these things I loved to hear my 
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grandmother tell. It was always a de- 
light to her to contrast the women of 
her girlhood with those of the time of 
my youth—and with no great flattery to 
the ones of the latter day, | can assure 
you. I wonder what she would have 
said if she could have seen the young 
women we see on Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway to-day! Ah, well, times 
change, and the innovation of to-day is 
the commonplace of to-morrow. 

How unknown in the life typified by 
my grandmother was the present-day 
athletic girl! The young women of that 
period wore clothing quite incompatible 
with the health-giving exercise so freely 
taken by the girls of to-day. They 
stayed close indoors in bad weather, and 
wore the thinnest and most impracti- 
cable of costumes. When they went 
walking it was not in the strong boots, 
short skirts, and sensible hats and coats 
of the modern young women, but in 
flimsy gowns, thin satin slippers, and 
white openwork stockings. The women 
were very dainty, and “sensibility” was 
the prevailing characteristic. It was the 
fashion to faint on the slightest pretext, 
to be afraid of mice, and to avoid every- 
thing in the least outré in their conduct. 
A lady who overstepped the prescribed 
limits immediately was considered un- 
sexed, 

Another and a bigger difference be- 
tween the women of that age and of to- 
day was in their attitude toward life 
before and after marriage. Immediate- 
ly a woman was married in those days 
she began to wear caps—I suppose 
something like the ones we see worn 
very much just at present at costume 
parties by girls. At the age of twenty- 
five a woman was no longer young, and 
at twenty-eight or thirty she was 
“shelved.” In one of the old books my 
grandmother used to read from, a wom- 
an of twenty-five exclaims: “My youth 
is now over!” 

My grandmother used to detail to me 
the stories of social life she had heard 
from her own mother, one of the great 
and important ladies of colonial times, 
at whose receptions were gathered all 
who were representative of the highest 
culture and political distinction of the 


day. At the home of my great-grand- 
mother in New York were entertained 
many times such social and _ political 
leaders as Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Aaron burr. 

Of course, the people retained the 
manners of the European courts, be- 
cause their social standards still were on 
the other side of the Atlantic. They 
were very refined, and very cultured, 
and very sedate, but I suppose in our 
day we might find such society some- 
thing of a bore. 

I love to let my mind dwell on my 
grandmother’s descriptions of the dances 
and receptions of her mother. The 
elderly people sedately joined in the dig- 
nified quadrilles and minuets, walking 
through them with all the grace and pre- 
cision of courtiers. Through my grand- 
mother’s eyes I could see those old gen- 
tlemen and ladies, with their powdered 
wigs and prim caps, going through those 
old-time dances, and smiling on one an- 
other as tenderly as ever a young lover 
smiled on a maiden. My imagination 
grasped every detail, and I still recall 
the gentle tones of the good old lady as 
she told me of those days. 

The interior of my great-grandmoth- 
er’s house, like so many others of its 
time, was charmingly furnished with 
Chippendale brought from England. 
Even the bricks with which the great, 
rambling house was built were imported, 
as was the shining parquetry of the 
floor. The rooms were large and low- 
ceilinged, and the walls were hung with 
souvenirs of the mother country. The 
chandeliers sparkled like jewels as the 
many candles shed a soft light over the 
animated scene of one of these colonial 
receptions—for, of course, in those days 
there was no gas, electricity, or even 
petroleum, to light the houses of the 
wealthy. 

The logs crackled in the great fire- 
place, of which the polished metalwork 
was the pride of the negro slaves. In 
my mind’s eye I could see the guests be- 
gin to arrive for some state occasion, 
and it was easy to appreciate that those 
were times of aristocracy, rather than 
democracy. 

All of those old-time affairs were 
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elaborate, and many of them were im- 
portant in shaping the destiny of the 
country, for there was the budding 
America. There were to be found the 
vitality and strength which later made 
the United States. Of course, the Revo- 
lution broke up many a happy set, and 
even many a family. In my own family 
several of my ancestors were Tories, 
and remained loyal to the crown, while 
the others fought with the Revolution- 
ists. They were stirring times, of 
course, but tended to lend greater im- 
portance to the society of the day. From 
my grandmother's descriptions of the 
receptions and fétes given by my great- 
grandmother, I soon saw that only those 
of culture and brains were admitted to 
the sacred precincts of that home life 
and that society. 

One of the tales which appealed most 
to my youthful imagination was the 
story, handed down from my great- 
grandmother, of Roderic McIntosh. He 
had left his native Scotland for Amer- 
ica after the fatal days of 1745. 

This remarkable man was proud of 
his famous clan, and when he came to 
America he brought with him every 
possible vestige of his ancient dignity, 
and all the ritual of his clanship upon 
which he could lay his hands—his 
sword, his dirk, his jewel”, his cloak, 
his bonnet, his wonderful flunting dogs, 
but, chiefest of all, his 4 pipe r! 

Wherever he walked he was followed 
his piper, whose weird | 

; woke unaccustomed echoes in the 
New World. By night, as well as by 
day, the piper walked behind, for Rory 
McIntosh was rather inclined to believe 
that he might be attacked in the new 
country, and the sound of the bagpipes, 
discoursing old, familiar airs, hailing 
from the bonny land of cakes and 
heather, gave him new courage at every 
turn. 

Thus clinging to the glory of his an- 
cestors, and never forgetting for a mo- 
ment that he belonged to a great Scot- 
tish clan, he, although so many thou- 
sands of miles away from his native 
home, succeeded in surrounding himself 
with the accouterments and symbols of 
his former station. He felt sure that if 

= 


gpipe 


he brought over with him from the 
Highlands sufficient cloaks, bonnets, and 
pipers, he would impress all the old 
Dutch residents with the importance of 
his family, to the traditions and customs 
of which he remained so faithful. 

Even when Rory went to visit people 
in New York, his piper played outside 
the door, much to the merriment and 
joy of passers-by, and the amusement 
of the whole neighborhood. This musi- 
cal homage rendered to him by his own 
servant reached Rory as he stood dis- 
cussing topics of the day in the salons 
of his sometimes powerful hosts, and 
the old, familiar, long-drawn, wailing 
notes made him rise to the occasion, and 
his arguments gathered weight and 
force, for he realized that, notwith- 
standing the high rank of the dignitaries 
with whom he was conversing, he, as a 
descendant of the chief of his clan, 
could hold his own with the best of 
them. 

One of the big affairs | remember my 
grandmother mentioning was the ball 
held in honor of the young Duke of 
Clarence, who afterward became King 
William the Fourth of England. The 
duke, who looked a typical sailor boy, 
visited New York, and was féted by 
society every bit as elaborately—for the 
state of civilization at that time—as ever 
royalty has been entertained here since. 

But among all her reminiscences, 
there was one which seemed to give my 
supreme pleasure. It 
was the story of her marriage, and the 
voyage she made with her bridegroom 
up the Hudson River, to their new 
home in Albany. 

Shortly after she had entered society 
her second cousin, Isaiah Townsend, 
who resided in Albany, visited the fam- 
ily. He was speedily attracted by the 
beautiful and brilliant girl. The two 
young people fell in love with one an- 
other, and after a brief courtship my 
grandmother married him. 

When the wedding was over, all the 
party—bride, bridegroom, parents, and 
guests—went down to the old Battery, 
and there, lying by the quay, was a sloop 
which had been chartered for their hon- 
eymoon voyage. Thus the bridegroom 
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was to take his bride to her new home 
in Albany, one hundred and fifty miles 
up the river. They had decided that 
this would be a far more interesting 
method of traveling than to take the 
conventional coach, with many other 
passengers. . 

Besides the newly married couple 
there were only the crew and some sery- 
ants on board. The household goods 
and old Chippendale furniture which 
Mrs. Solomon Townsend had given 
them, and which the family still rever- 
ently hold to this day, had already been 
sent up the river separately by a pre- 
vious boat. 

It was a fine summer's day, and a 
slight breeze ruffled the calm waters of 
the Hudson as the sloop cast off from 
the quay. The sails filled, and the boat 
drew gracefully away, leaving guests 
and parents waving farewells. 

They had a journey of one hundred 
and fifty miles before them; but in the 
joy and pleasure of their sailing trip 
they were in no hurry to reach their 
destination. Stopping at charming spots 
which they discovered along the river, 
they would land when they pleased, take 
horses, and ride to different points in 
the interior, whence magnificent views 
were obtainable. After the long day's 
rambling and exploring through wooded 
country, where they would sometimes 
come the traces of an Indian 
camp fire, they would return at dusk to 
their sloop. 

Thus day by day their boat glided si- 
lently along, as there came into view the 
splendid panorama of the Palisades, the 
calm widths of the Tappan Zee, the 
highlands, and the narrows, where 
deep gorges lie beneath lofty hills. They 
passed the site of Tarrytown, immor- 
talized by Washington Irving’s legend 
of the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. And one day, as they drifted 
on, Isaiah pointed out to her with much 
pride the spot where his father, Henry 
Townsend, had forged the great chain 
which was stretched across the Hudson 
to prevent the English advancing up- 
river to the siege of the smaller towns 
situated on its banks. 

Isaiah Townsend told his bride how 


across 
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Peter Townsend had lived in the town 
of Chester, some twenty-five miles in- 
land from West Point, and had been 
the principal owner of the Stirling Iron- 
works. How, in 1778, he constructed 
this huge chain which was stretched 
across the Hudson on May the first of 
that year, and how the links were car- 
ried by New England teamsters to West 
Point as rapidly as they were forged, 
the entire chain weighing some two hun- 
dred tons. He explained to her how 
these old ironworks still remained at 
that time in the possession of the fam- 
ily, though but few links of the chain 
had been preserved. He also told her 
that this chain was said to have been 
the subject of one of Benedict Arnold’s 
letters to the British authorities, in 
which he said he—Arnold—had so 
weakened one of the links as to permit 
the ready passage of the English men- 
of-war. 

After passing so many interesting 
points, the young couple at length 
reached the Catskill Mountains—des- 
tined to be rendered world-famous by 
Washington Irving's story of “Rip Van 
Winkle.” They only felt one regret as 
they approached this stage in their jour- 
nev—it was that they were now near- 
ing the end of their trip. 

And thus it was that my grandparents 
reached, after a never-to-be-forgotten 
journey, their new home in Albany. 





CHAPTER III. 


FIRST GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 
From earliest childhood I also de- 
lighted in listening to my relatives tell of 
social events that were taking place in 
the great world outside. Never was I 
more happy as a boy and as a young 
man than when my father would let me 
visit relatives in New York. Those 
holidays spent with my cousin, Mrs. 
Henry Nicoll, who lived in Thames 
Street, or my mother’s cousins, the Law- 
rence and Townsend families who lived 
on Long Island, I will always remem- 
ber as the happiest of my life. Invari- 
ably I would return to our Albany home 
full of the news of the great receptions, 
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dances, and.dinners that were being held 
in the city. 

The society in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Albany at the time of 
my boyhood—the years just preceding, 
during, and after the Civil War—had a 
dignity and grace born of such tradi- 
tions as my grandmother revered. but 
social customs had progressed with the 
country, and at that time they had their 
own individuality rather than the indi- 
viduality stamped upon them by Europe, 
as was the case in colonial days. 

In those days all of the entertainments 
were very much simpler than they are 
now. What at that time was considered 
a very lavish affair, in these days would 
be but a drop in the bucket. We all 
know, however, that the social life of 
New York has had much to do with 
making the history of the United States, 
and my young imagination was so im- 
pressed by the splendor of it all that I 
kept a faithful diary, the facts having 
been gleaned partially from attendance, 
and the rest from the accounts of the 
newspapers and the discussions of my 
relatives who were taking no small part 
in it. 

The first visit of Baron Renfrew, the 
Prince of \Wales—the late King Edward 
\Vil.—was one of the most memorable 
events chronicled on thase childhood 
visits to the metropolis. I was a lad not 

et in my teens, but I can close my eyes 
he was then—a young 
man. In later life the and figure of 


King Edward became ver; 


nd see him as 
face 
familiar to 
me, but whenever I[ think of him now it 
is as he was then—in 1860, 

Tremendous crowds had gathered at 
the docks at the Battery, where the 
prince’s ship tied up on the morning 
of October to. A mighty cheer went 
up as the fresh-faced, fair-haired young 
man, who later was to rule the British 
Empire, walked down the gangplank, 
followed by his royal suite, Lord Lyons, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Earl St. Ger- 
mans, and General Bruce. I remember I 
was struck with the same thought that 
was expressed by a little boy of my own 
age, who was standing in the crowd 
near me. As the royal procession was 
passing through-the lane cleared by the 


police, he called out loud enough to have 
been heard by his highness: “Is that the 
prince, papa? Why, he’s only a man!” 

The royal party was escorted by 
Major General Sandford, of New York, 
and a number of other high dignitaries, 
to the New York University, which at 
that time was in Washington Square. 
The university chapel was packed with 
men and women of high degree, while 
the stairs were lined with the students 
dressed in their caps and gowns. 

The services there were brief. Chan- 
cellor Ferris, of the university, formally 
received the prince, who then entered 
the Women's Library, where he was 
welcomed by Miss Powell, in these 
words: “We are happy to welcome to 
a women’s library the noble son of a 
royal lady whom the women of America 
regard with pride as an honor to all 
Womanhood.” The prince bowed his 
acknowledgments, and smiled as he ob- 
served upon the wall Goupil’s engraving 
of his mother, a lifelike picture of 
Queen Victoria. 

From the university, the royal party 
proceeded to the Astor Library, and 


from there visited Cooper Institute, 
where they were received by Peter 
Cy TI )] cr. 


The prince was then driven to the 
Free Academy—now the College of the 
City of New York—where Doctor Web- 
ster and others of the faculty showed 


the distinguished visitor and his suite 





over the building 

This round of sight-seeing was con- 
cluded with a drive through Central 
Park, where the prince planted two 
trees, that stand to-day as a memorial 
of his visit. The drive about the park 
ended at the house of Mayor Fernando 
Wood, where an imposing official re- 
ception was held. Among the guests 
were many men and women whose 
names are well known to the social, busi- 
ness, and political world to-day, either 
through their own works or through 
their children. For instance, there 
were Ex-President Fillmore, William 
B. Astor, John Jacob Astor, Augustus 
Schell, Governor Hamilton Fish and his 
wife, Judge Roosevelt and wife, Judge 
Pierrepont, Charles O’Connor and wife, 
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George Law and wife, Moses Taylor, 
George Bancroft, the historian, J. De 
Peyster Ogden, General Sandford, 
James Gordon Bennett and James Gor- 
don Sennett, Junior, Archbishop 
Hughes, Bishop Potter, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of New York, 
and a host of others, including many 
high military dignitaries. 

gut the grand ball given in the 
prince’s honor at the Academy of Music, 
formerly the Opera House, two days 
after his arrival, caused even a greater 
stir in the social world. Of course, this 
was attended by all the social lights of 
the day, and the women who made the 
society of New York what it was had 
spent months in the planning and prep- 
aration of their costumes. Not only was 
the flower of New York’s fashion pres- 
ent at this ball, but also many of the 
national leaders in business and politics. 

Entering through the door on Four- 
teenth Street, under a canopy of Union 
Jacks and star-spangled banners, the 
prince and his suite were received in a 
long entrance hall by the reception com- 
mittee. This hall was draped in silks 
showing red, white, and blue in beautiful 
combination; a carpet of deep damask 
cloth covered the floor; English and 
American flags looped into the sem- 
blance of waving cornices were fes- 
tooned round the ceilings, and just op- 
posite the entrance was a blazing crystal 
illustration of the royal arms of Eng- 
land, thrown out into dazzling bright- 
ness by the aid of silver reflectors. 

It was when the prince and his suite 
came from the gorgeously furnished 
parlor that had been set aside for their 
use that the accident that marred, and 
came near ending the whole affair, oc- 
curred. 

Preparations for the opening Strauss 
quadrille of the Haute Volée were being 
made, and the royal party was just en- 
tering the ballroom when, with a deaf- 
ening crash, a large portion of the floor 
fell in, immediately in front of where 
the prince was standing. A moment 


more and hundreds of couples would 
have been swirling over the floor, and 
the accident undoubtedly would have 
cost many lives. 


As it was, ten of the 
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guests went down with the section that 
collapsed, among them the old Duke of 
Newcastle. None was seriously injured, 
but a serious panic might have followed 
had not a number of prominent men, 
among them ex-Governor Tish, rushed 
forward to reassure the frightened 
crowd. The prince and his suite were 
escorted into the supper rooms, while 
the cool-headed restrained those who 
had taken fright. The band struck up 
a lively tune, and kept at it until calm 
had been restored, and those who had 
gone down in the crash extricated. Car- 
penters were sent for, but it took two 
hours to repair the floor so that the 
dance could proceed. 

The only redeeming feature of the 
accident was that it settled without any 
heartaches the question that had been 
uppermost for weeks past in the minds 
of many fashionable women and débu- 
tantes: “\Vho should have the first dance 
with the prince?” 

Later on his highness danced with 
Mrs. Governor Morgan, Miss Mason, 
Mrs. Goold Hoyt, second daughter of 
General Scott, Miss Helen Russell, Miss 
Jennie Field, Miss Fish, daughter of 
ex-Governor Fish, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Colonel Van Buren, daugh- 
ter-in-law of the ex-president, Miss Au- 
gusta Jay, Miss Kernochan, Miss But- 
ler, Mrs. M. B. Field, and Mrs. Edward 
( ‘ooper. 

And then there was the private re- 
ception to Baron Renfrew at the home 
of Mrs. Grinnetl. I remember having 
this handsome old house at Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue pointed out to 
me on one of my very first visits to New 
York, as the home of one of the city’s 
most gracious leaders of fashion. Mrs. 
Grinnell’s reputation as a hostess was 
such that it was always considered a joy 
and a privilege to cross her threshold, 
for whoever she received was sure to 
have the entrée of any other home of 
prominence in the social world of that 
time. Later on, her daughter succeeded 
to her position as one of the leaders of 
fashion in New York, while her son, 
Irving Grinnell, has always been a 
leader in yachting circles. He married 
the beautiful heiress, Miss Howland. 
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Years later the old Grinnell home was 
sold to Delmonico, who started his fa- 
mous restaurant there. 

Then, too, the old Goelet homestead 
still stood in those days, and whenever 
| visited New York I contrived to have 
my wanderings take me to that neigh- 
borhood, for my boyish fancy had built 
up many a romantic story about the 
spot. It was a picturesque old house— 
low and rambling—standing amid high 
trees and expansive lawns. As I peeped 
through the pickets of the high iron 
fence that separated the place from the 
bustle of the city I could see the pea- 
cocks proudly spreading their tails as 
they strutted about lording it over the 
more modest pheasants. In the back- 
ground an old cow browsing on the 
grass completed the rural scene. 

It was a_ splendid, old-fashioned 
house, and, with its quaint stables and 
outbuildings, and beautiful grounds, 
formed a green and tranquil oasis in the 
ever-increasing desert of paved streets 
and office buildings. It was one of the 
last old country places that were scat- 
tered about the present site of central 
and upper Manhattan to be cleared of 
its trees and buildings, and stripped of 
its romantic associations, for the on- 
ward march of industrial development, 
for the Goelets continued to live there 


until commerce literally drove them 
out 

In those days names that now are 

throughout the civilized world 


‘aded the social register of the grow- 


TO Bil 


ing city—names that were borne by the 
early Dutch and English settlers of New 
York, and which are intimately inter- 
woven into the history of the United 
States. There were the Astors, As- 
pinwalls Belmonts, Burdens, Brevoorts, 
Coopers, Crugers, De Peysters, Duers, 
Fishs, Cromwells, Gerrys, Hamiltons, 
Hewitts, Hoyts, Irvins, Jays, Keenes, 
Livingstons, Minturns, Nicolls, Rhine- 
landers, Phelpses, Sands, Townsends, 
Winthrops, and scores of others whose 
names each recall some anecdote of the 
generation when I was a boy. 

For instance, I recall distinctly hear- 
ing the praises of the two Miss Irvins, 
Mary and Susan. Born with a high 
position in the social world, they were 
endowed with a natural grace, ease of 
manner, and that instinct for organizing 
society which immediately marked them 
for leadership. No entertainment was 
considered a success at that time unless 
these two young women were among the 
guests. This talent of social leadership 
seems to me to be a trait that must be 
born in one, for it requires an innate 
graciousness and delicacy, combined 
with a genius for controlling situations, 
that is rarely acquired from the outside. 

Later in life, one of these brilliant 
girls married James Burden, and the 
other became the wife of George Gris- 
wold Gray. Though many things have 
transpired since these two sisters were 
débutantes, they still retain the charm 
that fascinated the society ofa younger 
generation. 


CONTINUED. 


SA. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


T is the little things 
Bring happiness ; 


the winnow of soft wings 


Beneath the bright undrooping of the dawn; 
A kiss, a smile; sunlight upon the lawn; 


A tender word 


3reathed in the twilight hush; a rose leaf stirred 
To deeper crimson when the moon is bland; 
A hand wave, or the touching of a hand: 

A glint of moonlight; notes from plaintive strings, 


It is the little things! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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AM an ingrate and a fool,” 
said Delaney, “but, by the 
beard of the Prophet, white 
and flowing, this is no life for 
a man to lead who has to earn 
his living!” 

He had finished an excellent break- 
fast, and strolled out upon the terrace 
of the clubhouse that added to the at- 
tractiveness of the Belle Terre estates 
by furnishing a place for the overflow 
of house guests, for transient members 
of the club who did not want the trou- 
ble of housekeeping, for dances several 
times a week, and for gossip at all times. 

The clubhouse and its adjoining es- 
tates were built on the high ground of 
a peninsula that fell abruptly to a strip 





of rock-broidered sand. The beach 
jutted into the ocean, and framed the 
overhanging cliffs for several miles. 


Here and there on the beach long piers 
thrust a hand into the water to grasp 
at yachts that made quick trips to New 
York in the middle of the morning, 
bearing their owners to their vantage 
points of money-making, and returning 
in time for what they called a little rest- 
ful recreation. 

There was an excellent eighteen-hole 
golf links, and near the clubhouse a 
well-equipped garage, with repair fa- 
cilities. The club chef had a brilliant 
record. There was music in the after- 
noon and evening, so that the simplici- 
ties of life, about which the club mem- 
were not an 


bers talked a great deal, 
absolute necessity. 





“yi 


Delaney, sheltered by a bow window 
that hid him from a gtoup of women 
who had shielded themselves from the 
wind just around the corner from him, 
wondered if any one of them had the 
faintest desire for the simplicity they 
talked so much-about. They were elabo- 
rately coiffed and dressed. No one of 
them could have taken a long walk, o1 
rowed a boat, or done any of the simple 
things that seemed to belong to a sum- 
mer vacation, and for which the club 
had been originally designed. 

Delaney knew quite well that he ought 
to go among them, and inquire what the 


a) 
plans for the day were and wherein he 


could improve or ornament them. That 
was the reason he had been asked to 
join their party. But it was not his 


own reason for joining it, and Delaney 
felt it was time to give this reason a 
chance. He must find out somehow 
when Nora Jeffrey was expected at Mrs. 
Carson's house. Even as he stood un- 
decided how best to make his escape, 
he heard an overloud voice say in de- 
fense of him to Mrs. Morris: 

“Oh, goodness only knows how Phil 
Delaney makes a living! He is in with 
Raffini; he’s expert on jewels. He se- 
lects their handsome ones for them, and 
where it is a matter of a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar necklace or a tiara to be dis- 
posed of to some millionaire, they put 
it in his charge, because he is a gentle- 
man, and belongs to a well-known fam- 
ily. You know, he was president of his 
class at Harvard, and in the Hasty Pud- 
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ding Club. I believe his father lost his 
money or died, or both—I’ve forgotten. 
Anyhow, the young man had to begin 
making his living suddenly. He makes 
enough to be irreproachably dressed, 
and he is the greatest help at a summer 
place. What more can one ask of him? 
One has to have a man to dance with 
here, and to take one on the water, and 
to go about with, and you know, Serena, 
how useful our men are for that.” 

Mrs. Morris, whose mind did not 
readily remain for any length of time 
on a subject not closely related to her- 
self, put a question that evidently drove 
Delaney entirely out of the attention of 
the group. 

“Did you know 
Wrexford Thorne 
morning train?” 

“Wrexford Thorne! Was it he we 
saw start out on horseback a few min- 
utes ago?” 

“What was he like—the man you saw 
on horseback ?” 

“Oh, stunning! Tall and big! 
he sat his horse beautifully !” 

One of the other women laughed. 

“Stunning is no kind of adjective to 
apply to a newly made bishop.” 

“He looks less like a bishop than any 
ecclesiastic I ever saw. He doesn’t even 
like one. He wore the best- 
tailored riding clothes I have ever seen. 
What adjective would you apply to him, 


that the Reverend 
came out on the 


And 


dress 


if you object to stunning: 

“Distinguished. What is he out here 
for? 

“Why, any newspaper will answer 
that question. Nadine Carson comes 
home to-day.” 

“How long has she been away?” 

“Almost a year. I suppose it was the 
only thing she could do. She couldn’t 
very ‘well marry Wrexford Thorne im- 
mediately. And if you ask me, I don’t 
see how any woman could be engaged 
to him without wanting to marry him 
immediately.” 

“When is she going to marry him?” 

“Tl have not heard, but I suppose it 
will be pretty soon. Mrs. Carleton 
Thorne has been here several days with 
Nora Jeffrey, getting Mrs. Carson’s 
house ready for her.” 


On the other side of the bow window 
Delaney became suddenly alert. So she 
was really here! He moved quietly off 
the porch, and took the path to the 
beach. 

He walked a half mile along the beach 
until he came to the pier belonging to 
the Carson house. Behind it a fern- 
bordered path climbed the hill toward 
a green-roofed, white-columned house 
that lay on the edge of the cliff. De- 
laney took the path up the hill, and came 
out on a sweep of cool, green lawn, dap- 
pled with flecks of sunshine that fil- 
tered through clumps of birch, and ran 
away to meet a small wilderness of 
Every shade of rose Delaney 
had ever seen or thought of was there. 
Delaney skirted the lawn, and ap- 
proached the wide white terraces of the 
house from the side. 

Nobody seemed to be about, yet 
somehow the whole place appeared to 
be pleasantly astir. It was as if some 
joyful event hovered over it with smil- 
ing expectancy. Delaney found him- 
self close to one of the windows that 
opened to the floor of the veranda, and 
gave a glimpse within of a long room, 
all delft blue and pale green; a room 
with low, green wicker chairs, and cre- 
tonne pillows, and book-piled tables. 
There were flowers, and pictures, and 
the glint of piano keys. 

Somewhere in this house was the girl, 
for a chance sight of whom he was en- 
during a fortnight with a party of un- 
congenial people; and enduring it with 
no certainty of reward. She had been 
away a long time, this girl. Her people 
had taken her abroad to help her forget 
him, and for all he knew to the -con- 
trary she had managed to do so, for 
there had been news of many pleasant 
things done in her honor, and a rumor 
of her betrothal to a French marquis, 
notoriously searching for some way of 
paying his debts. 

Moreover, she had been home a 
month, and Delaney had been unable to 
see her, though he had nearly gone dis- 
traught trying to. He wondered what 
would happen if he presented himself at 
the door, and asked for Miss Jeffrey 
without including her hostess. It wags 


roses, 
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worth a trial, at any rate, and then, as 
he set foot on the veranda, a girl in 
white entered the blue-and-green room, 
paused to look it over, gave a touch to 
a flower here and there, and then came 
through the long window. At sight of 
the man coming toward her, she 
stopped, and her face flushed with sud- 
den excitement. 

“Nora!” he said. “Nora, have you 
any idea how hard I have been trying to 
see you for five weeks?” 

The girl did not hold out her hand, 
nor could she find an immediate an- 
swer. It was not until he had come 
close to her, and leaned down, and taken 
both her hands, that she spoke his name: 

“Phil! How did you get here?” 

“I’m at the clubhouse. I am with 
Mrs. Wellston’s party. She brought us 
out on her yacht two or three days ago. 
I came because I heard you were to be 
here.” 

“You heard that I was going to be 
at Mrs. Carson’s ?” 

“Not until I arrived. I heard in town 
that you were to be at the clubhouse with 
the Percy Jeffreys and your aunt, Mrs. 
Morris. I was horribly disappointed to 
find Mrs. Morris was here alone, wait- 
ing for our party.” 

“T did not know she was here at all. 
I did know that Percy and his wife were 
expected. Mother must have asked 
Aunt Serena to come. She was very 
much opposed to my coming here with- 
out her, and she cannot come herself. 
Father is ill.” 

“Why would you not let me see you 
all this month?” 

The color died out of the girl’s face. 

“T had promised not to.” 

“Not to see me at all?” 

“Not if I could help it.” 

The man drew back a little. 

“Don’t you want to see me, Nora?” 

The girl made no answer. The man 
watched her closely, and_ presently 
seemed answered, even though she had 
not spoken. He smiled down at her. 

“T believe you have made a promise 
about speaking to me also, have you?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. Nobody thought to exact such 
a promise from me. They did not see 





how I could speak to you if I did not 
meet you.” 

“Does your promise include meeting 
me by accident?” 

She considered this a moment, her 
eyes on the floor. 

“No,” she said. “Accidents were not 
taken into account, or else they thought 
they could guard me against them.” 

“Then, Nora, I may see a little bit of 
you out here.” 

“Why should you want to, Phil 

He was so silent that she raised her 
eyes to see why he had not answered 
her, and, having done so, she was un- 
able to look away. 

“For the same reason, Nora, that I 
have had for a long time. Because I 
love you.” 

The color once more flooded her face. 

“Have you really forgotten it all, 
Nora?” 

The girl gave a little gasp. 

“Oh, Phil—Phil, | am engaged to be 
married.” 

The man’s face whitened. 

“T had heard it, but somehow I could 
not believe it. Is it the Frenchman 
whose name they are connecting with 
yours ?” 

“It is the Marquis De Chambault.” 

He leaned forward, and lifted her left 
hand in his own. On the engagement 
finger was a curious old ring; a large 
and deeply colored sapphire set in a 
scroll design of tiny sapphires and dia- 
monds. Delaney held her hand, look- 
ing at the ring, and speaking with no 
more thought than to gain time. 

“Are you going to marry him soon?” 

“They—they—want—me to. He is 
on his way over here now.” 

“Who are ‘they’?” 

“My mother and Aunt Serena—and 
the rest of the family.” 

“Not your father ?’ 

“He is leaving it to mother.” 

“Hasn't he investigated him? Hasn't 
he found out about him? Surely your 
father won’t let you marry a man like 
this without some inquiry !” 

“Investigate! Why, the Marquis De 
Chambault does not need investiga- 
tion.” 


> 


’ 
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“He is pretty well known, I will ad- 
iit. Do you care for him, Nora?” 

“I am going to marry him.” 

Her hand, which was still held by De- 
laney, stirred, and she made an effort to 
draw it away. His eyes left her face, 
and fell again on the sapphire ring. He 
studied it a moment intently, and as he 
studied it a hundred acquired charac- 
teristics submerged his usual good 
breeding. 

“T don't think the stone is real,” he 
said, scarcely realizing that he spoke his 
thought aloud. 

“What!” 

The recent training of his business 
career asserted itself automatically. 

“Will you take it off, and let me look 
at it?” 

The girl hesitated a moment. Then, 
as if her hesitation threw an unwar- 
rantable doubt upon her fiancé’s gift, 
she drew the ring from her finger, and, 
with a little gesture of pride, laid it in 
his hand. 

He examined it more closely. 

“You will forgive me, I know, but 
this is my specialty. I work with jewels 
all day long. Perhaps I ought not to 
have spoken of this.” 

He handed the ring back to the girl. 

“It is not a real stone,” he said. 

“Why, what is it?’ she asked fool- 
ishly. 

“A piece of beautifully cut glass, ex- 
pertly set. There probably was a real 

apphire in it at one time.” 

‘You are quite sure?” 

“Entirely so. But you need not take 
my opinion. Any jeweler will confirm 
it. Or perhaps it does not matter to 
you. Why should it?” 

She stared at the ring blankly. 

“\Vhy should it?” she repeated. “I 
cannot think of any reason at this mo- 
ment other than I should not especially 
choose a piece of glass to wear on my 
tinger.” 

“Tf you care about the man— 

“It is a symbol,” said the girl’s trou- 
bled voice. 

She had forgotten Delaney. Her mind 
was set on the charming Italian winter, 
where a man to whom love-making was 
an art had set her days a-thrill with 


” 


excitement. She thought of what he 
had made of those days; of the audi 
ence with the king and queen he had 
obtained because it had pleased her 
mother ; of the attention of the socially 
great of three countries given her be 
cause she was his possible fiancée; of 
his impressive devotion; his attention 
to all the little things that make a man’s 
love-making wonderful to a young girl. 

She remembered his suggestive and 
fascinating speech when left alone with 
her in the frank American way, so dif- 
ferent from the habit of his own nation. 
He had been like nothing she had ever 
imagined, like no American she had ever 
met. He made his devotion to her the 
business of his days, instead of the 
chance release from business to which 
her American suitors had accustomed 
her. She brought herself back abruptly 
from her reverie as Delaney spoke 
again: 

“Perhaps he could not afford a real 
stone. These noblemen are sometimes 
most impoverished.” 

“Oh,” said Nora angrily, “do not talk 
of it! I would rather have a plain gold 
band for a betrothal ring, or the cheap- 
est thing to be had, so that it was real. 
And I thought this the loveliest- Oh, 
I cannot speak of it!” 

The man looked out over the ocean, 
as blue as the mock sapphire on the 
girl’s hand, and a worried line deepened 
between his brows. 





“Nora—Nora, you are so young! 
Have you thought of what marriage 
means—and such marriage? To go 


away with a strange man to a strange 
country, and to live there, day after day, 
the rest of your life?” 

“T told you,” she said sharply, ‘that 
I could not talk of it—least of all to 
you.” 

At the sharpness of her voice he drew 
back from her again. Inside the hall a 
woman paused, with a surprised glance 
at them, and forbore to interrupt them. 

“May I come late this afternoon, 
Nora, and make a formal call on either 
Mrs. Thorne or Mrs. Carson?” 

Through the distress of the girl’s face 
there crept a softer look. 


‘Nadine is not here yet. We are ex- 
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pecting her every minute. More than 
that, she has not yet seen Wrexford 
Thorne. She would not let him meet 
her steamer because his brother Carle- 
ton sent her a wireless that every re- 
porter in town would be on hand to 
photograph her meeting with Mr. 
Thorne. You know he has recently 
been made a bishop, and his coming 
marriage to Nadine and its probable 
effect on his career are interesting a 
good many people. So he is coming out 
here—and you—you see ‘i 

“T see to-day is no time for outsiders. 
Yet I am here, Nora, and I am here to 
see you. If you are to marry another 
man, still you are not yet married to 
him, and so you are not robbing him by 
giving me a little of your time. It is 
not much, after all, is it, when I am to 
have so little all the rest of my life?” 

“I—TI do—not know.” 

She looked down at the ring on her 
hand. Delaney watched her a moment, 
and his eyes were hurt and troubled. 

“Well, I know, dear,” he said gently. 
“And if I do not see you in these few 
days to come it will not be because I do 
not try. Only—will you not be a little 
kind? This week is all that I may have 
left of a dream that means many beauti- 
ful things to me. Good-by.”’ 

He turned away. She watched him 
take the path that cut across the brow 
of the hill to the clubhouse. It wound 
among massed trees that presently hid 
him from her. When he was 
leaned against one of the tall white col 
umns of the veranda, and sobbed as a 
woman does who has found throbbingly 
alive an old pain that she has believed 
long dead. 

Mrs. Carleton Thorne, inside the hall 
door, watched Nora for some minutes, 
then she went away and left her alone. 
When she came out again on the porch 
Nora was busy with the tea table, and 
Rawlins, Mrs. Carson’s butler, was help- 
ing her. Mrs. Thorne ostensibly gave 
her attention to Rawlins, in whose 





1 
gone sne 


cheeks bright red spots of excitement 
had risen, and whose eyes could not 
keep away from the road that wound 
about the cliff toward the clubhouse, a 
mile away. 


Mrs. Thorne smiled at the 


man’s loss of dexterity as he bunglingly 
arranged the teacups. 

“It is nice that she is coming home, 
isn't it, Rawlins?” said Mrs. Thorne 
softly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Thorne. 
deed. We are all—all—glad 

Hie did not seem able to find words, 
and Nora, watching him, sighed. She 
wondered if anybody who had ever 
served her had heen speechless with joy 
over her home-coming. 

“Nora,” said Mrs. Thorne, “where 
did \\ re » ford gor" 

“Oh, Am e was called on the tele 
phone ten minutes after he came. You 
had just started for the village when 
they called him up from the clubhouse 
A man is dying at the Port Madison 
Hospital, and he has asked for an Epis- 
copal priest. They tried a dozen places, 
and then called the club. Mr. Thorne’s 
arrival was in this morning’s paper. 
Somebody at the club, probably Aunt 
Serena, said they would very likely find 
him here. He talked with them a few 
minutes, and then he went away.” 

“Went away!” said Amy blankly. 
“When Nadine is coming!” 

“Well, they said the man was dying. 
And you Mr. They 


begged him to come 


Yes, ma’am, in 


Thorn 
rnorne. 


1 
Kno" 


"Oh, what a pity! He would go, of 
course, but he and Nadine have not seen 
each other for for months.” 

Nora looked at the bit of oodland 
that ha len from her on 

' ceeied 

“Il know, Amy; but, after all, don’ 

you think it would be better that he 


should see her without all of us hang- 
ing around? Nadine will have been 
here some little time before Mr. Thorne 
returns, and we can get out of the way 
when we see him coming. You see, 
Percy and Laura will be here in a half 
hour, and the archdeacon and Miss Jos 
sus come on the two o'clock train, and 
Judge Wallace and Doctor Thorne will 
come out with Nadine. That makes 
quite a party to witness one’s first meet 
ing after a long absence from the man 
one loves.” 

“Yes,”’ said Amy Thorne. 
you are right.” 





“TI believe 
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lar down the road the faint sound of 
an automobile horn came to them. Raw 
lins paused at the window of the living 
room. Nora Jeffrey’s color rose. 

“Here come Percy Jeffrey and his 
wife now, through the wood,” said 
Amy. “And I believe that is the arch- 
deacon with them. If that is Nadine’s 
automobile horn they will be just in 
time. The archdeacon has had a long 
trip from Saranac.” 

“Has he come down to talk over the 
new sanitarium with Nadine?” 

Amy laughed a little. 

“That probably has something to do 
with his coming. But last night, on the 
clubhouse piazza, somebody told your 
amiable Aunt Serena that the archdea- 
con was coming for this purpose, and 
she made a number of spiteful sugges- 
tions in denial.” 

“Oh, Aunt Serena! She has never 
forgiven the archdeacon’s desertion of 
her for Nadine.” 

“\Would you call it desertion?” 

Once more the sound of the auto- 
mobile horn came to them, this time 
nearer, 

“Aunt Serena called it desertion. The 
rest of us did not.”” Nora waved her 
hand at the approaching group. “Hur 
rv!" she called. “You are just in 
time.” 

\my moved to the veranda railing. 

“There, look! There’s the auto! Oh, 

an see father, but not Nadine.” 

lhere she is, behind your husband,” 

| Nora, gr Chorne’s 

with a long squeeze as the auto- 

inobile turned the curve of the drive, 

swept to the columned portico, slowed 
down, and stopped. 

hrooks, the chauffeur, flung open the 
door with delighted eyes on the slender 
figure in blue within. Carleton Thorne 
and Judge Wallace sprang to the 
ground, There was a flash of blue veil 
and silken skirt, a hand held out, and 

low ery. For just a second the slen- 
er figure in blue stood silently on the 
teps. white face uplifted, blue eyes 
straining toward realization. Then she 
Was in their midst, calling their names 
with quick little catches of the voice, 
half laughter and half tears. 


asping at Mrs 


} 
Manda 


w 


The shadows had grown longer on 
the strip of sand below the cliff, and the 
ocean was turning from blue to gray, 
save where the low sun was making a 
path of gold toward the west. 

Delaney stood poised for a moment on 
a shallow ledge of rock above a deserted 
part of the beach, and looked out over 
the water. 

“My God!” he said aloud. ‘What a 
pity! Just a mere girl, and to be run 
down like this by a blackguard and a 
roue! Nobody but an empty-headed 
woman, crazy for social recognition, 
could have arranged it. Women like 
this are not fit to be wives and mothers. 
There isn’t one of them with an idea 
in her head beyond display.” 

The man sprang down over the ledge, 
tripped on something soft, rolled over, 
with the sand in his face, and came to 
anchor with a very real oath against 
something else soft, where he lay a mo- 
ment, trying to realize what had hap- 
pened to him. 

During the moment whatever it was 
he lay against began to move, and a low 
laugh reached his dazed brain. The 
laugh was followed by a voice that it 
self might have been laughter made into 
words. 

“T hope you are quite comfortable,” 
said the voice. 

Delaney sat up suddenly, and brushed 
the sand from his face. Before him lay 
what must have once been a blue hat, 
a curious shade of blue, with trampled 
cornflowers on it. He recognized it as 
the probable cause of his fall. Then he 
turned his head. 

Beside him, seated on a flat bowlder, 
her shoulders braced against the cliff, 
sat a woman—or was it a girl?—all 
blue, and white, and shimmery. The 
man stared, unbelieving, suspicious of 
the effect of his fall on his wits. For 
the woman’s eyes were blue as the corn- 
flowers he had trampled, or the ocean 
beyond him, or any blue he had ever 
seen, and they looked at him with no 
shyness at all, but with a lucid and 
amused observance. 

Apparently bereft of either explana- 
tion or apology, Delaney continued to 
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stare at the face before him; at the 
flushed whiteness of chin and forehead, 
the curved redness of distracting mouth; 
at the cloudy hair burnished into bronze 
where the light caught its waving ten- 
drils; at the long, dark lashes, and 
straight, delicate brows. A face to rob 
a man of words, indeed, with its world- 
old consciousness of pain, and its di- 
vinely new hope of happiness; with its 
swift intelligence and its poignant allure. 

“Pride does seem to have gone be- 
fore a fall,” the laughing voice mur- 
mured, while the blue eyes dwelt on the 
young face, whose worry and rebellion 
even this sudden accident had _ not 
rubbed out. “Or perhaps you are flung 
out of high heaven by some offended 
myth? By your sentiments as you came 
over the edge of the earth, I gather that 
women are not at present in your fa- 
vor. 

Now, the young man had had an 
Irish mother, and the breath of foolish 
adventure and the joy of vain imagin- 
ings were his by heritage. So, in spite 
of his somewhat vigorous shaking up, 
he responded with a certain gallantry: 

“Oh, no, I am just one of the hun- 
dred stupid mortals who are unequal to 
the consequences of their resolutions. 
But perhaps you are a myth, yourself. I 
certainly do not recall to have ever seen 
your like before. If it were not for 
your hat, that, by the way, I seem to 
have ruined, I would think you came up 
out of the ocean—over there, where it 
is bluest.”’ 

For a moment the woman made no 
answer, studying the nervous line be- 
tween Delaney’s brows, and the dispir- 
ited turn of his mouth, and some other 
things about him she seemed quite used 
to discerning in men’s faces. And with 
her look Delaney felt a very new and 
very interesting thing; a sense of pleas- 
ant intimacy between them, of warm 
companionship, as though behind the 
blue eyes lay the friendliest tolerance of 
all his little foibles and preferences. It 
was the look an old boyhood friend 
might give a man; only it held things a 
man friend could never guess another 
man needed. It came to Delaney sud- 
denly that this was why friendship with 


a woman was a different thing than with 
a man. 

“You have guessed rightly,” she an- 
swered him. “lama naiad. I take my 
name from them, and they live at the 
bottom of the sea.” 


“In great blue grottoes,” Delaney 
added. 
“Yes.” She laughed at him. 


“But what name can be constructed 
out of such a word as naiad ?” 

“You will see when you hear my first 
name.” 

Delaney waited for her to tell him 
her name, but she did not fill in the 
pause, and so he spoke again, a little 
idly, in an effort to make her answer: 

“Have you just come up out of the 
sea?” 

“T always come up at this hour, when 
the sun is getting ready to set, and the 
human beings who live around here are 
busy dressing for dinner.” 

“Do you come up ior any special 
reason ? 

“IT came this afternoon to make 
friends with you.” The whimsicality 
of her speech robbed it of all audacity. 
“There are many lovely things to do in 
the world, but none quite so pleasant, I 
think, as to make friends. Is it not 
so ~ 

The man hesitated. 


“Yes?” Her little question would 
have drawn speech from the halting lips 
of discretion itself. 

“T was wondering,” said Delaney, a 
bit desperately, “how a man made 
friends with a woman.” 

She did not even smile. A hint of 
regret for him that he should have 


missed so pleasant a thing was all he 
could see in her face. 

“A man sometimes makes friends 
with a woman by discovering whether 
or not she likes the same the 
same kinds of people, the same ways of 
thinking and acting that he does. Some- 
times friendship is made by his need of 
understanding or appreciation or sym- 
pathy, or by her need of experience or 
advice, or to see the world through a 


be 0ks, 


man’s eyes.’ 
‘But these things take a long time, do 
they not?” 
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“Not necessarily. Fine senses some- 
times vibrate at once to convictions that 
it may afterward take a long time to 
verify. But friendliness can be there 
from the beginning. For instance, I ask 
you now why you spoke so bitterly just 
before you came over the edge of the 
world, and that is a friendly question. 
Being a man, you will hesitate a little 
over your answer, just because you have 
not had the long time you believe is 
necessary to establish a friendship with 
me. Still I think you will feel that some 
of these initial stages of acquaintance 
can be covered by the more rapid route 
of imagination.” 

She smiled at him a little as she fin- 
ished her sentence, and Delaney’s 
tongue loosened itself beyond his own 
belief. So far from hesitating over an 
explanation of the sentences she had 
called bitter, he found himself actually 
wanting to talk of his difficulties -to 
her. The necessity of the young human 
being to confide in somebody is so natu- 
ral and so prevalent that it has been 
made a part of many religions. It needs 
nothing more than faith in the under- 
standing of the confessor. 

Men and women have made utter 
strangers their confidants before this, 
and will again, though it is possible that 
those who go through the world receiv- 
ing the confessions of others have natu- 
ral gifts of sympathy and intuition that 
bring the heavy-hearted to them as steel 
to the magnet. 

There are even those who call this 
ability to extract the hidden worry from 
another heart magnetism. The woman 
at Delaney’s side had this quality in 
prodigal profusion. Delaney yielded to 
it with a certain pleasure in the relief 
that the telling of his story brought 
him. 

“She is a very lovely girl,” said De- 
laney, leaning back against the bowlder, 
and looking at the gorgeous banners of 
red and gold the sun was flinging over 
the sky and sea. “She is lovely in spite 
of having been brought up among 
women whose occupation is the spending 
of money they have not earned in fool- 
ish ways. Not even her mother, who 
seems quite mad to prove her right to 


a social leadership that has always be- 
longed to her family, has succeeded in 
making her anything but natural and 
sweet. I am just a plain business man. 
I am not even in an ornamental busi- 
ness, like stocks and bonds, something 
that sounds as if it might some day be 
rich. Yet I do manage to get my work 
done so that they tell me there will pres- 
ently be a chance for larger work. I 
think I have a business future before 
me, but I shall have to work hard, and 
when I win it there will be nothing 
decorative about it. I shall just be mak- 
ing my living as hundreds of other 
American men are doing, in work that I 
am trying to do well. 

“To the girl’s family this does not 
seem an inviting future. She has, un- 
fortunately for me, a great deal of 
money of her own. Her mother calls 
me, with much disgust, a mere clerk 
and a probable fortune hunter. I do 
not think either designation is correct. I 
am sorry that she has any money. I can 
think of nothing I should like to do bet- 
ter than to earn her a living, and I think 
if they had let her alone she would have 
been willing for me to try and do this. 
But they worried her to death over the 
narrowness of her ambition, over the 
kind of life marriage with me would 
force her into. 

“A man who is working hard all day 
has neither the strength nor the wish to 
lead a cotillion at night, or to ‘dine and 
go on to the opera’ several times a week. 
Nevertheless, to prove that I was per- 
fectly familiar with social procedures— 
my family had such matters bred in the 
bone generations ago—I went about to 
all the places where I would meet her; 
renewed my childhood acquaintances 
with my father’s friends and my moth- 
er’s connections, and so we saw a good 
deal of each other. Too much, her 
mother said, and they took her abroad 
to forget me. 

“They seem to have been successful, 
for she has come home engaged to a 
titled Frenchman. I was not able even 
to see her after her return. And now 
she has come out here, away from her 
mother for a few days.” 

He paused a moment. 
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The woman stirred a little, and her 
dark eyebrows lifted themselves ever so 
slightly. 

“Yes,” she said. 
Carson’s guest.” 

Delaney looked at her in startled sur- 
prise. 

“You 
talking ?” 

“T think I guessed it from the begin- 
ning. I know a little of the girl’s 
friendship with Mrs. Carson. She spent 
a month with her in Italy this winter. 
You must be Philip.” 

“T seem to have no more faculty left 
for wondering. Yes, I am Philip De- 
laney.” 

She did not answer him immediately, 
but her face took on a look of thought- 
ful retrospection. 

“T also,” she said, “know something 
of the Marquis De Chambault. I am 
sorry Nora Jeffrey has promised to 
marry him. I did not believe that it 
would happen so. What if she loves 
him ?” 

“If she loves him—well, it is all the 
more a pity. Yet in that case I can do 
nothing. But if she has not thought 
over what it means to marry such a 
man, if she has been dragged into it— 
well, by gad, I'll smash it up! I will, 
indeed !” 

“You think you can?” 

“IT know I can if I am given any op- 
portunity to see her Chere 
would be no such opportunity in her 
own home, but here o 

“You think Mrs. Carson will be more 
lenient than Mrs. Cressler Jeffrey ?” 

“T do not know. I have not thought 
of much else but the girl herself. Yet 
I have heard much of Mrs. Carson, and 
it is all kindly and considerate. I think 
if she understood I might rely on her 
lenience.” 

She remained silent a moment, and 
when she did speak her voice was grave: 

“You believe you love Nora Jeffrey 
well enough to repay with your devotion 
the things of her own world she may 
have to give up if she marries you? For 
it is as you say, a man who is working 
hard to win his business success cannot 
afford the social diversions. I do not 


“She is Mrs. Colin 


know of whom I have been 


alone. 











know how much they mean to Nora Jef- 
frey, probably very little more than pass- 
ing amusement. But if they should 
mean more, will a life with you repay 
her for their loss?” 

“Why should she lose them if she 
cares for them? It will not be long un- 
til I can afford to give her these things, 
and in the meantime there is—love.” 

With eyes intently fixed on him, she 
put a probing question: 

“How does a man keep a woman’s 
love?” 

Delaney’s face took on a certain grim- 
ness. 

“T heard my father answer the ques- 
tion many years ago. I saw him live the 
answer until he died, and my mother 
never let me forget it. A man keeps a 
woman’s love by never dishonoring her, 
and never disappointing her.” 

She looked away across the ocean, 
now a mass of crimson and blue under 
the setting sun. 

“Tt is the whole of love,” she said. 
“If you can do this you will make her 
entirely happy.” 

“T know I can do the one.- The other 
I shall try to do to my utmost ability.” 

The woman rose, and faced him, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“Then you will let me help you,” she 
said. 

He took her hand. 

“Can you?” 

“Who knows? Perhaps I y 
much as any outsider can help in a mat- 
ter of this kind. I can furnish you an 
opportunity. I can give Nora encour- 
agement. The rest must be left to 
chance—or to you.” 

“You are—who, then, are you? Or 
shall we leave it that you are a naiad ?” 

“T told you that was my name,” she 
answered, smiling. ‘‘It has been length- 
ened into Nadine. JI am Nadine Car- 
son.” She gave him another of her 
luminous glances. “And I think I shall 
be both lenient and considerate.” 


can as 


When Delaney had gone, Nadine 
climbed the path to her house slowly 
and thoughtfully. She came out on the 
lawn above, still absorbed in the story 
she had heard and the effort she meant 
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to make. Then she paused, and looked 
up suddenly. For off to one side of the 
terrace, on the curve of the drive that 
led to the road, a horse was tied; a 
powerful horse that Nadine knew, but 
that she had not expected to see so 
early. For a moment she seemed un- 
able to move ; then somehow she reached 
the terrace, gave a swift glance at the 
closed hall door and the deserted ve- 
randa, and went softly to one of the 
long French windows. 

I'resh from the blaze of sand and sea, 
her eyes did not immediately seize on 
the familiar details of the more dimly 
lit room within. Then suddenly her 
hand went to her heart, and a royal 
surge of color flamed into her face. 

In the corner of the room above the 
piano there was a painting of herself, 
and before it stood a man who seemed 
to have just come into the room; for 
he laid his hat on the piano, drew off 
his riding gloves, and all the while never 
took his eyes from the picture. They 
were long, gray eyes, as powerful in 
their way as were the man’s mouth and 
chin, or the tall breadth and strength 
of his figure, or the hand that hung 
loose at his side. And the woman with- 
out stood for a moment looking at these 
things, glorying in them, by the glow 
of her eyes. 

Then she moved silently into the 
room, and stood looking at the man, 
with head flung up and_ breathless, 
parted lips. And the man, for all the 
silence, and with still lost in 
the pictured face, moved restlessly. He 
turned suddenly. For a moment the 
two looked at each other, a long, deep 
look of infinite and insatiable yearning. 
Then he reached her, swept her into his 
arms, and, with no other greeting than 
what she might find in hurried pulses 
and bent head, he moved her head where 
it lay in the hollow of his shoulder un- 
til her face rested against his own. 


his eyes 


Mrs. Morris, a little breathless from 
the quarter-mile walk to Mrs. Carson’s 
house, paused just within the shelter of 
the wood to adjust her hair, and to rub 
some powder on her nose with the aid 
of her little gold vanity bag. 


Mrs. Morris was very angry, but she 
did not consider that a reason for ap- 
pearing before Mrs. Carson in disarray. 
She could see, under the gay green-and- 
white awning of Mrs. Carson’s terrace, 
a laughing group of people drinking tea, 
but there was no sign of her niece, nor 
could she see Delaney. It was an out- 
rage that as young a girl as Nora should 
be allowed to visit a woman like Mrs. 
Carson, and it was a great piece of ill 
luck that Delaney should be here at the 
same time. Nora’s mother ought to 
take her home, whether her father was 
ill or not. 

Mrs. Morris crossed the lawn, and, 
with all the hauteur she could command, 
made a dignified ascent of the veranda 
steps. Nadine had been standing close 
to the railing, watching two white-clad 
figures, a man’s and a girl’s, on the 
beach below. She turned and came for- 
ward to greet her visitor, and a little 
hush fell on the laughing group about 
the tea table. Mrs. Morris coming to 
call on Mrs. Carson was worth seeing 
with their own eyes. Yet it was very 
evident that Mrs. Morris bore no olive 
branch. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Carson. I 
rather hoped’—Mrs. Morris swept the 
others on the veranda a slightly con- 
temptuous glance—"to find you alone. 
Is there any place where I can have a 
few words with you, by ourselves?” 

“Surely,” said Nadine. “But will 
you have tea first? It is quite a long 
walk from the clubhouse.” 

Nadine turned her head, and let her 
eyes fall smilingly on a man who had 
risen from his chair with what might 
almost be called an impulse of flight. 

“Archdeacon,” she said, ‘‘won’t you 
bring Mrs. Morris some tea?” 

Mrs. Morris gave the archdeacon a 
hasty glance. It had been some time 
since she had seen him, and ordinarily 
she would have welcomed this oppor- 
tunity. She had hoped Mrs. Carson’s 
impending marriage would deliver the 
archdeacon from his bondage, but here 
he was, apparently only too glad to be 
bound. Mrs. Morris felt she could not 
lend her countenance to such a thing. 

“No,” she said stiffly. “No, I did not 
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come for tea. I want to talk to you a 
few minutes most seriously.” 

“Yes?” Nadine’s soft monosyllable 
seemed in no way to mollify the angry 
lady. ““Will you come inside, then? We 
will go in here.” 

Nadine opened the door of a small 
writing room, across the hall from the 
living room. 

The group on the piazza looked at 
each other. 

“Tea, archdeacon?” said Amy 
Thorne, tilting the silver teapot over a 
waiting cup. 

“*No—no, thank you. 
ing for a walk.” 

Percy Jeffrey laugtied aloud. 

“Serena hasn’t come for you, arch- 
deacon. At least, not this time. She’s 
on the warpath about Nora. The Mar- 
quis De Chambault arrives to-morrow, 
and Nora won’t go in to meet his 
steamer. She says it isn’t dignified, that 
the marquis can come out here. And 
that has started a lovely family scrap. 
Serena thinks it is all Nadine’s influence 
on Nora. You can sit still and enjoy 
your tea. Serena’s hands and head are 
quite full.” 

Inside, Nadine was coming to the 
same conclusion, as she listened to Mrs. 
Morris’ angry remonstrances. 

“Mrs. Carson, it is not because I wish 
to come that I am here. Nothing but 
my sense of duty to my niece, Nora, 
whose mother cannot be*with her at this 
important juncture, brings me. Nora is 
to be married in a month. Her trous- 
seau is completed; her fiancé arrives 
to-morrow. Ordinarily she would have 
received him in her own home. But 
her father is ill, and her mother has let 
her come out here for a little rest be- 
fore the antenuptial entertainments 
planned for her and for the Marquis De 
Chambault. We thought she would be 
perfectly safe here, and we find that she 
is spending almost all of her time with 
a young upstart we have all been try- 
ing to separate her from.” 

Mrs. Morris paused, her indignation 
getting the better of her vocabulary. 

“Do you make this an accusation 
against me?” said Nadine. 

“This Delaney seems to have the run 


I am just start- 


He comes here to din- 


of your house. 
He is here all the 


ner and to lunch. 
time.” 

“Mr. Delaney is a friend of mine,” 
Nadine admitted. 

“You know quite well what I mean, 
Mrs. Carson. I have telephoned Nora’s 
mother, but she cannot leave Mr. Jef- 
frey. She is obliged to rely on me. She 
cannot even receive the marquis at their 
house. He has to come out here to the 
club with Percy and me. And Nora 
making an exhibition of herself and of 
us! This thing must certainly stop be- 
fore her fiancé arrives.” 

For a moment Nadine considered an 
appeal to Mrs. Morris. Then she gave 
it up. 

“Do you want to talk to Nora?” 

At such utter incomprehension of her 
mission, Mrs. Morris’ wrath rose. 

“How can I talk to Nora? She will 
not talk. Besides, one can never find 
her. Have I not called her on your 
telephone a dozen times, and never been 
able to get her? I have talked to De- 
laney, but he is utterly hopeless. I tell 
you, this thing is a tragedy! Nora was 
never like this in all the time I have 
known her. I am obliged to believe it 
is your influence, Mrs. Carson. She 
will not even go to meet the marquis 
to-morrow. I have to go myself. It is 
unbelievable!” 

“Ah, yes,” mused Mrs. Carson. “The 
marquis is coming to-morrow. I won- 
der where he found the money to make 
his trip over here? Do you suppose his 
creditors are financing this arranged 
marriage ?” 

“His creditors—financing the Mar- 


quis De Chambault!” Mrs. Morris’ 
face blazed. 
“Oh, surely,” said Nadine softly. 


“You know he is utterly impecunious, 
and has been living off of what he could 
borrow for years. He is unable lately 
to pay his gambling debts—that crown- 
ing dishonor to a Frenchman. I am 
told he has been thrown out of several 
clubs in Paris as a result.” 

Mrs. Morris grew, if possible, the 
more dignified. 

“There is no dishonor in being poor. 
And Nora has enough money of her 
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own, independent of what her father 
will leave her. Her grandmother gave 
her half of her own fortune.” 

“It is a pity to use it to buy this par- 
ticular kind of man.” 

“I do not understand your insulting 
remarks, Mrs. Carson. The Marquis 
De Chambault comes of an old and hon- 
ored house. He has been kindness it- 
self to all of us. He made our stay in 
Europe a delight.” 

“Yes, yes, | know. It had its effect 
on Nora; or, rather, your appreciation 
of it did. She was scarcely old enough 
to realize how empty such things are, 
especially when they are used as argu- 
ments for marriage. Youth so readily 
believes all is gold that glitters. Never- 
theless, you did not entirely blind Nora’s 
vision. She had only to contrast this 
tinsel with the real thing to find the 
value of both.” 

“Mrs. Carson, I hope you have said 
nothing of this kind to Nora.” 

A little glint of anger sharpened Na- 
dine’s look at the other woman. 

“To Nora—lI think to Nora I have 
only said what you yourself know to be 
the truth. That she must search her 
own heart a little more carefully, a lit 
tle more thoughtfully, for the things she 
hopes most to win out of life. At the 
last, it is a woman herself who must 
find her own greatest needs, and not 
omebody else, no matter how closely 
related they are. I have said to Nora 
that high social position is a pleasant 
thing to play with, but a barren thing to 
stake one’s happiness on; that marriage 
means choosing the man out of all the 
world that a woman is willing to have 
as the father of her children, a man 
whose traits she is willing to repeat 
and conserve. I have told her that 
woman is happiest who can ask for 
nothing better than to bring a son into 
the world exactly like the man she loves 
and has made her son’s father.” 

“This,” said Mrs. Morris, “is the 
most utterly immodest talk for a woman 
to inflict on a young girl that I have 
ever heard. I cannot think what Nora’s 
mother could have been thinking of to 
have let her come under your pernicious 
influence.” 


6 


Her eyes had 
Her mouth 


Mrs. Carson rose. 
deepened and darkened. 
grew cold and straight. 

“Are you so utterly blind, so abso- 
lutely artificial, as that? Or is it be- 
cause you have never yet loved any- 
body better than yourself, never hoped 
to be a mother? Have you no belief in 
these things? Have you no ability to 
see what you have been trying to do to 
this young girl? How could any wom- 
an want a girl to tie herself for life 
to a man who wishes merely to live on 
her money, and will give her neither 
kindness nor love, nor even faithfulness, 
in exchange ?”’ 

Enraged beyond all bounds of self- 
control, Mrs. Morris searched for some 
weapon of retaliation. 

“You, Mrs. Carson, are no woman to 
mount a high horse and put such ques- 
tions to us who have lived careful lives. 
You, who married the most worthless 
man in America for his money! It is 
true you sold yourself for a good price, 
since it has made you one of the richest 
women in the country, and since you 
are now able to marry again 

But not even Mrs. Morris could con- 
tinue before the white anger of the face 
before her. 

“I married,” said Nadine, in a low 
voice, “with no knowledge of what 
marriage might be, engulfed in that ter- 
rible ignorance of the young girl whom 
nobody has helped to knowledge. I was 
driven by need and influence and the 
lies of those older than I, who had no 
love for me, and to whom such a mar- 
riage seemed a great success, and not a 
great sacrilege. Of all women in the 
world, I know the shame of such a mar- 
riage, the deterioration that must fol- 
low it. And no girl, hesitating on the 
brink of such shame, shall come within 
sound of my voice and not hear it.” 

Mrs. Morris stared at the white face 
before her, aghast and dismayed. She 
understood scarcely anything of the 
pain that lay in Nadine’s face, or trem- 
bled in her words. Yet that it was 
something larger than she could under- 
stand she began to believe. She tried 
to defend herself: 

“But Nora’s mother and I are trying 
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to save her from a foolish marriage to 
a mere nobody.” 

Nadine let her shadowed eyes rest on 
the other woman in silence. Then she 
turned away with a little gesture of 
futility. What, indeed, was the use of 
further speech? Those who will not 
see must be left to stumble in their nar- 
rowed ways, blind to the great things 
that make the world a wonder house fit 
for God's footstool. 

“It would be a pity if efforts to save 
became persecution and destruction,” 
said Nadine, opening the door. 

Mrs. Morris rose. 

“T think we can never agree, and | 
see that it is useless to appeal to you. 
I shall ask Nora’s mother to insist on 
her return. Good afternoon, Mrs. Car 
son.” 

After she had gone, Nadine sat quiet- 
ly for a long time, staring back along 
the path that she had come toward these 
days of happiness. Out on the veranda 
her guests stopped their pleasant chat- 
ter a moment as Mrs. Morris, with no 
look in their direction, swept down the 
steps, and out of their sight. 

From the railing where he sat beside 
the archdeacon, Wrexford Thorne 
watched the windows of the living room 
thoughtfully, and when, after many 
minutes, no slender figure in blue came 
through them he rose, and went in 
search of Nadine. 

When he found her he stood before 
her a moment in silence, looking at the 
whitened face and the shadowed eyes. 
He knew the shadow of old, and knew 
his own ability to drive it out of her 
eyes and out of her life. He leaned 
down, and, lifting her hands from her 
lap, drew her to her feet and within the 
circle of his arm. 

“It must have been lived through, 
love-lady,” he said, “so that you could 
tell where to help these others, and how. 
And for all its misery, it is not too high 
a price to have paid for the power you 
have won from it.” 

She let her head rest on his arm, as 
if it were quite tired, and after a silence 
she asked him a question: 

‘Dear, I wonder if I am doing right 


=) 


in this matter about Nora? 
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He smiled at her. 

“You are doing nothing, Nadine. 
You are just being. Nora is doing the 
rest. She is seeing things more clearly, 
because she is living close to you. That 
is one of your gifts, the opening of blind 
eyes.” 

From the shelter of his arm she con- 
sidered this. Then she put another 
question: 

“You know Philip Delaney, and you 
believe in him?” 

“Thoroughly. He was in my class at 
college. He is clean, and honest, and 
kind. He has had to work hard. He 
could not wait to choose his work, or to 
attempt a career. His father died sud- 
denly, leaving them penniless, after 
years of luxurious living. He had every 
chance to fail, but he didn’t. He sup- 
ported his mother; and with a hundred 
social temptations, for he had a good 
many friends who would have been glad 
to have had as good-looking a man at 
their dinner tables and in their country 
houses, he stuck to his work. He de- 
voted himself to his mother, until she 
died several years ago. He has always 
been greater than his work, and as a 
result he has gone up steadily. He will 
make a good lover and a good husband, 
Nadine. Were you getting frightened ?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. Only I have been so disagreed 
with, dear, | want to be agreed with.” 


“Out 
He bent his head over hers, and the 
whiteness of her face deepened into a 


glow of color, and the shadow in her 
eyes fled. 


It was two days later that Nora, 
panic-struck, knocked at the door of 
Nadine’s dressing room, about ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Nadine!” she said, when she had 
been admitted. ‘‘Nadine, do I have to 
see the marquis: myself? He—he is 
downstairs now. Couldn’t Percy see 
him, or—or somebody else? It—oh, 
Nadine, I cannot!” 

Nadine slipped into a dressing gown, 
and looked at the clock on the mantel. 

“He comes early in the morning, does 
he not? But that is because you were 
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so stately and quiet at the clubhouse 
last night. You saw him there, Nora. 
What is the difference now ?” 

“Oh, but then, Nadine, he had just 
come, and Aunt ‘Serena was there, and 
Percy, and Laura, and we were quite 
French and formal. I had only a sen- 
tence or two alone with him.” 

“Yes?” The question fell softly, 
though Nadine’s look at the frightened 
girl was intent. 

“He—he asked me why I did not 
wear my engagement ring?” 

“And you said ?” 

“T said I would tell him—to-day.” 

“Why, then, Nora, you will have to 
do it. Besides, it is only fair, my dear. 
You accepted him yourself. Neither 
Mrs. Morris nor your mother made you 
say yes; you said it. You find now that 
you are mistaken—and I am glad you 
have found it so. But you must not 
thrust the acknowledgment of your mis- 
take on somebody else. You must do 
it yourself.” 

Nora sighed. 

“Yes, that does seem the square thing 
to do, doesn’t it?) And I am not to men- 
tion—Philip to him. You said so last 
night.” 

“No. You are neither to mention 
him, nor to bring him into it in any 
way. If you do the marquis will give 
you trouble that will get into the papers. 
And that would be fair to nobody, least 





of all to Mr. Delaney. You are not 
dealing with an American. And [| think 
you will have on your hands a very dis- 


appointed man, who sees the support 
of his old :ge snatched suddenly from 
him. I do not doubt that eventually 
some man of your family will have to 
deal with him. But you must tell him 
why—first. Here, goosie, put another 
pin in your hair. Surely you are not 
afraid of a man?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Nonsense! 
you are afraid of.” 

“Nadine, did Phil tell you when he 
would came back from town? He 
wouldn’t stay, you know, after the mar- 
quis came.” 

“T know. 
morning. 


It is your own mistake 


But he is coming back this 
Percy Jeffrey is driving him 


out in the auto. Go on. I will not be 
far off, if you need me, and Wrexford 
is somewhere around, and six feet two 
of pretty strong man.” 

Nora took a fleeting look at her yel- 
low hair, put in the proffered hairpin, 
and stole softly downstairs. 

She paused before the living-room 
door, and there came to her a rather 
pleasant-looking man, unmistakably 
Latin, and immaculately attired for a 
morning call on a wealthy fiancée. 

“Good morning, Raoul,” said Nora. 

“And many good mornings, ma belle,” 
said the marquis, in excellent English. 
“Have you slept well? Are you happy ?” 

“J—I think so. Will you sit down 
inside, or do you prefer the porch?” 

“Mats The publicity of the 
porch was not to the marquis’ taste. 
“Mats, ma chérie, this is very well here.” 

He took her hand in his. 

“Still no ring! Where, then, is your 
ring, mignonne?” 

Nora took a long breath. 

“Raoul,” she said, “I could give you 
a hundred reasons that are not true, but 
that would sound prettier than the real 
reason for my not wearing your ring. 
But I will not. When I left France, 
two months ago, it was with nothing but 
affection for you in my heart fe 

“Mais, naturellement.” 

“T know. But I had not thought of 
all it would mean to leave my own coun- 
try, my own people, and my own way 
of living.” 

She paused, and the first breath of 
possible disaster swept over the man’s 
His face darkened, and 

It was not quite so 








polished ease. 
grew watchful. 
pleasant. 

“T thought only of all your kindness, 
Raoul,” Nora continued. “And I was 
quite proud and contented. And then 
—then——” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. “The 
ring—you did not stop wearing it, I sup- 
pose, because of my kindness ?” 

Nora took a long breath, and plunged. 

“No. I stopped wearing it because— 
because it was not real.” 

He stared at her in a silence that was 
horribly blank. His ordinarily mobile 
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face was utterly devoid of expression 
for the space of a minute. Then Nora 
beheld a curious thing. She had never 
seen the marquis angry. He had been 
uniformly amiable. And now she found 
him staring at her with face lowering 
and twisted; a brutal mask that she 
shrank from in terror. It drove her 
into stammering excuses. 

“T could—could not help it, Raoul. 
Indeed, I could not. I tried to; I tried 
to think you knew nothing about it, but 
somehow it began to color the whole 
thing with—with sham and pretense. It 
had given me such pleasure. You had 
told me such pretty stories about the 
ring, and all the women of your family 
who had worn it, and I had dreamed 
over it—and—oh, you will not under- 
stand! I did not care for the lessened 
value of the ring. It was only that— 
that it was not real, and somehow me 

“Mademoiselle,” and the marquis’ 
voice came coldly and quite clearly, 
“mademoiselle, when I gave you that 
ring there was a real sapphire in it.” 

“IT beg your pardon—you say id 

“T repeat. The stone was real, and 
of immense value, when it came into 
your hands, If it has been changed the 
fault is not mine.” 








“Changed!” Nora’s face, that had 
whitened under the lash of his curt 
tones, now flushed. “Changed! The 


ring has not left my care an instant.”’ 

The marquis bowed. 

“It may be. Still, you yourself say 
you have not worn it for some days. 
During that time—it has been here—in 
this house ?” 

a fa 

“Very well. Then some way—either 
by yourself, or by your carelessly leav- 
ing it where servants could get at it— 
it has been changed.” 

“Why should I change the stone?” 

The man’s anger had by this time 
grown beyond all discretion. His voice 
rose to a high pitch. 

“How, then, should | know why? It 
is a beautiful, and costly, and rare 
stone. Perhaps you contemplated re- 


turning the ring and keeping the stone. 
You Americans are very strange.” 
Nora 


drew from the pocket of her 





morning gown a small leather case, and 
opened it. 
“T do wish to return your ring, mar- 


quis. And with it any promise I may 
have given you.” 


She laid the ring in his hand. He 
scarcely glanced at it. 

“But I will not have it so. I have 
taken a long journey for you. I have 


made arrangements at home that I can- 
not cancel. Already they prepare for 
you. Those things are costly. They 
cannot be entered into economically. I 
cannot have it.” 

Nora drew back. 

“IT am afraid it will have to be so, 
marquis.” 

“Mais, you give me no explanation. 
It is unheard of. Your family—do they 
know? I will go to your family—your 
aunt—your mother.” 

“It would be useless.” 

“It is—it is an outrage! Me—I will 
not have it! And this priceless sap- 
phire! You shall not so cheat me. 1 
tell you it has been removed. It must 
be refunded.” 

Nora stepped back, and rang the bell. 

“Rawlins,” she said when he had an- 
swered, “will you ask Mrs. Carson if 
she can come down?” 

The marquis waited, walking up and 
down the room with short, angry steps. 
Then he broke forth again. 

“You cannot cheat me so. It cannot 
be done. The jewel is worth twenty 
thousand franes. If it is not refunded 
you will have to repay it to me. And 
even this will in no way recompense me 
for the loss of a jewel so old, so long 
in my family.” 

“Nadine,” said Nora, as Mrs. Carson 
paused in the doorway, “Nadine, did 
you hear?” 

The marquis halted abruptly. He 
even managed a bow as Nadine entered. 
It came to him suddenly that before him 
was one of the wealthiest women of this 
so strange country of wealthy women. 

“Good morning, marquis,” said Na- 
dine. “It has been some time since we 
have met. I did not encounter you last 
night at the clubhouse.” Her voice was 
suave and grave. 
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Another curious change came over 
the Frenchman’s face. It became cool 
and watchful. 

“This so regrettable accident, ma- 
dame, has doubtless occurred in your 
house. A priceless jewel has been re- 
moved from a ring. You will doubt- 
less see that justice is done to me in the 
matter.” 

“T will try,” said Nadine. 
accuse Miss Jeffrey of theft?” 

“Mais, non! And yet, if she breaks 
our engagement I must do myself the 
justice to demand back the ring I gave 
her, especially since it is no ordinary 
ring. It belonged to my _ sainted 
mother.” 

Nadine’s eyes met Nora’s horrified 
look reassuringly. 

“{ rather thought you might make 
this accusation,” said Nadine quietly. 
“So, after we found the stone was only 
glass, I had a young jeweler friend of 
mine investigate the matter for me. It 
was, of course, a mere chance that any- 
thing could be found out about it. Yet 
the Chambault sapphires are famous, as 
you say. And the ring was your moth- 
er’s. I thought it might have belonged 
to the marquise, and it is quite apparent 
that at one time there was a real stone 
in it. We knew that if this was so it 
would, as you have said, be so priceless 
a stone that it would be well known. 
My jeweler friend is a partner in one 
of our great firms here—Raffini. You 
recall also he has a large establishment 
in Paris. He has been rather fortunate 
in happening upon the history of this 
jewel. He will be here in a few min- 
utes.” 

“What could he learn?” said the mar- 
quis. “Nothing! Nothing! And I can 
make of this a scandal. A scandal that 
will ring through Europe! My gem 
stolen by an American girl———” 

“Oh, hardly!’ Nadine’s voice had a 
new and somewhat hard ring to it. “‘No 
one in Europe would believe such a 
thing of a girl whose income would en- 
able her to buy a stone like this every 
month if she chose.” 

The little note of hardness in Na- 
dine’s voice reduced the marquis, who 


“Do you 


had long ago lost all sense of propor- 
tion, to a mere repetition of his com- 
plaint. 

“I must be repaid,” he said angrily. 
“T must be refunded. Who will believe 
a Miss Jeffrey against the word of the 
Marquis De Chambault? I will bring 
suit in the court.” 

Nadine looked out of the window at 
an approaching automobile. 

“Miss Jeffrey’s uncle, Mr. Percy Jef- 
frey, and the jeweler friend of whom I 
have spoken are coming up the drive 
now,’ said Nadine. She shot Nora a 
warning glance as the doorbell rang and 
Rawlins escorted the two gentlemen to 
the living room. “Percy, you kaow the 
Marquis De Chambault. Mr. Delaney, 
the marquis says that Miss Jeffrey has 
stolen a real sapphire from his ring, and 
replaced it with this piece of glass. 
Have you brought back from New York 
the result of your search for a record of 
the sale of this Chambault sapphire two 
years ago?” 

Philip Delaney gave Nora a quick 
look, then he turned toward the French- 
man, and the color rose in his face. 

“Yes, Mrs. Carson, I have it with 
me. Yet I do not think it is worth 
while even to show it to the Marquis De 
Chambault. He knows quite well that 
his accusation of Miss Jeffrey is an out- 
rageous lie.” 

“Monsieur,” said the 
face “monsieur, you shall an- 
swer to me for this insult. I would 
kill you like a dog, save that | do not 
fight with jewelers’ clerks. Neverthe- 
less, because you have said that I lie, I 
shall repay you.” 

He made a sudden movement toward 
Delaney, but Delaney was one second 
ahead of him. Delaney’s hand shot out, 
and caught the marquis by the collar of 
his immaculate coat. And then a curi- 
ous thing happened. Swiftly and _ si 
lently Delaney propelled the marquis 
across the living room, out the long 
window, down the lawn to the path that 
led to theebeach. There, Delaney 
changed his movement a little, but the 
marquis continued his progress down 
the path toward the beach, with De- 
laney a step behind him, still grasping 


marquis, his 
ablaze, 
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his collar that at the moment was not 
quite so immaculate. Arrived at the 
pier, Delaney lifted the marquis bodily, 
carried him half the length of the pier, 
held him over the water a moment, and 
spoke to him: 

“The next time you try to insult 
American girl, be quite sure that no 
American man is about. We do not al- 
ways kill men for such things over here, 
but we always fight.” 

Then Delaney dropped the marquis 
into the water. 

He waited a moment to see that the 
marquis could swim, and then he re- 
turned up the path to the house. He 
found Percy Jeffrey on the brow of the 
hill. Perey shook him by the hand. 

“! am going back to the clubhouse to 
tell Serena,” said Percy. “Somebody 
ought to find dry clothes for the mar- 
Ile may not have any others. It 


an 


quis. 
will be < 


i nice job for Serena.” 
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Jeffrey looked back at the house. 

“Nadine,” he said, “is with Wrexford 
Thorne on the terrace. Nora is in the 
living room. You had better ask Thorne 
to marry you, Delaney.” 

“T will,” said Delaney. 
him to-day.” 

He strode across the lawn, and into 
the living room. A girl in white, 
golden-haired and soft-eyed, came to 
meet him. 

‘**Nora,” 
marry me?” 

The answer she made could not have 
been heard by any one less vitally in- 
terested, but it reached Delaney, anid 
filled him with joy. 

Out on the terrace Wrexford Thorne 
smiled at Nadine. 

“Your work is all done, love-lady. 
Let us go and see if the sky still meets 
the sea off on the western side of this 
peninsula.” 


“T will ask 


he said softly, “will you 
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every 


And in the watch tower I, that we might fling 
Ihe castle wide and bid to his estat« 
rhe castle’s lord, unknown and tarrying. 


The first who passed had eyes of godlike calm 


And majesty so true, I cried: 
lor lLove is come! 


The bars! 


“Release 
Hear thou our psalm!” 


He smiled and answered: ‘Nay, I am called Peace.” 
A piping sweet as strains from Arcady 

And at the castle gates a radiant boy; 
Sut at my call he laughed: “I am not he, 

The princely guest you wait. My name is Joy.” 


And then a white-robed pilgrim drew his rein, 
Austere his brow, with suffering’s mark above. 

[ have no room for Pain.” 

For | am Love!” 
VENITA SEIBERT. 


I cried: “Pass on! 
He called: “Unbar thy gates! 
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WARN you, if all these 
scenes are cut, you'll kill your 
play,” interfered Miss Arno. 

“I don’t think so,” insisted 
Bayard, the stage director— 
and incidentally the author. 

“Neither do I,” asserted Van Bray- 
ton, the co-star, importantly. 

Louise Arno looked scornfully from 
one to the other. 

“The plot isn’t clear with the cuts. 
After all, they must know the motive 
of the play out there,” she argued, with 
a sweeping gesture toward the unpeo- 
pled dimness of the auditorium. 

“T think they'll manage to get it,” 
said Bayard gently, as always to this 
member of the company, regardless of 
mo vd or occasion. 

“We've been rehearsing for six solid 
weeks, and now, at the last moment 
——’ His heroine’s deep-blue eyes 
grew black and stormy as she stamped 
her foot in sheer exasperation, and 
plunged on recklessly: “For the last 
time, are these scenes to be cut or not?” 

After an evident struggle, for it cost 
him much to humiliate her, Bayard re- 
plied curtly and decisively : “They are to 
be cut.” 

Without further comment, Miss Arno 
turned on her dainty heel, and left the 
stage. 

\ blank quiet fell on all present at 
this great breach of discipline. After a 
bit there was an undercurrent of sup- 
pressed comment among the principals. 
They realized that this was a serious 












disagreement, which might affect their 
engagement. The discussion had been 
going on at intervals for the past three 
rehearsals, and at last the “little star,” 
as she was affectionately called, had 
swung out of her long-harmonious orbit, 
and had crashed pell-mell into a more 
powerful planet. 

The author frowned ominously as the 
last flare of her silken petticoats disap- 
peared around the corner of a painted 
tower. He had exercised all his pow- 
ers of persuasion. There was nothing 
left but to use drastic measures. 

Over in an unobtrusive corner of the 
stage sat a dark, slight young woman, 
with big, brooding eyes. There was 
nothing especially distinguishing about 


her except, perhaps, her eerie quietness 
and a mysteriou uggestion of un 
plumbed depths. 

“Miss Lee,” he began sternly, “are 


you up in your understudies ?” 

The company looked on curiously, all 
more or less stirred by the incident. 

“Yes, Mr. Bayard.”’ 

“You will rehearse for Miss Arno.” 

At that a miracle happened. This 
timid girl, who, from the first, had been 
overawed by Bayard’s dominant per- 
sonality, dared what none of the other 
actors would have risked. 

“Pardon me,” she ventured, “but Miss 
Arno was right.” 

Bayard felt floored, but he treated 
the unlooked-for presumption with a 
sharp command: “You will rehearse the 
part.” 
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“I’m afraid I'm not up to it,” fal- 
tered the girl. ‘‘I—lI’m afraid I’ve lost 
my nerve.” 

“Indeed!” sneered Bayard. He took 
the understudies abruptly out of her 
hands, and left her in her corner. 

“We will go on,” he declared briefly 
to the company, “and I shall read the 
lines.” 

After the rehearsal, Bayard made his 
way to Miss Arno’s hotel, which hap- 
pened to be next door to the theater, 
and sent up his card. There was a wait, 
during which he gently swore, and then 
laughed softly to himself. He had a 
vision of that rebellious spirit tearing 
his card, and consigning him to all the 
tortures of defeat. 

He had just about completed the pic- 
ture when the boy returned. 

“Miss Arno will see you in the blue 
room.” 

Bayard was amused. Ordinarily he 
would have been ushered up to her suite, 
and coaxed into the most comfortable 
chair in her gold and rose parlor, but to- 
day he must sit very erect in one of 
those ‘‘deuced straight backs” in the blue 
room, which he detested. 

But when her belligerent majesty 
swept in, with all the magnificent dignity 
that five feet four can assume, he sur- 
veyed her winsome beauty with frank 
delight, and decided that royal blue was, 
after all, a fairly decent background for 
amber hair, and ivory skin, and lips of 
coral. 

A lurking wonder would intrude as to 
whether she had donned her most be- 
witching gown by accident or with 
feminine guile to lure him to her way of 
thinking. Yet, notwithstanding the sus- 
picion, he had an almost overpowering 
desire to take her in his arms, and tell 
her for the thousandth time how pre- 
cious she had become to him. She re- 
called him to himself by the level cold- 
ness of her look. 

“Well?” she began, as soon as she 
could speak, for the sight of him seemed 
to rekindle her smoldering rage. 

“Well?” he questioned, in turn, as- 


suming a certain cruel directness that 
had almost tamed her once or twice 
before. 





She burst out with the fiery childish- 
ness that had so charmed her public: 

“You and Van Brayton are brutes! 
3rutes! That’s my opinion. You were 
wrong—you must know it by this time.” 

“Van Brayton’s all right. He's a 
man, and he sees it from a man’s stand- 


point, that’s all,” returned Bayard 
coolly. 
“Oh! And I thought you had come 


to your senses. So you are really going 
to strip that play of all the meat in the 
very body of it!” 

She spoke with such underlying, pas- 
sionate pleading that Bayard was shaken 
in spite of himself. She leaned for- 
ward, and bent her earnest gaze upon 
him. He saw that the blue-black eyes 
were full of tears. The man felt his 
iron determination melting away. With 
a mighty effort, he gripped his will and 
held it. 

“You must trust me to decide,” he 
declared firmly. 

A battle of emotions warred in the 
woman's face. 

“Well, there’s one comfort. 
have no share in your mistake.” 

“Not if I should ask you to play be- 
cause—it would mean everything to 
me?” he begged. 

Louise Arno was playing restlessly 
with the glowing ruby on her left ring 
finger. 

“No. I[ cannot see that sacrificing 
my success would help matters.” 

Bayard’s fine Irish humor 
was contending with his fine Irish tem- 
per when his eyes fell on the deep well 
of glorious color. He leaned humbly 
toward the little star. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “you 
mean to leave me in the lurch?” 

“You have left me there,” she sub- 
mitted bitterly. “And, besides, you are 
protected. You have an understudy— 
put her on.” 

She regarded him intently. If there 
had been any lingering hope of swaying 
him, it died right there, for the imper- 
sonal had again intervened. She was 
once more confronting merely the stage 
director. 

“Have you noticed your understudy ?” 
he inquired. 


| shall 


sense of 


can’t 
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“Not particularly—no,” she drawled, 
with a quick glance that might mean 
anything. 

“The girl interests me,” he lied. “All 
she needs is a chance. She has the 
spark, and she’s going to kindle a ter- 
rific blaze.” The student of motives 
was praying for a jealous reaction. 

“What an  opportunity—for you 
both!” was the plucky counterstroke, 
without a quiver to betray a single feel- 
ing. 

Bayard’s last question came slowly 
but steadily : 

“This is final ?” 

“Final!” 

Miss Arno rose. He realized that her 
hand barely touched his, and that then, 
somehow, she was gone. His senses 
whirled for a moment, but in the instant 
that his sight cleared he was conscious 
of the ruby ring which had been so 
lightly thrust into his upturned palm. 
He stared at it, uncomprehending, stupe- 
fied; then, holding it closely, tenderly, 
he strode blindly to the elevator, leading 
to the street. 


Behind the proscenium the atmos- 
phere was surcharged with repressed 
excitement. The stage director was all 
discipline. The principals understood 
well enough that silence was impera- 
tive, and the minor characters and “‘ex 
tras’ took their cues from them. 

Layard knocked at the the 
dressing room which properly belonged 
to Miss Arno. He had persuaded Miss 
l.ee to go on. The leaden look in the 
face of the understudy made him pan- 
icky. 

“Brace up, girl!’ he encouraged. 
“Tt will,” she said simply. 

The girl’s uncanny reserve did not in- 
spire him with confidence. Perhaps, 
even now, he would have made one last 
appeal to his chosen leading woman— 
had it not been for the ruby ring. 

It shone mockingly on his little fin- 
ger, with its deep-red glow, like the im- 
prisoned heart of love, to remind him 
that he had no further personal claim. 

Suddenly, out of his miserable de- 
pression, as he leaned against a wing 
of the set, which was already up for the 
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first act, a curious other view of the pre- 
posterous tangle presented itself. For 
the first time it struck him forcibly as a 
coincidence that both women had be 
lieved in the original drait of the manu- 
script. Miss Arno had insisted, he re 
membered, that cutting certain scenes 
did not mean merely the loss of a few 
dazzling speeches, but the obscuring of 
vital points. Miss Lee had seconded 
her—not out of friendship for Miss 
Arno, for they rarely spoke except in 
greeting. Could it have been sheer 
feminine insight? 

The initial inspiration began to flash 
back to him. The way the story, the 
characters were originally conceived 
and made to move naturally from be 
ginning to end as true reflections of life, 
returned with convicting force. He ac- 
knowledged to himself with a big pang 
that he had indeed cast much of the 
meat to the dogs, and was about to serve 
the skeleton! 

He glanced frantically at his watch. 
He called up the hotel next door, and 
was told that Miss Arno was not in. 

It was now one minute before the 
overture. He rushed from the tele- 
phone to meet Miss Lee in her peasant’s 
costume. Bayard marveled at the 
change in her. She was no longer the 
unapproachably reticent Miss Lee; she 
was simply the Breton peasant. 

“You will play without the cuts,” 
Bayard whispered hoarsely, not waiting 
for her low consent. 

He stopped the co-star, and gave his 
orders in a tone even Van Brayton dared 
not disobey. 

The assistant gave the signal. By this 
time Bayard was outwardly master of 
himself, but inwardly in a tumult of ap 
prehension. 

Some one announced the “indisposi 
tion” of the little star. 

The Arno-loving audience greeted the 
understudy with cold disapproval. 

The first act progressed, and Bayard’s 
tension relaxed as his wonder grew. 
Where were the stage, the actors, the 
scenery? He was conscious of nothing 
but a heartbroken Breton peasant girl! 

The second act proceeded as glori- 
ously, and at its end, Bayard carried an 
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enormous armful of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, tied together with a gold cord, 
to Miss Lee’s borrowed dressing room. 

She read the card, and her face was 
radiant. 

“T wonder who sent them?” she said, 
holding toward him the single unsigned 
line. 

“These are the flowers of triumph, 
and they have bloomed for you to- 
night,” he read, in Louise Arno’s unmis 
takable scrawl. 

Something clutched at his throat, and 
he turned away. Miss Lee took the 
flowers from him. 

Bayard resumed his post, with the bit 
of cardboard crushed tightly in his 
hand. 

His mind was at ease. All his mis- 
givings had been swallowed up in the 
beauty of the girl’s impersonation. He 
was so absorbed that he was quite un- 
prepared for what followed. Entangled 
in one of the cut speeches, the under- 
study had lost her grip—her poise had 
been overthrown! 

The girl faltered through a line or 
two, hesitated, and was lost. Van Bray- 
ton cast a wild glance in the direction 
of the wings, where the waiting actors 
seemed stricken dumb, and then at the 
stage director, who reached for the 
manuscript on the bench beside him. 

It was gone! 

Van Brayton saw Bayard’s look of 
agonized dismay as he wildly flung up 
his hands, and, with no hope of help 
from anywhere, with the trained instinct 
of the seasoned and clever player, he 
plunged into improvised dialogue. 

Bayard’s heart had given one terrified 
leap, and certainly—for all he knew— 
stood still. In spite of the fact that he 
had written it, and rehearsed it day 
and night for so long, every line of the 
play went out of his head. His brain 
felt paralyzed. He could not recall 
where he had left the “ ’script,” he could 
not collect his senses. His knees trem- 
bled ridiculously, while a helpless, un- 
reasoning horror swept over him as he 
struck his forehead sharply with his 
strong fingers, and dragged them cruelly 
through his thick, dark hair in a desper- 
ate attempt to recover himself. 





The bunch light behind glared down 
on the sparkling ruby, which magically 
became an eye to wink up maliciously at 
him, as though it reveled in its wearer’s 
discomfiture. Its glinting fire seemed 
to trace in Bayard’s brain: “I told you 
so—I told you so—I told you so!” 
branding him with defeat at the very 
pinnacle of assured success. 

He turned the jewel around instinc- 
tively, and clenched his fist over it. 

“A failure—after all the work—and 
all the strain!” he moaned. “A miser- 
able failure!” 

What was in reality only a few pro- 
longed breathing spaces, filled in some- 
what by Van Brayton, seemed to his 
suffering consciousness to cover inter- 
minable stretches of time. 

Just when endurance had slipped to 
the snapping point, and the various en- 
voys had _ returned empty-handed, 
through the hushed, racking stillness of 
the theater a beloved voice flung out, 
clear and swift, penetrating, impelling, 
the key words: 

“T am ready to give up all my life— 
all my dreams for you!” 

There was an involuntary rustle as of 
heads instinctively turning in startled 
astonishment, but all was tensely quiet 
again as the understudy gripped on to 
the line for life, and hurled herself into 
the “big scene” with terrific impetus. 

The girl was in a fury of enthusiasm 
and She poured out all that 
she had to give, to the utmost reaches 
of her being, in her impassioned desire 
to make good beyond reproach the mo- 
mentary lapse. 

The play unwound to its fateful end- 
ing, and Van Brayton led the new-born 
artist before the curtain. 

There were cries for the author, who 
was evidently nowhere to be found, not 
even as to name on the program. 

Finally Miss Lee staggered off, weak 
and faint, to be caught in the arms of 
Louise Arno, who had hurried around 
to the back of the house between the 
bursts of applause. 

“You’ve made the play and yourself !’’ 
she heard, together with the thunder of 
the people on the other side of the foot- 
lights. 


remorse. 
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“It was you—it was you who saved 
the play!” Miss Lee cried, laying hold 
of the little star powerfully, and drag- 
ging her, wildly protesting, along with 
her before the people. 

The big, human crowd, with no 
knowledge whatever of the situation, 
but sensing the unusual, burst forth into 
a thrilling acknowledgment of their ap- 
proval. In spite of herself, Miss Arno 
had appeared. They did not under- 
stand, but they believed that, for some 
reason, she had given an opportunity to 
a younger woman. 

They could not know, to be sure, that 
great love for a man primarily had 
prompted the overweening impulse to 
come to the rescue at all hazards. Yet 
the common heart responded to a some- 
thing big, which only Bayard, perhaps, 
in his highly sensitized condition, quite 
grasped. He dived down deep through 
the personal motive to a noble giving 
over of self to a lofty purpose, and he 
Lowed his head, once and for all, before 
an adorable image that measured barely 
live feet four. 

At last the two women approached 
the appropriated dressing room. They 
found the author lounging in the door- 
way, dead tired. 

With a characteristic, birdlike move- 
ment, the woman he loved wheeled 
swiftly for instant flight, but the warm, 
maternal hands of the understudy drew 
her into her own rosy-walled sanctum, 
and firmly closed the door behind the 
three of them. 

Miss Lee turned to her make-up table, 
and quietly dismissed the dresser. It 
took her scarcely any time to slip back 
of the cretonne porticre that covered the 
niche for her wardrobe. 

Bayard smiled whimsically at the dear 
understanding of it as he swiftly ap- 
proached the little star, whose single 
brilliant twinkle had only enhanced an- 
other's luster. 

“You were right, and I was wrong, 
sweetheart,” he whispered tremulously, 
slipping the ruby ring back on its home 
finger. ¢ 

“You thought me a selfish little beast, 
because I wouldn’t let you lose your 
head and ruin your first play,” she ac- 


cused. “No, I don’t think I can ever 
forgive that.” 

“Not if I promise to keep the unruly 
head hammered on next time, and stick 
to brass tacks?” he pleaded. 

“We'll see,” she said. 

Bayard stooped to the mischievous 
lips that pouted up at him. 

“Why didn’t you take a curtain?” she 
scolded, as soon as possible. 

“Because I had planned to share your 
triumph—not mine!” 

Presently he continued: “One thing 
puzzles me. \Why did Miss Lee go over 
to your side?” 

“*Because—I made her!”’ 

“What!” 

“Yes. When you began to butcher 
your play, I threw the entire responsi- 
bility on her, in case I couldn’t manage 
you myself.” 

“Tndeed 7” 

“She promised to speak all the orig- 
inal lines, and force Van Brayton—who 
was a dear to-night, wasn’t he ?—to give 
the correct cues, or be written down ‘non 
compos mentis’ to-morrow !” 

“Jove!” Bayard gasped at the colos 
sal impudence of the small person lean 
ing against the curve of his arm. 

“As for you, Mr. Stage-director-au- 
thor, you would have been quite help 
less after the curtain was up,” she con 
cluded. 

“Fellow traitors,” laughed 
boyishly, ‘“‘and I never suspected.” 

Miss Lee emerged from the alcove in 
a dove-colored kimono, and sat down at 
her dressing table. She opened her 
cold-cream box with weary fingers, and 
the cover fell on the floor with a sharp, 
tinny clatter, startling the other con- 
spirator to a position of dignity on the 
high throne chair, which was the one 
imposing feature of the dainty room. 

Bayard took the understudy’s hands. 

“There’s to be a second company, and 
you head it,” he informed her. While 
she occupied herself joyously with the 
various pencils, and tubes, and boxes on 
the tray before her, he whispered to the 
little star, before he vanished through 
the doorway: “I'll wait for you. Sup- 
pose we three go over to Gazetti’s, and 
have a celebration?” 


Savard 
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40, sir!’ Sam Cotter, my 
) guide, accentuated the fact by 
emphatic expectoration. “If 
you'll believe me, this country 
ain’t changed a particle since 
old man Columbus landed on the other 
side. Excepting that the ranchers have 
poisoned off the grizzlies and the Injuns 
have moved into the towns, it’s the same 
as when the old padres laid out this trail, 
traveling upcoast from San Simeon to 
the Carmel Mission.” 

After scrambling a thousand and odd 
feet up from the Monterey wagon road 
to the old Spanish trail, we had pursued 
it through alternate growths of maple, 
madrona, and sugar pine until, emerging 
on a bare knoll, it had suddenly laid at 
our feet a vast scape of land and sea. 

Northward, across thirty miles of 
golden hills, a flash of silver marked the 
junction of the Sur with the sea, and, 
just beyond, the lighthouse rose on a 
huge mound, looming in purple haze like 
he giant castle of some ancient land. 
Eastward, Pica blanca, the marble 
mountain, lifted tawny sides and stark 
peak from the dusty chaparral of a bar- 
ren, interior valley, all riven, seamed, 
gashed by slide and quake; in every way 
sterile and desolate as on the day that 
some earth conyulsion raised its huge 
bulk out of the sea. Southward, the 


view presented only a long succession of 
chaparral ridges that plunged dizzily 
downward three thousand feet into the 
sea; and westward it spread out, the 
vast blue of the Pacific, cloud-fretted 
here and there, and smudged with the 
smoke of toy steamers. 








Never at a glance had I seen such a 
vivid scenic contrast. The golden beauty 
of the northern view, interior desola- 
tion, the oceani’s mirrored blue, it fully 
justified the triumph in my guide’s fol- 
lowing remark: 

“T told you you'd see more and finer 
from here than any other spot on the 
hull Pacific coast. That’s what I call 
some scenery. See that strip of beach? 
It used to be fairly alive with sea lions. 
From the coast trail, down there, they 
uster look like squirming maggots. But 
the Chinamen killed ’em all off years 
ago for the hides and oil. By the way, 
did you ever use them? No, not seals 
—Chinamen?” 

It happened that my sole experience 
with the race had been in domestic serv- 
ice, and when I| had testified to their 
faith and devotion in that capacity, Sam 
nodded his big head. 

“You're dead right, boss. When a 
chink’s white—and he mostly is—he’s 
that clean white he makes the average 
of us look dirty gray. There was a time 
when | couldn’t quite see it that way, 
and, though it happened nearly fifteen 
years ago, I still feel ashamed of the 
deal that I helped to peddle out to them 
chinks on that beach. 

“You weren’t here on the coast, then? 
Well, those were the days of the Chinese 
persecution. 

“Unless you’ve been through it, you 
could never conceive of how high the 
feeling ran. For a few years a China 
man’s life didn’t count with that of a 
yellow dog. In fact, the public senti- 
ment toward them was jest about ex- 
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pressed in the words of a ‘stationary 
engineer that dumped a round dozen 
of them into the sea up the Humboldt 
coast. They were using them, loading 
schooners with ore by cable a full half 
mile out to sea, and every morning a 
round dozen would go out to the ship 
in the cage. 

“But one day the braking rope parted. 
3y the time the cage swung over the 
ship, it was going about two hundred 
and fifty miles a minute, and it hit the 
mooring rock on the other end a whack 
that scrambled them poor chinks like 
baker’s eggs before they fell into the 
sea. Yet the engineer got quite het up 
when they tried to call him down. 

‘Besides having no business here,’ 
he answers the boss, ‘they are terrible 
onhappy beings, and any one does ’em 
service that helps ’em away.’ 

“That never had been our view down 
the coast here, for most of us have al- 
ways been peaceable folks, willing 
enough to let well alone. 

“Even when Denis Tierney’s hot talk 
began to sift down into our canons, I 
doubt whether any of us would have 
taken fire if the Chinamen at the cove 
down there hadn’t happened to catch, by 
the biggest piece of luck, a full dozen 
sea otter in one month. Before that, 
two in one year was the record for any 
white man; and, with otter skins selling 
at a thousand dollars apiece in the salt, 
it didn’t take much of an imagination 
to figure out the chinks’ luck as a fla- 
grant outrage upon home industry. 

“Anyway, that’s how them ‘Landing’ 
roughnecks figured it; and the news of 
the catch hadn't been in their camp half 
a day before a round dozen of them 
were headed down the coast. At Big 
Creek, the lime burners joined in a 
bunch. So did the Sur vaqueros; and, 
with a scattering of young chaps from 
the mountain ranches, they were a siz- 
able crowd before I fell in at the tail of 
the race. 

“Winding along the Coast Trail, the 
vaqueros kept turning loose their guns 
till you'd have thought it was Fourth of 
July instead of an earnest deputation 
on its way to rid the country of an 
orn ary pest. 


“In fact, we made so much noise that 
the Chinamen must have heard us com- 
ing while we were still miles away. For 
when we finally came stringing out of 
the mouth of the cafion on the beach, 
they had loaded up, hides, oil, and skins, 
into their boats, and were standing quar- 
ter of a mile out to sea. 

“Now, if there’d been any doubt as 
to the real motives of them ‘Landing’ 
patriots, it would have been settled right 
then; for, instead of rejoicing at the 
easy riddance, they ran up and down 
the beach, yelling to the chinks to come 
back and fight it out. 

“But them quiet heathens went calmly 
on, hoisting their boat sails with an in- 
difference that drove us frenzied mad; 
and, while we were in the very height 
of it, yelling and hooting to the top of 
our bent, a last solitary Chinaman, who 
had been sent out to buy eggs from a 
neighboring ranch, came walking out of 
the brush at the mouth of the canon. 

“I can see his face now, mixed yellow 
and green with fear, as he stood for a 
moment looking on. One of them crazy 
vaqueros had already set fire to the 
shacks, and, as the poor devil’s glance 
passed from the smoke to the boats in 
the offing, he realized all. If he hadn't, 
*twouldn’t have taken him long to learn, 
for, as he turned and bolted like a rabbit 
into the brush, we all turned loose our 
guns. 

“I don’t doubt that you’ve noticed for 
‘owd will do things 


yourself that a c 
that would raise the hair of any one of 
its members just to think of when alone. 
And, though there wasn't one of us that 
wouldn’t have fed and bedded that same 
chink if he had had happened to come 
hoboing on his lonely down the coast, 
we all went after him like baited hounds, 
hollering, cursing, and shooting at every 
turn. 

“As none of us were quite in condition 
to hit a straw stack at thirty feet, and 
we usually piled up in sixes and sevens 
after each volley, the shooting really 
made for the Chinaman’s good. 

“He led us half a mile at the trail; 
and, if he hadn’t been too scared to take 
time to cut our horses loose, we should 
never have smelled his dust again. Or 
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he might have kept on into the brush. 
Instead, he ran like a hare along the 
trail which winds, as you see, around 
the spurs and cafions like a snake in 
chase of its tail. So, in spite of his long 
lead, we got several shots at him out of 
the saddle as he came into view across 
a cafion. i; 

“And we soon ran him down. Around 
the second spur there, where the cafion 
opens up into Partridge’s ranch, he was 
leading us less than a hundred yards. 
In fact, as we came tearing after him 
around the bend like a flight of bats out 
of hell, we almost ran over little Estelle, 
old John Partridge’s child—would have 
if the two vaqueros in the lead hadn't 
taken Hobson's choice and gone side- 
Ways into the cafion. 

“For a while it looked as though we'd 
all have to follow, for the trail wasn’t 
more than a yard wide, and the little 
thing stood right in the center, between 
us and the Chinaman, who fell flat on 
his face the instant he passed her. All 
the time we were getting that bunch of 
kicking bronchos straightened, he lav 
fetching up his heart in great sobs; and, 
with that small girl standing over him, 
I can tell you it made some scene. 

“Tye often wished that | was a paint- 
er, so’s I could draw it clear and plain. 


On her one hand, the mountain rose, 
stark and vellow, hundreds of feet. On 
the other, it slid into a cafion so deep 
that a clump of giant redwood 

cleared it with their tops Is rye 
child's play, the little thing he wasn't 
a day over six—had twined a green ten- 
dril around her temples, and beth 


chubby hands were full of goklen pop- 
vies she'd picked as she came along. 
Old John’s child by a second marriage, 
she favored both him and her Spanish- 
Mexican mother, mixing his fair hair 
with rich, deep coloring and big, brown 
eyes. 
“Picture? 


She made such a picture 


that, after we'd got the horses straight- 
ened around, we could only sit and 
stare. I don't believe there was one of 
us so badly muddled that he didn't feel 


the peace and innocence of her as a re- 
proach. “Deed, we sat so long that [, 
for one, was feeling both wicked and 





. 
silly, when Big Bill Sellers pitched in 
and spoke. 

“Run along, little girl, before the 
Chinaman gets you. He’s real bad, and 
we're going to take him away.’ 

“But she never budged. Instead, her 
eyes grew bigger and more solemn, and 
her smooth forehead drew up in the 
prettiest, small frown. 

**You're telling stories. He isn’t bad. 
It's Ah Fong. He buys eggs from us, 
and on China New Year he brings me 
nuts and candy.’ 

“Her accent on the ‘candy’ told what 
an onanswerable argument she _ reck- 
oned it; and I don’t know but that it 
counted just as much with us. We all 
looked at each other, and a lime burner 
from Big Creek burst right out: ‘Well, 
well! The pore old chink!’ 

“She saw, too, that she had. us going, 
and followed up with a crusher. 

“It's vou that’s bad—chasing poor 
Ah Fong till his breaf’s all gone. You 
better get out before daddy sees you. 
He likes Ah Fong much as me, and if 
he should happen along just now 

‘You think he’d spank us ?” 

“*Twas Big Bill Sellers; and his roar 

led the laugh at her onexpected answer. 
‘No; but he’d sure do some shoot- 





ing. 

“*Then | allow we'd better to get out 
before daddy comes,’ Bill told her. 
‘Only first | want to shake hands, and 
tell that we're real sorry. If we'd 
knowed that Ah Fong was a friend of 
\ ‘n, wed never have chased him. 


yot g 
After this he’s free of the coast.’ 

**Oh, very well,’ she agreed; and, 
from the prim sweetness of the look 
she scattered among us, you'd really 
have thought was our mother. 
‘Since you’ve only been naughty, and 
not real bad, I will. Here, take my 
flowers.’ 

“Shoving them into his hands, she 
stood looking up into his face, smiling 
a little mischievously, just as though the 
original woman in her enjoyed the pic- 
ture he made, big giant of the camps, 
bull-necked, red-faced, with his great 
hams of hands buried under golden 
poppies. For a minute Bill was sure 


she 
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all in, then he rose to it like a gentle- 
man. 

‘***Now that’s real kind of you, and I 
won't be selfish. They’re so pretty that 
I’m going to give one to each of my 
friends.’ 

“So we were all decorated when we 
turned and rode away. 

“At the bend we reined in to wait for 
the vaqueros that had gone overboard 
down the cafion, for, though they and 
their nags had done about five hundred 
feet of the tallest kind of sliding, they 
were only a few scratches to the worse. 
Looking back as they came trotting out 
at the creek head, we got our last 
glimpse of the Chinaman following the 
girl along the trail at the shuffling trot 
of a basket coolie. 

“While Bill was talking, he had re- 
covered breath enough to sit up and look 
around; yet, though only that small 
girl's thin skirt held back the death that 
had trodden hard on his heels for so 
many miles, his face was expressionless 
as a wooden slab. If he felt relief when 
we rode away he had not shown it. In 
fact, he had taken it all so much for 
granted that I felt disgusted, and quite 
agreed when Big Jill sung out: 

“*Did you ever see sech a wooden 
image? <Ain’t a bit too grateful, is he? 
For half a cent, I'd go back and finish 
the job.’ 

“We didn't, however; and afterward 
we were mighty glad we hadnt. The 
saying that ‘appearances are deceptive’ 
was sure made to fit a Chinaman; and 
it wasn’t long before news of Ah long 
began to travel up and down the coast. 
Instead of being that ungrateful, as we 
thought, he’d offered to work free for 
John Partridge; and when the old fel- 
low refused—for he was mighty set in 
his ways and none too fond of Chinese 
—Ah built himself a shack out of sight 
in a cafion. 

“After John went out in the morn- 
ings, Ah would slip over to the house 
and continue the cleaning it hadn’t had 
since Mrs. Partridge died three years 
before. *Twasn’t long before you could 
have eaten offen the floors; the lamps, 
dishes, pots, and pans gleamed like so 
many mirrors; and when John came in 


of nights, worn out from a day’s riding 
after the cattle, there would be a nice 
meal all hot in the oven. 

“Then he took hold of the chickens 
that had dwindled down, between hawks 
and coyotes, to a measly dozen old hens ; 
and if you'll believe me, he worked 
them biddies overtime and double time 
on boughten eggs, until at the end of 
the season he had a hundred fine pullets, 
not to mention the broilers that had 
gone into John’s pot. 

“Now, it isn’t in human nature to 
stand out long against such treatment ; 
and, though John used to cuss him like 
a dog every time he caught him around 
the house, he had to give in after Ah 
pulled Estelle through diphtheria croup 
with queer Chinese herbs and simples. 
And when he did give in, twas a com- 
plete collapse. After that Ah owned 
‘em all—the house, old John, the ranch, 
and L[stelle. 

“And the next we heard, he’d begun 
on her—and not a bit too soon, for 
since her mother’s death she’d been a 
bit neglected. You see, the few neigh- 
bor women were nearly worked to death 
with their own chores, so they hadn't 
been able to do much; and in the fixin’s 
that John used to baste on her ‘twas 
always difficult to pick her for girl or 
boy. But after Ah got at her clothes 
—well, you should hear Grandma 
Bridgers tell about the first dress. 

“One day Ah brings her a page out 
of a woman’s journal that he’d picked 
up at the ‘Landing.’ It had patterns and 
measurements for girl’s dresses stuck 
all over it; and I’m hanged if him and 
Big Bill Sellers hadn't put in a solid 
day with their heads glued together 
a-picking and choosing. 

**You likee that?’ Ah asks grand- 
ma, and when she approves, the heathen 
hikes off, sixty miles over the moun- 
tains, to Monterey to buy the goods and 
fixings. When he came back, grandma 
helped him cut ’em out; but he wouldn’t 
let her touch ’em with a needle. 

‘I sew him like hellee myself,’ he 
told her; and he sure did. 

“Though grandma was New England 
herself, and no slouch at a job of sew- 
ing, she vowed there never was such 
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needlework as the Chinaman put into 
Estelle’s clothes. And after that he 
made them all—and lucky for her that 
he did. If she'd had to depend on John 
for her fixings, she’d have been wearing 
the same length skirts at fifteen as she 
did at five. But with Ah at the needle, 
they came down as she went up, just as 
if they’d been planned by the most care- 
ful of mothers. 

“I remember her first long skirt. 
But there! My tongue’s running away 
with me. I'll only add that there'd 
never been wanting some one to say 
that ‘twas scandalous for John to be 
leaving the upbringing of a girl child 
in the hands of a heathen Chinee. They 
were, you can bet, the very people that 
had offered him the least help; and, 
when he died four years ago, they were 
the first to set up a roar at the idea of 
her living alone with Ah. 

“You see, during all those years, the 
ranch had flourished under his careful 
management till it bloomed like a little 
Eden in the midst of the mountains; 
and, if you'll believe me, there wasn't 
one of them extra-respectable mobres 
that wouldn't have been too glad to hoist 
Ah out of his flipflappy shoes. 

“But Estelle settled them, for, under 
as soft a look as any girl ever wore, she 
was stiff as old John himself. 

* “Ah has been father and mother to 
me for so long,’ she told them, ‘that I 
just couldn't get along without him. It 
ny reputation gives under the strain 
all right. He stays right here with m« 

“Not to mention the natural gratitude 
of it, ‘twas a wise choice, for since old 
John’s death the ranch has done better 
than ever. Some day—and it won't be 
long if the signs read right—some 
young fellow is going to fall in for the 
prettiest place, along with the sweetest 


girl, in all this mountain country. But 
he'll have to be the right kind. If you 


can imagine a combination of father and 
mother love dashed with the stubborn 
faith of a bulldog, and seasoned with a 
touch of heathen ferocity, you can form 
some idea of Ah [ong’s feeling. And 


if any but the right man comes around 
—well, ’twon’t be hard for his folks to 
collect the insurance. 
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“But here I’m at it again, talking you 
blind about things you would soon have 
seen for yourself, for it is with them 
you are to board for the next few 
weeks. Still, there’s no harm done. 
We had to wait for the outfit, for the 
trail runs down that next spur.” 

As a matter of fact, the pack horses 
had been in sight like a string of ants 
on a high ridge for the last ten minutes ; 
but I had been far too interested to 
point them out. The unusual combina- 
tion of a Chinese foster father and white 
girl child had touched me hard in my 
curiosity ; and, while our horses wiggled 
and slid down the spur in the sharpest 
of zigzags, I looked constantly for the 
homestead that presently opened be- 
neath—so far beneath that everything 
about it was diminished to toy propor- 
tions. 

Out of a toy orchard, a toy house, 
that was almost smothered by climbing 
roses, raised its moss-green roof. A toy 
garden lay in front, and behind a toy 
barn stood in a toy field that was fenced 
around by the towering steeps. From 
its edge, great redwoods marched with 
the canons upward to the peaks, down- 
ward to the sea, and over lower, golden 
pastures, tan oak and madrona laid a 
brocade of rose and green. 

bathed in the fluid gold of evening, 
it was poignantly beautiful, truly an 
“Eden in midst of the mountains”; and 
my glance went at to the spot of 
fluttering white in the doorway that be- 
traved its Eve. 

She, also, had seen us, for her clear 
call, “Ah! Oh, Ah!” to our 
heights; and, as we zigzagged down the 
last steep, she came walking out to 
meet us. The healthy, rounded figure 
and pretty face, with its rich contrast 
of fair hair and big, brown eyes, would 
have gained her attention in any crowd. 
But, while she was still a hundred yards 
away, the white flutter of her skirt 
somehow telegraphed her dominant 
characteristic, an adorable femininity 
that expressed itself in the outpointing 
of her small foot, easy, undulating 
movement of the waist and hips, small 
swayings, and graceful hesitations. 

Wlien, during the introductions, a 


once 


rose 
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pleasant voice and frank manner were 
added to these, I confess to a sudden 
regret for my five-and-fifty years. As 
for Dan and Lem—my rod and chain 
imen—who had done some tall hustling 
with the pack animals from the moment 
they sighted her skirt, they began on 
each other the instant we entered the 
barn. 

“’Tain’t no use, Lem.” Dan started 
it. “’Tain’t no use for you to begin 
throwing her the eyes. I had her sig- 
naled already ; and you saw for yourself 
how she smiled.” 

“Smiled? And why shouldn’t she?” 
Lem shot back. “Do you think she’s 
blind? It was only her manners that 
kept her from laughing outright. All 
you have to do is to keep off my grass.” 

“A fine idea for both of you,’ Sam 
Cotter slipped in. “Let me tell you that 
Ah Fong’s a bird with a meat ax. If 
you don't wanter be served up some day 
as hamburger, just keep your distance 
with the girl.” 

He spoke with a laugh; and Dan, al- 
ways a good-natured chap, replied in 
kind; but Lem’s lip rose in a sneer. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I reckon a girl’s 
always free game till she’s married— 
and then some, if she happens to be that 
kind. It will take more than the chink’s 
cleaver to feeze me.” 

“Re—ely?”’ Sam drawled. “I hadn't 

reckoned you that brave. You'll pardon 
me?” 
Now, though I had always made it a 
point to hire decent lads, it takes time 
to try them out, and, on the one other 
trip Lem had made with me, he had de- 
veloped nothing worse than the rather 
erratic temperament that had so far 
spoiled his every chance in life. Though 
he came of a good family, his uneasi- 
ness under discipline had caused suc- 
cessive expulsions from school and col- 
lege, and after similar experiences in 
several vocations, he was left at twenty- 
six without profession or trade. In 
fact, it was principally out of pity for 
himself and respect for his family that 
I had taken him on. 

He had, however, with all his fail- 
ures, acquired a certain amount of su- 
perficial culture, and, being good-look- 


/ 


ing enough in a dark way, he was just 
the sort of chap who is dangerous to 
a country girl. Knowledge of the fact 
aggravated the irritation aroused by his 
arrogant conceit; but, realizing that a 
rebuke would merely lend importance 
to his bragging, I kept silent—both then 
and when, going in to supper after the 
horses were put up, I heard him say to 
Dan: 

“Now you watch my smoke.” 

I have to concede, too, that he showed 
to advantage during the meal, rattling 
off small stories and bearing himself al- 
ways with a mixture of courtesy and 
humorous freedom that was admirably 
calculated to dissipate the girl’s country 
shyness and set her at ease. Quite early 
her laugh began to punctuate his sallies. 
She was answering them before the 
close of the meal. In fact, her animated 
interest lent such countenance to the 
fellow’s boast that I hurried him out 
of the house immediately thereafter, un- 
der the pretense of pitching a tent for 
himself and Dan. 

Even if Sam Cotter’s warning had 
not leit me a trifle anxious, my curiosity 
would have caused me to study the 
Chinaman as he shuffled in his flapping 
slipper between the table and stove. 
Very early I had noticed the beauty of 
his manner toward the girl, its even 
mixture of  solicitude and _ respect. 
While full of kindness, his frequent 
objurgations “I do this, missee. You sit- 
tee down, I do that,” never savored of 
command, On the contrary, he might 
have been a new servant come into her 
service only yesterday. 

In all that touched her, he was trans- 
parent as glass, but in everything else a 
yellow sphinx. Though I looked for 
some expression that would betray his 
feeling toward Lem, his face was less 
readable than a sheet of blank parch- 
ment. Not until I turned in to the spare 
bedroom after dark did I get an acci- 
dental peep behind the mask. 

Mingling with the flipflop of the bat- 
ter he was mixing for the breakfast bis- 
cuit, his thin falsetto penetrated the thin 
shake wall. 

“Old Bossy Sulvey—he ail li’, I likee. 
One boy you callee Dan—he all li’. 
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Otha boy, Lem, he talkee too much— 
heap flesh—I no likee. Missee, you no 
speak so much with him?” 

“But, Ah, I can’t refuse to answer 
when he speaks to me.” The girl's low 
laugh followed. **And—he’s very amus- 
ing.” 

The laugh, however, seemed even to 
me flavored with  self-consciousness ; 
and I believe the Chinaman noticed it. 
For a while they spoke of household 
matters; but, after the creak of a door 
announced her retirement, he broke out 
once more, grumbling aloud over his 
batter : 

“I no likee—he too flesh. Up San 
Flisco, I see flesh city boy cut up heap 
bobbery with fool gel. I no likee.” 

While I shook with smothered laugh- 
ter, he went on to add bits of wisdom 
that exposed to view the philosopher 
who, from behind that yellow mask, 
had observed certain phases of love in 
the principal city of the Pacific slope, 
and not with favor. His accent on a 
last “I no likee,” abundantly proved 
him to be of the opinion that I carried 
with me into my sleep—that here were 
present all of the elements of an old- 
fashioned love story. 

Mingling with the bird song that 
thrilled in the orchard outside, a girl's 
fresh voice aroused me next morning. 
A flavor of bacon in the keen early air 
caused me to hasten my dressing; but 
when I stepped out into the kitchen, 
Estelle had not yet finished rolling bis 
cuit. With her sleeves rolled above 
shapely elbows and her pretty figure 
enveloped by a_ billowy apron, she 
looked the perfect housewife, spotlessly 
clean, neat, healthy, and wholesome. 

She laughed heartily in the full con- 
fidence of youthful strength at my sug- 
gestion that our presence would make 
her extra work. 

“Not a bit. You know, we keep a 
Mexican boy for chores and milking, 
and Ah tends to the chickens, bees, and 
most of the cooking. ‘Deed, he hardly 
leaves me work enough to keep me 
properly exercised. Besides, a_ girl 
friend is coming over to help me out 
while you are here.” She smiled mis- 


chievously, adding: “But you'll have to 
look out that she doesn't steal your 
young men. She’s very pretty.” 

Of course, I made the proper answer : 

“T am afraid that she is too late.” 
And, of course, she offered the usual 
smiling demurrer : 

“Oh, I can’t hold a candle to Mary. 


I just fade out when she’s here. Wait 
till you see her.” 
“She’s a brunette, then?” J] ques- 


tioned. 

“Why—how did you know?” 

But the wonder in her eyes flashed 
into merry mischief at my answer: 

“Otherwise you wouldn’t want her 
around,” 

And a brunette she proved, of the big- 
eyed, colorless Spanish type, when she 
arrived, escorted by her brother, a slim 
young giant, with a manner so quiet and 
gentle that [ should certainly have set 
him down as lazy but that I saw him for 
the first time in a moment of violent 
action. Lor he made quite a spectacular 
entrance from the redwoods behind the 
barn while we were saddling up after 
breakfast to go out and look over the 
ground. 

After watering his beast, a touchy lit- 
tle mare, Lem had left her outside while 
he brought the saddle. Carrying it out, 
he dragged the cinch through a dry 
bunch of Spanish thistles, and the first 
pull brought a nest of the prickly burs 
right in against her belly. She bucked, 
With a kick and wild plunge 
that sent Lem and the saddle in oppo- 
site directions, she whirled, and flew 
straight across the corral at the open 
bars. 

Another second and she would have 
been out on the trail and away ; but, just 
as she cleared the bars, there came a 
scurry Of hoofs behind us, and, with a 
sudden twist of the wrist, the slim va- 
quero had her roped by the neck. 

The swift ease with which it 
done indicated latent energies that one 
would never have suspected beneath his 
lazy quiet. Riding in again, with the 
mare in tow, he picked up Lem’s saddle 
with one swift, downward swoop from 
his beast; and his comment as he no- 


or course, 


Was 
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ticed the burs was delivered in tones of 
gentle deprecation : 

“Here’s your trouble. Pick ’em off, 
and she'll stand all right. Let me do it? 
I’m broke to these or’nary beasts.” 

His manner lacked even a trace of the 
usual frontier contempt for a green- 
horn. Such friendliness vibrated in his 
offer of help that I reddened with vexa- 
tion at Lem’s ungracious answer: 
“Thanks, but I can do it myself ;” for 
both tone and manner were as offen- 
sively rude as his injured conceit could 
make them. 

Yet the newcomer was not in the least 
disturbed in his poise. With a quiet 
grin, he turned to meet Estelle, who had 
come running with the Chinaman when 
the clatter broke out; and it came again, 
the amused grin, when, ignoring his out- 
stretched hand, she ran past him and 
anxiously addressed Lem: 

*Are you hurt, Mr. Williams?" 

When, later, | came to witness her 
own neat use of a rope, her indifference 
to the smooth ease of the young fellow’s 
performance was understandable, and 
undoubtedly I forgot to allow for the 
fact that usage had long ago staled for 
her the fresh charm his personality had 
for me. But viewing the two of them, 
side by side—the mountain lad in his 
grave quiet, Lem swollen with injured 
conceit—I could not see how any sen- 
sible girl could even take the trouble 
to place them in the opposite scales of 
her judgment. I wandered at the ca 
uality of the nod with which, after being 
reassured on the score of Lem, 
on to plunge into the usual gale of 
kisses and laughter with his pretty, dark 
sister. 

There could, however, be no question 
of his standing with the Chinaman, 
whose parchment mask achieved contor- 
tions intended, undoubtedly, for smiles 
while he greeted the twain: 

“Hello, Missee Maly! You come help 
Ah cook ay 

“Sure, Ah!” she laughed. “Didn't I 
say | would when he had the survey- 
ors. 

“You, too, Bill?” 

His queer little eyes twinkled kindly 
when the young fellow shook his head. 


sne ran 


You see, there’s no one 
I'll have to go back 


“No, Ah. 
home but mother. 
for the chores.” 

“That's li’, always stay by you’ ma. 
You good boy.” His nods of approval 
outdid those of a toy mandarin. “She 
plitty well, you’ ma? That good. You 
come house with me, and I give you 
dlink loot bee’.” 

When we rode away a little later, we 
left the two sitting in the doorway, sol- 
emnly drinking root beer. Between sips, 
the Chinaman prattled incessantly ; but 
the click-clack of his pidgin English was 
drowned by the happy chatter that 
floated out past the dimity curtains of 
the bedroom where the girls were al- 
ready over the ears in one of those de- 
tailed confidences that are at once the 
delight of women and the wonder of 
men. Mingling with the twitterings of 
birds in the rose-brown shade of the 
redwoods, their girlish laughter made 
pleasant music for an old fellow’s ears. 

I was listening with indulgent amuse- 
ment, when a mischievous remark from 
Dan broke on the melody : 

“Told us to watch your smoke, didn’t 
vou? I didn’t see any woods on fire. 
Say, that’s a pretty fine kid back there. 
He kept a serious face while you was 
picking off the burs; but I see he was 
just dying to laugh. 
I’d be afraid, if 1 was you, to leave him 
alone with her.” 


Gor dd lo« ker, too. 


*. 1 1 1 los 9° 

Oh, that’s all right,”’ Lem answered, 
with his usual assurance. “Did you see 
how she chased to find out if I was 


hurt? You must be pretty blind if you 
can't see that she’s already carrying my 
mark.” 

His conceit set my tongue tingling ; 
but | restrained myself; and, in the 
course of the hardest day’s work brush- 
ing out lines through the roughest coun- 
try that ever fell to the lot of unfortu- 
nate surveyor, my irritation subsided. 

It revived again, however, when we 
returned to the ranch that evening. The 
slim vaquero had long ago gone home, 
and as—by one of those intuitive con 
tracts which girls achieve without the 
use of rude words—his sister turned the 
full battery of her dark charms upon 
Dan, Lem was left with a clear field, 
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And once again I had to admit that 
he used it well. While wiping the 
dishes after supper for Estelle, he 
loosed a play of small wit, and rattled 
off funny stories at a rate that would 
have taken the breath of a more sophis- 
ticated girl. 

Nor were his efforts in vain. While 
I watched them the question forced into 
my mind, why the best of women are 
so often attracted to the worst of 
scamps? But whether the cause roots 
back in the ages when cunning, ferocity, 
fierce lusts, and a callous heart were 
necessary for survival, and were there- 
fore good, undoubtedly this sweet, 
clean girl was turning a nature white 
as a new page to the impressions of this 
shallow fellow. 

The wonder of 
my bed. 


it went with me to 


“i'm going on to Monterey to pay our 
taxes, and I thought I'd kill off a few 
miles to-night.” 

As I sat writing up my field notes in 
the bedroom one night, the vaquero’s 
quiet voice broke silence in the kitchen 
where Estelle was setting the table for 
breakfast. During the three weeks that 
had now elapsed, the thinness of the 
shake partition had been responsible for 
many an accidental peep on my part into 
the inner workings of the house, but 
never one so intimate as that which was 
to be presently revealed. 

In the lives of the two girls, 
it had been an eventful period, for upon 
the lonely routine of that mountain 
ranch our visit had broken with a sig- 
nificance beyond our feeling. To Mary 
and Estelle it was a red-letter occasion, 
perhaps the most brilliant of their expe- 
rience, therefore to be made the most 
of while it lasted; and with all the 
ardor of youth they had addressed 
themselves to drain the last drop of 
sweetness from the fleeting hours. 

Rising at three in the morning, they 
would have the work done and break- 
fast ready by the time we were up, and 
yet saddle up and ride out with us, fresh 
as daisies after spring rains. During 
the day they would scramble with Dan 
and Lem along the lines, lightening the 


at least, 
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work with their happy laughter, or go 
for a wild scamper over the hills, always 
returning, however, in time to set out 
our lunch in the gold-flecked shade of 
a redwood, or down on some white- ~ 
fringed beach by the sea. 

Spent in flower-scented, open spaces 
above the great blue sea, they were sure- 
ly golden days; and morning, noon, or 
riding homeward through rich dusks, 
their girlish chatter lent music to the 
hours. 

Once or twice the long shadow of the 
vaquero had fallen athwart their gold, 
for | am sure that Estelle so felt it. On 
the days that he rode over and took 
lunch with us, she was so quiet, even 
engrossed, that he would have been dull, 
indeed, had he failed to understand her 
mood. The persistence with which she 
cluded his every attempt to catch her 
alone would have been sufficient to be- 
tray her. But, with all her cleverness, 
he would also have been a stupider man 
who did not see that in the end this quiet 
youth would gain his purpose—as he 
had this evening. 

| have always believed that it was 
prearranged between him and Ah Fong, 
who had just gone out on some pretext 
after shooing Mary off to her bed. But 
be that as it may, here they were, at last, 
together. 

\fter the brief explanation of his be- 
lated visit, he went straight to his point 
with masculine directness. 

“Also 1 wanted to see you 

‘As though it was necessary to catch 
me in the middle of the night ©” 

*Nine-thirty, young lady,” he cor- 
rected. “And it wouldn't have been 
necessary if you hadn’t dodged every 
time | tried to speak to yousin the last 
three weeks.” 

“7?” But her surprise rang falsely. 

“Yes, you. Do you think I’m blind? 
Or have you only forgotten that the 
time has passed when you were to give 
me your answer? Three months ago 
you admitted that you liked me—better 
than anybody you’d ever seen—and if 
I'd pressed hard, you would have given 
in. But I wanted you of your own free 
will. And now 
“I still like you—as well as ever.” 


alone. 
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But he was not to be diverted by the 
anxious interruption. 
“But now that this fellow, Williams, 





has come 

“Now you are going too far.” There 
was anger, assumed or not, in her voice. 
“Air. Williams has never been anything 
more than friendly; and if he had’’—a 
chair grated harshly—*it would be none 
of your business.” 

“Then I'll make it——” 

“IT don’t care to talk to you. 
night.” 

“But I'll make it my business,” he 
persisted, in the face of her anger. “If 
it had been the other fellow, Dan, I'd 
have said nothing. He's a decent man. 
But this Williams—he may be educated 
and fine polished, but, let me tell you, 
he belongs to the trifling kind. He's not 
the man to make any girl happy. If he 


( 10 cd] 


ut here came the bang of her bed- 
room door—followed, a second later, by 
that shook the house as he flung 
\ minute thereafter came the 
and just as tl 


another 


hoofs: ney passed 


vindow, uprose Ah Fong's colorless 
voice : 
‘Where you go? What fo’ you go 
"way 2” 
“Going on as far as Big Creek. Can't 


Ins 
Id) >. 


afford to lose more’n three ¢« 


Coming out of the distance, his an- 
just reached me, and it was good 
lid, ofl ise | might have 
if sending the Chinaman to 
llowing evening 
\iter supper I walked out along the 
trai! to a point beyond the redwoods 


from which I could see the sunset; and, 
as I sat watching the huge crimson ball 
set amid great red splashes in the far 
Pacitic, the flip-flop ot \h’s slippers 
sounded behind me. Seating himself on 
the bank, he plunged into the usual prat- 


tle of chickens, bees, and pigs, that 
formed a matrix for occasional gems of 
Oriental wisdom and startling comments 
nm Western things. And, accustomed 


as | was to his habit of switching sub- 
ects apropos of nothing, he took me 
by surprise. 

“Say, bossy, | think you bett’ly let 
You file him, that Lem?’ 


IOI 


“Fire Lem, Ah?) What for?” 

“He make tlouble for my gel. ’Fo’ 
he came she likee Bill; but last night she 
talk heap saucy. He go ‘way mad as 
hellee. I no likee. You bett’ly let him 
go, that Lem.” 

Now, though he had merely stated the 
thought which had been in my own 
mind all day, the suddenness of it gave 
me pause. 

“You think it absolutely necessary ?” 

“*Necess’ly?? he repeated. ‘Heap 
dam necess'ly. After suppee I catch 
‘em kiss behind house. If she China 
gel no necess’ly. I say ‘You mally Bill;’ 
and she mally plitty dam quick. But 
with ’Melican gel no can. I speak that. 
She say: ‘Get off my lanch, Ah Fong.’ 
So no can. but vou file him, that Lem, 
she plitty soon fo’get. You let him go, 
eh?” 

It was but seldom that emotion had 
the power to disturb his wooden com- 
posure; and as, at each mention of 
lLem’s name, a flash of feeling pierced 
the mask, a look intensely ferocious and 
cruelly cold, I remembered Sam Cotter’s 
warning. Had I wished to keep Lem, 
[ should have felt, after that, it my duty 
to discharge him. 

“Very well, Ah,” I agreed. ‘He shall 
go just as soon as I[ can find a man to 
replace him.” 

TO molly, then. [ 
can boy fo’ Sam Cotter. 
cally chain thlee year fo’ sulvey lail- 


send him Mexi- 
He good man 


oad. 

It is never a pleasant task to discharge 
a man who has rendered reasonable 
service; and all that evening and most 
of the following day | pondered on the 
best way to go about it. It would, of 
course, have been easy to manufacture 
some pretext to do it in passion. Lut 
this seemed both mean and unfair. And 
happening to catch him alone while wa- 
tering his horse that evening, I blurted 
out the truth. 

“Look here, Lem, | 
any more trifling with that girl. 
intentions were serious, you know very 
well that you are not in shape to marry 
and take her away from here; and I am 
certain that you would never think of 
settling down on a mountain farm. Just 


stand for 
lf your 


can't 
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how far you have gained into her affec- 
tions | don’t know; but it won't be any 
further—with my consent. I’m sorry, 
for your work has been satisfactory, but 
[’ll have to let you out. After this job 
is over, I'll be glad , 

“To see me come crawling back?” 
He injected it, with such venom, into 
my speech, that commiseration van- 
ished. | was glad that I had taken the 
course. Eying me with spiteful malig- 
nance, he went on: ‘“‘Well, you never 
will. As for my intentions toward the 
girl—it’s none of your business. A girl 
of her age has got a few kisses coming, 
anyway, and if vou believe that you can 
keep her from them, you have another 
think coming.” 

His vulgarity filled me with revul- 
sion; but for the girl’s sake I tried per- 





suasion. 

“But, Lem! Be sensible! 
that you can’t stay here.” 

“Oh, can’t 1?” And as, pulling his 
beast around, he led her off to the stable, 
he called back over his’ shoulder: 
“You'll be sorry for this—both you and 
the chink.” 

His look, saying it, was so menacing- 
ly mean that I felt great anxiety. Nev- 
ertheless, I paid him off next morning, 
and when he passed us on his way out 
midway of the afternoon, the sight 
brought me instant relief. Knowing his 
unstable temperament, | would have laid 
odds against the chance of his return; 


You know 


and when three days passed without 
further sign, my last misgiving van- 
ished. 1 felt all the sorrier for Estelle, 


whose quiet acceptance of the situation 
betrayed an opposite opinion. 

During the following days, while 
quiet and polite, she wore on her face 
a new expression of pouting willfulness 
that somehow rendered her still more 
pretty. It ought to have warned us; 
and, looking back on it all, I am bound 
to confess that we acted unwisely. Un- 
gallant as the comparison is, in certain 
respects a girl’s psychology strongly re- 
sembles that of a pig—she will always 
bolt in the opposite direction to the one 
in which you are trying to drive her. 

Instead of leaving it to Estelle’s own 
good sense, trusting time to effect the 
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usual cure, we had, by discharging Lem, 
taken the surest of all ways to rivet her 
affections upon him. Then, however, 
I felt quite proud of myself. As Sam 
Cotter had proved an excellent substi- 
tute, | was feeling at peace with all the 
world, when, riding in from work one 
evening, | came suddenly around a bend 
upon the two girls and—Lem! 

“Yes, it’s me.” He answered my look 
of surprise with an irritating grin. 
“This is good hunting country, and, 
having nothing else to do, I concluded 
to put in a little time after the deer. 
Miss Partridge has given me permission 
to pitch my tent down in the cajion. 
I’m right at the mouth, close to the 
seca. - 

“Yes, and Mary and I are going hunt- 
ing with him,” Estelle chimed in, while 
her defiant little nod quite plainly 
added: “So you see how much you 
gained by your meddling.” 

Of course, there was nothing to do 
but wish them good sport. Hiding my 
chagrin, I rode on to the house, where 
a rattling of pots and pans announced, 
for once, the complete disruption of Ah 
long’s calm. Never have I seen cold 
rage expressed as in the small, glitter- 
ing eyes he turned on me when I went 
inside. 

“Yes, he come back, that Lem,” he 
repeated my comment. ‘But, you see 

I fix um plitty dam’ quick.” 


“Easy, Ah, easy!’ I cautioned, 
alarmed by his vicious lox ik. 

“That’s all li’, I no kill um—mebbe 
he solly, bimeby, I don’t. But, you see 


—TI fix um plitty dam’ quick.” 

The furious energy with which he 
cracked the spareribs he was preparing 
for supper expressed a world of regret. 

Ixcepting, however, an occasional 
sparkle, cold as the effervescence of 
soda, that came and went in his small 
eyes, he recovered his poise before the 
girls came in. Ignoring Estelle’s look 
of pouting defiance, he went quietly 
about his work, and though I caught, 
once or twice during the evening, an 
inarticulate growl in his throat, it was 
always out of her hearing. Addressing 
her, his manner had all of his usual 
kindness, with a touch of wistfulness 
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thrown in. But this by no means 
augured the slightest yielding to her 
wish. 

When, stepping out into the kitchen 
after she had gone to bed, I found Ah 
busily inscribing queer Chinese char- 
acters on a sheet of paper he had bor- 
rowed from me, I judged from the con- 
centrated malice of his expression that 
the occupation was closely allied with 
his previous threats. 

“Yes, I lite love letta’ to my cousin in 
San Flisco,” he acquiesced in my joke. 


“I send him yo’ love, too.’ 


The close of a hot afternoon one 
week later found my tripod set up on a 
knoll not far from the coast trail. Be- 
low, the land fell ott into deep canons 
that drew together as they ran down, 
finally converging in a single gulch; and 
| stood, as it were, at the apex of a huge 
fan, ribbed with the bald spurs whose 
sunburned faces were richly chased with 
growths of laurel and oak. 

\t its lower end, not far from where 
the gulch opened out on the beach, a 
white marked Lem’s tent, and, 
turning my glass on it while Dan and 
Sain Cotter were brushing out a line, | 
saw Lem chopping wood for his even- 


spot ot 


ing fire. The powerful glass brought 
him so close that I could have counted 
the cartridges in his hunting belt | 
ght hi mile when, dropping the 
stepped forward to meet Est 
lipped into the ci yt the 
ppose that it was wrong to s] 


ther upon them; and but for the fact 
that Mary had confided in me her fear 
of an elopement the preceding evening, 
[ should certainly have turned my glass 
away. As it was, | watched them close- 
lv; and, though I -had been aware all 
along of their daily meetings, when she 
slid into his arms [ blushed with min- 
gled and chagrin—shame that 
clean girl should have 

fellow. 


shame 
uch a sweet, 
given herself to such a shallow 
Though | am seldom profane, | swore 
aloud when he kissed her, yet could not 
look away, for it was easy to see that 
he was pressing the elopement. 

His eager pleadings 
tures northward, explained that just as 


occasional ges- 


clearly as her downcast look, occasional 
slow shake of her pretty head, betrayed 
reluctance. As in a moving picture, I 
read their argument up to the moment 
that, irritated by her opposition, he sud- 
denly pushed her away. And whether 
calculated or not, his anger succeeded 
where his pleadings had failed. Her 
hands, beseechingly extended, her sud- 
den little rush back into his arms, im- 
plied consent that was confirmed by his 
triumphant smile. 

ws PF you little fool!” 

The thought rose in my mind, but 
never found utterance, for just then a 
voice broke behind me: 

“You are looking at the launch? 
Pain’t often that such small craft come 


down here.’ 

Startled, I swung around to find, of 
all the people whom I cared least to see 
just then, my friend, the slim vaquero. 
His horse stood, with bridle hanging, on 
the trail a hundred yards 
away; thick sward had muffled his foot- 
and now he stood grinning down 

Fortunately | had swung the 
telescope when | turned so that it 
pointed almost at the launch, which | 


couple ot 


step 
at me. 


< I ad 
crawled out, while | was gazing, from 
behind a headland; and | fell in at once 
with his supposition. 
“Ves. would you like 


to look at her? 


Wait a minute; she’s moved out of 
rocus here you are!” 

While he sto d r tl elas had 
time to speculate upon his untime ip 


pearance, which was the 
he had stayed away eve 
quarrel with Estelle three 
weeks ago. Later, I came to see that he 
had used both good taste and judgment, 
for not only does a disconsolate lover 


more renlark- 
able because 


since his 


cut rather a poor figure in the eyes of 
a spirited girl; but he had also refrained 
from putting himself on the list with the 
7 who, on the theory of fem- 
were doing our best 
But, 


had 


rest Of Us, 
inte contrariness, 
to drive het Lem’s 
irritated just then by that 
seen, | visited my feeling upon him. 

“Say, young man! Where have you 
been the last three weeks?” 

“Home.” 


“A good place for you.” 


arms 
which |] 


into 


Angered by 
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the laconic answer, I was running on: 
“And while you were there, peacefully 
tending your pigs and cows, the other 
fellow When he suddenly looked 
up from the glass. 

“Don’t you think I was wise?” 

The black flush that accompanied the 
quiet interruption accomplished my 
hasty conversion by the lights that it 
flashed upon various possibilities that 
go with the hot Spanish blood. 

“You'll pardon me?” I agreed. 

“Look like Chinamen in that boat,” 
he went on, as though | hadn’t spoken. 
“Still, it is hard to tell them at a dis- 
tance. They may be Japs from the aba- 
lone canneries upcoast. I reckon they 
are liunting new shell. What do you 
think?” 

The launch had now moved so close 
inshore that I was able to deflect the 
glass and take a peep at the tent with- 
out his knowledge. To my intense re- 
lief, 1 saw that Estelle had gone, and, 
reassured by the sight of Lem chopping 
again at his wood, I looked at the boat. 
Perhaps because my previous hasty 
focusing had shown its occupants 
blurred and dim, 1 saw at once that 
which the vaquero had missed. The 
four of them all wore pigtails. 

“Look!” He tapped my shoulder as 
he spoke; and, following his pointing 
finger, I saw the column of yellow 
smoke which had suddenly arisen on top 
of a high bluff above Lem’s camp. 
While we stood on gaze, it broke at the 
bottom, and thereafter, in gusts 
and puffs. 

“A grass smudge, and some one is 
bla:.keting it,” he explained. “It’s a sig- 
nal—must be for the launch. Turn the 
glass up there.” 

At first the glass showed only dense 
smoke ; but, as a puff of wind careened 
the column, a man came into view. He 
was alternately lifting and covering the 
smudge with a heavy quilt, which | rec- 
ognized by its wonderful red-and-white 
pattern as belonging to Ah Fong's bed. 

“It’s for them, all right. See, they 
are heading in.” 

The signaler had also noticed the 
change in the launch’s direction, for he 
threw down the quilt, and as, stepping 





rose, 
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around the smudge, he came between 
me and the smoke, I saw that it was 
Ah Fong himself. 

Moving across the bluff while I 
watched, he began to make his way 
down into the gulch through the timber 
and brush. At first, | could only follow 
his progress by the agitation of the 
chaparral, but halfway down, where a 
huge oak spread its wide umbrella over 
a ledge of rock, he came again into full 
view. IT lat on his belly, he wormed 
over the open space, out to the edge of 
the ledge, from where he could easily 
have pitched a stone down upon Lem’s 
head. 

I suppose that if Lem had continued 
his chopping, Ah would have remained 
there, a silent spectator of the follow- 
ing event; but, when Lem presently ex- 
changed the ax for a shotgun and 
walked away up the cafion, the China- 
man almost fell off the rock, and shot 
like an avalanche down through the 
scrub, 

Lem must have heard him, and per- 
haps Ah called his name, for, when he, 
also, passed from view up the cafion, 
his right hand was raised, beckoning. 
Scarcely a minute later, a shot sent a 
trail ot echoes reverberating ‘through 
the hills. 

“Can you see any one?” 

I had almost forgotten the vaquero, 
and on the spur of the moment I could 
not answer. Hut the next instant he 
took the necessity out of my hands. 

“Let me look! Why, 
down there! Humph!”" 

His exclamation bespoke recognition, 
and his slow sluing of the glass up and 
down the canon told for whom he was 
looking. Half a minute passed before 
his long, loose figure drew up, tense and 
rigid, 

“My God!” 

Straightening up, he turned on me 
eyes that reflected the black surprise of 
that which he had seen in the cafon. 
Stooping again, he looked, then ran, 
without a word, to his horse, mounted 
at a leap, and was gone like the wind 
down the trail. 

With the beat of his hoofs in my ears, 


there's a tent 
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I bent to the glass, and instantly there 
rose before me the cause of his flight— 
Lem, face to face with the Chinaman, 
backing slowly down the cafion before 
the threat of the other’s knife. One of 
those fearful weapons, half knife, half 
cleaver, that highbinders favor in the 
tong wars, I had seen Ah using it in 
his kitchen, yet, though the very look 
of it gave me the shivers, I have to con- 
cede that Lem kept a brave face. Re- 
luctantly, unwillingly, with occasional 
gusts of rage that brought a complete 
pause, he gave one slow step at a time. 

Sometimes he waited till the steel 
rose, quivering, above him. But always 
he gave in time; and, slowly sluing the 
glass, I followed their slow procession, 
keeping them imprisoned within the 
circle of my lens. 

\gain and again | saw Lem’s blue 
eyes light with the steel flare of desper- 
ate rage—to as quickly fade, chilled by 
the cold ferocity, the imminent death 
that looked out of the Chinaman’s eyes. 
And small wonder that he gave. For 
the cold terror of his look pierced, in 
me, the artificial psychology of civilized 
training, and loosed some primal fear 
that chilled me like a wind from a 
grave. 

It also touched some instinct anal- 
ogous to that which brings a herd of 
cattle madly running at the pained bel- 
low of a companion beast. 


“Ah! For God's sake, Ah!’ 
Yelling it, I sprang, upsetting the 
glass, and instantly I was left, staring in 


bewilderment at the white spot of the 
distant tent. My first impulse, recover- 
ing, was to shout for Sam Cotter and 
Dan; the next, to run myself. 

Then, realizing the futility of both, 
I fell furiously to work resetting the 
tripod. In my agitation, I made a long 
job of the focusing; and, by the time I 
picked them up again at the mouth of 
the canon close to the beach, new actors 
had come on the scene—three China- 
nen, who were wading ashore from the 
launch, which lay a few yards out. 

Still backing slowly, Lem neither saw 
them nor caught the soundless tread of 
their running feet on the wave-packed 
sand. tlemmed in on each hand by 
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towering rock walls, and cut off from 
retreat by Ah Fong's knife, escape 
would have been impossible had there 
been warning or time. But he had 
neither. In the second he turned, the 
Chinamen swarmed over him, bearing 
him backward upon the beach. 

While JI looked on, excitedly gasping, 
they triced him up, stiff as a mummy 
upon a board; then, lifting him shoulder 
high, two of them carried him out to the 
launch. 

On shore, the third man remained in 
talk with Ah Fong. All the way down 
the canon, I had noticed that he was 
keeping his left hand pressed hard 
against his side, and when the stranger 
now lifted his loose blouse, revealing 
the black blotch on the white shirt be- 
neath, I remembered the shot in the 
canon. 

Whipping off the blouse, the stranger 
began to tear it in strips; but stopped as 
Ah Fong spoke with a slow shake of the 
head. 

Ensued an altercation, the stranger 
pointing, as he talked, toward the sea, 
Ah Fong returning always the same 
slow shake. Even through the dimness 
of the glass, his face showed ivory 
white, and, in the midst of the argument, 
he collapsed upon the sand. 

Dying I thought him, and dying he 
was. Yet, of a sudden, he sat up, vio- 
lently gesticulating between the cafon 
and the sea. And now the stranger 
obeyed. He sped across the sand, 
gained the launch with long, splashing 
leaps, and had sent her whizzing out to 
sea before Estelle and the vaquero shot 
into the circle of the lens, running hard, 
hand in hand. For all the notice they 
took of him, however, he might have 
taken his time, for neither gave the 
launch more than a passing glance. 

In spite of the scene ] had witnessed 
between them, I have often wondered 
whether this violent shock was absolute- 
ly necessary to break the rose-tinted 
glasses through which the girl had been 
regarding Lem? 

“Tt looks more like obstinacy than 
love to me,” Mary had said, warning 
me, the night before. 

But, then, obstinacy has been more 
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than sufficient to send many a girl over 
the brink. In either case, I was glad to 
witness the rush with which she flew 
out over the sand and gathered the dy- 
ing Chinaman up in her young arms. 
With his head drooping heavily upon 
her bosom, she looked anxiously on 
while the vaquero examined the wound. 
Her body shook under the suppression 
of her when he, also, looked up 
with a shake of the head. 

An hour later, he was to tell me of 
his wonder at the iron will that had 
kept the man on his feet, much less 
force Lem all the way down the cafion; 
for, fired at close range, the charge of 
shot had torn away his side. 
Irom his account, [ am able to supply 
the words that fell from the Chinaman’s 
slow lips. 


1 
SODs, 


almost 


“You no cly, missee. Ah _ getting 
plenty old and stiff—soon be no mo’ use 
on lanch. He shoot me, that Lem, 
‘cause I say he have to go on ‘Laska 


ca) 
ship. When he come again, I ‘litee my 
cousin San Ilisco come He take 
Lem pack salmon in 
—work um _ hard, 


good, but that all. 


vet. 


*Laska, but no hurt 
and no 
One vear, 


feed velly 


mebbe 
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two, they let him go, but then too late 
—you mallied to Bill. To please old Ah, 
missee, you mally with bill?” 

“If he wants me.” The flooding tears 
had washed away the last trace of will- 
fulness out of the pretty face, and her 
sorrowful glance upward at the vaquero 
was more eloquent than words. “If he 
wants—such a bad girl? Oh, if I had 
only taken your advice this would never 
have happened! It is I that have killed 
you! Oh, you poor Ah!” 

In my hurry resetting the tripod, I 
had placed one leg on a loose pebble, 
and rolling, just then, from beneath, it 
let the glass fall forward and down. 
When [ finally got it reset and focused, 
I was just in time to see Estelle rise and 
go, with a blind gesture of sorrow, into 
the vaquero’s arms. 

[It was pitiful to witness her grief. 
But if it shook her like a wind-blown 
leaf, there was comfort, surety of future 
happiness in the shy respect with which 
the tall, dark head lowered till black and 
gold were mingled. 

\nd, while he comforted her, Ah 
‘ong, the “heathen Chinee,” lay at rest 


on the sand. 














LOITER 

READ we Loiter Lane! 

Come sunshine or rain, all good laggards love it. 

from the tassel time—wan the sunshine dapples— 
To the days of rime, ripe with scent of apples. 


Mid the April buds, sweet birds take their playtime, 
Sing and sing in floods, 
When the briers blow, mill 
June has south winds low, sig 


Yet nor May, nor June, bud, nor bird, nor brier, 
South wind’s silver rune, summer's heart of fire, 
Sums the vagrant spell, speaks the magic measure— 
Listen, loiterers, as I tell: love is 
Marrua McCvuLitocu-\WiILLiaMs. 


preluding the 
vh 
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Green boughs lock above it; 


_° 
white down the 
hing through 


twin to leisure. 























l.—TWO EYES OF GRAY 


HE small eyes of Hans Oister- 


mein, perruquier, gleamed 
suspiciously under cover of 


his beetle brows as the “Mar- 





quis” made application for 
the position advertised. 

“Yo’ haf much good figure,” he 
grunted, shrugging his own massive 
shoulders, ‘tan’ dod ‘air, all yaller and 
curly! Yo’ makes me t’ink of mine 
dog, Bruno, vot died. But vot yo’ 
know of vig makings? Nodings, eh?” 

“Positively nothing,” Mr. Marcus 
Aurelius Lavender confessed. “But 
what do you know of dogs, if I may 


be allowed the question?” 
Hans’ lower jaw drooped slightly. 


“Most of der dogs should haf muz- 
sles,” he replied. 

\nd for two full minutes the men 
took stock of each other—the ‘Mar 


quis,” as he had been denominated in 
the dear, wild days, having a vision 
of a mountain of fat, topped by the 
tiniest wisp of cloud; Hans Oistermein 
saw a clean-limbed, powerfully mold- 
ed young fellow who might have 
stepped from the classics, a young man 
whose soft, musical voice and graceful 
movements of the fair, perfectly mold- 
ed head bespoke refinement of breed- 
ing, despite his circumstances of the 
moment. 

An assistant to a perruquier! And 
less than a fortnight had passed since 
the day he left college in disgrace. But 
ponder the actions of the Marquis im- 
mediately after his expulsion, and it 


will be recognized that they were not 
nearly so inexplicable or enigmatic as 
appeared on first thoughts. It is a 
popular fallacy that good breeding is 
synonymous with intelligence ; as a fact, 
it is not the experience only of the 
cynics that if you lift a young man 
out of the sloth of comparative luxury 
and dependence on others, and say to 
him: “There is the world of industry 

make the best of it,” he will have but 
an elemental idea of the niche for 
which he is best suited. 

The Marquis, arriving at the end of 
his resources, and throwing off the first 
impulse to write to his doting mother 

was sufficiently intelligent to turn to 


the newspaper advertisements when the 
fact that he must work could no longer 
be evaded. he old spirit of adventure, 
his greatest asset, since it blinded him 


to the irony of circumstances, never 
left him. There was a glorious thrill 
in the prospect of breaking new ground, 
of mixing with flesh-and-blood people, 
and matching his brains, such as they 
were, against the world. There was a 
crisp ring in his voice on that morning, 
when, clad in the best suit that re- 
mained to him, a pair of fawn-colored 
spats on his neatly shaped feet, and a 
stylish, almost rakish, felt hat on his 
head, he assured the little maid of all 
work that he was about to place his 
services at the disposal of the world. 
And Lizzie—poor little Lizzie, with 
the mouse-colored hair, and eyes that 
were always watering; Lizzie, who had 
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seen hundreds of similar “failures” 
during the four or five years of her 
confinement in a suburban boarding 
house—wiped her eyes with the back 
of a dirty hand, and said: 

“Are you going into the hadmir- 


alty r” 


“No,” the Marquis replied; “I’m 
going into the city—engineering, or 


building, or anything like that.” 

He stretched his great arms in the 
manner of a professional athlete, and 
shoulders, much to 


j 


I 
squared his broad 
her admiration. 


“Not in them, surely!’  And_= she 
pointed at the spats. 

The Marquis bowed gallantly. 

“Only you, Lizzie,’ he said, “could 
have seen the absurdity of it.” 

He went back to his room and re- 
moved the offenders; and on_ his 


return at the end of the day—an unsuc- 
cessful day—he spent halt of the for- 
tune that remained to him in the pur- 
tortoise-shell comb, which 
He 


+1 . 
ote! 


chase of a 
he gravely presented to the girl. 
did not see the smiles of the 
boarders; he did not hear Lizzie’s com- 
ment in the vernacular on the state of 
his mind; he saw, or fancied that he 
saw, a glimmer of gratitude in the cor- 
ners of the watery eyes—-and that was 
enough. 

He had many bitter experiences be- 


fore applying to Hans Oistermein. He 
had suffered many insults, me of 
which he resented in tl primitive 
manner which was deplorably natural 
in him It is a common weakness 


among the lower classes to mistake re 
finement and gentle speech for pusil 
lanimity; the Marquis corrected that 
fault in the case of at least two em- 
ployers of labor who told him that they 
werent advertising for tailor’s dum- 
mies, or that they couldn’t keep a girl 
on the staff to comb his hair. He left 
one man literally standing on his head 
ina corner of the office, and the other 
he shook until his dental plate rolled 
across the floor with a musical tinkle 


Hans Oistermein nodded approving- 
ly when the Marquis declared his will 
ingness to do anything in reason in 
return for sufficient money to pay his 
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board. The salary agreed on was one 
pound a week, with a promise of an 
increase if the business warranted it. 
The duties were simple enough. In 
the back part of the premises was the 
large, low-roofed, fetid workroom, 
where twenty or twenty-five girls were 
employed in preparing hair for the male 
artists in wig making, who had a fairly 
well-lighted room to themselves. 

“Yo’ keeps an eye on der girls,” said 
Hans, “and helps to receive der ladies 


who comes to haf their hair dressed 
or dyed. See?” 
He stepped back in order to survey 


the handsome figure of the Marquis. 
“Try to act der shentleman—it 
goot for der piziness,” he said encour- 
agingly. “And I say you're a lord in 
der piziness for ith? 
That vos goot for der piziness, too, and 


Vos 


eggsperience. 


so-—— 

He stopped abruptly, and crept to 
the glass door that separated the show- 
room from the workroom, Through a 
tiny hole that had been purposely cut 
in the opaque glass, he spied on the 
girls, his great shoulders heaving with 
indignation at something that he saw 
there. At last he threw open the door, 
and, in a voice that resembled the roar- 
ing of a bull, spluttered: 


lalkings! Talkings! Alvays talk- 
ings, you mid der ginger hair! Six- 
pence off your vage. Slap —like that!” 
And he jerked a notebook from his 
vest pocket and «¢ l up tl 1 

The Marqui . lookin G er the per- 


ruquier’s shoulder, saw a pale-faced lit- 
tle woman of thirty drop her head in 
her hands, then the mass of 
dull-colored fiber in front of her, and 
commence vigorously to comb. Only 
for a second did he see the eyes; they 
mist, and contrasted 


snatch at 


were gray as a 
strangely with the mass of russet-brown 
hair that encireled her small head. The 
features were exceedingly small and 


doll-like, but they were possessed of a 
beauty which made direct appeal to him, 
It was a face that seemed to cry out 
to him for protection—the face of a 
suffering princess turning for succor to 
a king of the wild. 


“Start in der morning,” said Hans, 
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turning to the Marquis with a gesture 
which interpreted: “I’ve wasted too 
much time already.” 

It was a remarkable position for one 
of Lavender’s position in life, but he 
had been sent into the world to make 
a man of himself, and he reflected that 
he might as well do it in a humble 
way as in any other. Certainly the busi- 
ness gave him an insight to human na- 
ture. The lady who came to purchase 
a switch of hair for her sister—‘the 
shade is exactly like mine’’—interested 
him profoundly after Hans explained 


the nonexistence of the sister. His 
duties were uncommonly light, but 
Hlans seemed satisfied that he was 


worth the pound a week. 

Probably the Marquis would have 
had a better appreciation of his worth 
if he had read the interesting little 
paragraph which crept into the society 
columns of the newspapers which ca- 
tered for the frivolous public. Hans 
Oistermein knew something more than 
the making of a wig or the dressing 
of a social beauty’s hair. It cost him 
more than five pounds to inaugurate a 
cult. The “mysterious pretender to a 
leuropean throne who was working in 
a perruquier’s establishment to aug- 
ment his financial resources” was as 
successful a wheeze as it was foolish. 


But customers interested the Mar- 
quis less than the white slaves in the 
rkroom behind. \nd he interested 
them Even the imagination of Hans 
Oistermein did not reach the heights 
to which theirs soared. Every little 


act of kindness which he performed in 
their behalf was a gift from the gods 
themselves. Their cheeks, pale with 
the dreariness of their toil and the 
vitiated atmosphere, flushed pink when- 
ever he spoke to them. His very pres- 
ence was an anomaly, but it lifted their 
sordid environment as near to heaven 
as imagination can take it. 

tle was not conscious of the homage; 
was not his nature, and even had 
he realized it the chances are that he 
would have accepted it with the courtli- 
ness of a monarch receiving the homage 
of his subjects. His discomfiture when 
Hans raved at him for a blockhead be- 


that 
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cause of some flagrant oversight earned 
him the tears and condolence of the ma- 
jority of the girls; another man would 
have been met with spiteful jeers. 

And then one day—she was leaving 
for the luncheon hour—he spoke to the 
little woman with the russet-brown 
hair. Twice during the morning he 
had seen tears in her eves, and the fact 


had awakened a memory of—of_ his 
little, high-souled mother, at Dreem 
Hollow—the little mother, whose 


sphere in life was a rectory in a coun- 
try parish, and whose mind roamed 
amid the historic débris of the Colos- 
seum. 

They met in the long 
ing from the workroom 
He raised his hat. 

“May I sympathize with you in your 
trouble?” he said. She might have been 
a queen, and yet there was nothing 
forced or insincere in his solicitude. 

She trembled slightly, and raised her 
gray eyes so that they looked into his. 
Once he had overheard a girl refer 
to her as the “squirrel,” and now, as 


corridor lead- 


to the street. 


he marked the furtive gleam of the 
eyes and the shimmer of the russet- 
brown hair when the shifting light, 


creeping up the gloomy corridor, played 
upon it, the appositeness of the appel- 
lation brought a smile to his lips. 

“Thank you,” she whispered timidly, 
and, though she moved away a pace 
or two, fearful of the ubiquity of Hans 
Oistermein, a thrill of happiness stirred 
her perceptibly. 
in the great, leonine figure of the Mar- 
quis that would have inspired a less 
imaginative woman. 

With gentle gallantry, he pressed for 
an explanation of her sadness, and her 
simple reply that her mother was ill, 
and that her mother was all that was 


’ 
I 


Chere was something 


left to her in a world that had been 
full of disappointment, touched the 
wilder chords of his nature. It was 


the first time the Marquis had been 
brought in contact with the tragedy of 
poverty ; his own misfortunes had only 
amused him as being something out of 
the common run, The fact that this 
little, fragile woman had to fight a bat- 
tle infinitely harder than any he had 
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been cailed on to face planted the first 
seed of responsibility in the mind of 
the Marquis. As he touched her hand, 
saying: ‘I should like to help you,” the 
voices of his forbears—back, back 
along the dim corridor of ages—called 
to him. Here was something to pro- 
tect with his strength, something to lift 
out of the abyss of despair. 

Little brown squirrel! He called her 
that, and, with the majesty of a king 
leading his queen before the heads of 
his tribe, he led her into the crowded 
streets, brushing aside those who barred 
their progress, flashing a challenge at 
every one who evinced resentment. His 
great head, with its mass of yellow hair, 
was thrown back on his shoulders; the 
huge body, sitting so lightly, so grace- 
fully, on the hips, was a warning for 
all who had eyes to see. They lunched 
at a cheap restaurant; their fare was 
coffee and a roll. Had they reclined on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, a thou- 
sand retainers obedient to a nod, the 
little brown squirrel could not have pic- 
tured more inspiring visions than those 
that passed in procession before her 
gray eyes. 

When he had paid the bill, only a 
few coppers remained to him, but on 
their way back to the shop he pur- 
chased a bunch of violets and set them 
in the folds of her humble blouse. 

On the evening of the same day, and 
half an hour before the workgirls were 
due to leave their dust-strewn benches, 
the Marquis heard the voice of Hans 
Oistermein raised in 

“Gott!” he was spluttering. “I! ta 
yo’ from der street, a whining leetle 
pup, and I gives yo’ der chance to vork. 
You t’ank me? No! Yo’ seet dream, 
dream, dream, and now yo’ spoils der 
loveliest switch of ‘air I ever buy.” 

Through the corner of the window- 
pane looking into the shop, thé Mar- 
quis saw the little brown squirrel sit- 
ting with her head bowed in her hands, 
her fragile frame shaking with sobs. 
And the ponderous figure of Hans 
vas standing over her, rage 





ange 
] 


KOS 


Oistermein 
depicted in every lineament; the other 
girls were on 


blanched. 


their feet, their faces 
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“Yo' dream, dream,” the perruquier 
repeated, waving his big arms in em- 


phasis. “Look!” He snatched at the 
bunch of violets, and hurled it on the 
floor. The Marquis opened the door. 


“Yo’ tink of flowers, but yo’ not t‘ink 
of mine piziness. A switch of ‘air vot 
cost me two pounds—ach! I damn you 
many times! And I takes yo’ ‘air for 
damages !" 

He seized a large pair of shears, and 
his coarse hand reached out to grasp 
She screamed 
The click of 


her russet-brown coils. 
like a wounded rabbit. 
the shears terrified her. 

It was then that the Marquis came 
to her rescue. 

Of immense girth, even by compari- 
son with the Marquis, Hans Oistermein 
was a formidable foe; but in the face 
of the younger man—white with pas- 
sion—there was reflected a_ strength 
that knew no limit. And all the science 
of the college gymnasium was in the 
swing of his limbs. He spoke no word, 
but his breathing was like unto the 
trumpeting of an animal charging to 
the attack. Nor did Hans Oistermein 
speak; it was not the moment to de- 
mand explanation of his assistant’s in- 
terference. Indeed, he smiled as he 
wheeled to meet the attack. This con- 
nection between the crushed violets and 
this white-faced avenger was patent to 
his worldly eyes 

“Don’t!” It was t 


] brown 
and her hand 
.. + 


thrown 


ie little 
Ss were 


squirrel 
\larquis. 


out imploringly to the 
He put her aside with a movement 
eloquent of the tenderness of his 


thoughts toward her. Then he aimed 
a blow at a spot midway between the 
girth and the chin of the overtowering 


German. The man doubled with pain 


—a weaker vessel would have crum- 
bled. Then, like an enraged bear, he 
leaped upon his adversary, throwing 


his great arms about the Marquis’ waist 
and crushing him to him. It was a ter- 
rible grip, and the eves of the Marquis 
bulged with pain; his arms were pinned 
to his ribs; he was defenseless, im- 
potent. 

A girl, crouching against the farther 
wall, cried out in terror. It was not 
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the squirrel this time—she was the 
cause of the scream, nevertheless. The 
great shears which had fallen from the 
hand of Hans Oistermein were in hers. 
She was advancing on him from be- 
hind, the shears raised to strike. It 
vas the vision of her white face that 
gave the Marquis the strength that 
he needed. It galled him to think that 
she should pity his apparent inferiority. 

“Keep back!’ he commanded; and 
in the same breath he wrenched free 
his right arm, 

The massive head of the perruquier 
rocked like a buoy to the tide as the 
clean, hard fist of the Marquis swung 
to the point of his chin. As he dropped 
heavily, his eyes rolling gruesomely, a 
little girl in the corner moaned og 


“od! 
Ladies”’—the Marquis was bowing 


apologetically, and there was shame in 
his eyes—"“I am very sorry thus to 
have lowered myself in your presence. 


You need have no fear for Mr. Ojister- 
mein; he will be quite well in a few 
minutes.” 

He picked up the violets from the 
floor, and, in the presence of all as- 
sembled, pinned them on the bosom of 


the little brown squirrel. Then he took 
her cloak from the peg on the wall 
and placed it about her shoulders. His 
hat he firmly pressed on his head. 

“We will wish you good-by,” he 
said to the wondering girls, bowing 
oO 

Then he turned to the little brown 
cuirrel 

“Come!” he said gently, and led her, 
unresisting, to the street door. 

Strange and wonderful in one so 


humbly placed in life were the thoughts 
of the girl as she passed out with her 
champion. 

‘T will walk with you a little way, 
he said, “and you shall tell me what you 
intend to do. Of course, you cannot 
go back to Ojistermein’s place. ; 

“V hy did you interfere?’ She asked 
the question in a cold, hard voice that 
was full of resentment. “I could have 
paid the price of the damaged switch 
if he had given me time, and he would 
have done that. You don’t suppose 
that he meant to touch my hair?’ 


“Enough for me that he threatened 
it,” he replied, inexpressibly saddened 
by the change in her demeanor. 

“T thought you were a gentleman,” 
she said, in an undertone. ‘Instead, 
you are # 

He read the unfinished words in her 
eyes, 

“A common brawler,” he sighed. 

She caught at his hand—they were 
walking toward the river, and he was 
staring straight in front of him. 

“I did not mean all that,” she whis- 
pered, and the thrill of the battle just 





concluded was in her voice. 
“[ am sorry—very sorry,” he stam- 
mered. “Somehow, I seem always to 


that it is 
use 


do the wrong thing. I know 
brutal and degrading to 
strength of body, i 
She checked him with a gesture. 
“You don't live in this age,” she said, 
and there was a smile trembling on the 
verge of her lips. 
“No,” he 
what everybody 
“Everybody !” 
They had turned down a side walk, 


one’s 





answered sadly; “that’s 


tells me.” 


and were passing a massive building, 
over the portals of which a thousand 
electric lights were gleaming. Flaring 
posters announced that at ‘The Punch 
Bowl” that night a program of the fin- 
est boxing exhibitions im the world 
would be presented. \ long cue of 
men—and women—was awaiting the 
Ope ing of the doors 


*TLook there!” He directed her gaze 
building. “Dare vou that 
hopeless? These are mod- 
establishment 


1 


to the tell me 


nly case is 





ern times, and yet that 
was erected by wealthy men in order 
that they might emulate the morbid 
pleasures of the Greeks. Night after 
night men fight in there just as their 
forbears fought in the arena of Pom- 
peii.”’ 

“Pompeii!” The gray eyes were 


in a mist of doubt. 

heard of it, I suppose?” he 
smiled. “Never mind! It’s buried, 
anyway, and that’s all there is to it. 
Come along!” 


“T like to 


swimming 
“Never 


hear you talk,” she said 
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shyly, and her eyes turned again to the 
gayly lighted building. 

“IT was going to say that once, when 
I couldn't think of anything better to 
do, I went in there, and that’s what they 
ta]d me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“Exactly what you said—that | didn’t 
belong to this age.” 

“Why should they tell you that?” 
she persisted. 

“I think they were joking,” he said 
quietly ; but he knew that she was un- 
deceived by the lie. 

A tremor ran through her little body, 
and he felt her fingers tighten on his. 

“Ugh!” she breathed. “It must be 
awful to fight—like that—for one’s liv- 
ing. They do fight for a living in there, 
don’t they?” 

He laughed at her weakness. 

“You are only a woman,” he said. 
“Why, you were almost startled to 
death by old Oistermein.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then: 

“I think | should have killed him,” 
she whispered; and he saw again that 
strained expression of the eves which 
had made her strange to look upon, 
when, with shears uplifted, she ad- 
vanced on the bulky perruquier. 

The remark seemed so absurd in one 
so fragile that he laughed outright. 
They had left the lights behind them. 
The street was deserted and silent. His 
laugh appeared to have provoked re- 
sentment, for she stopped of a sudden, 
and said sharply, even defiantly: 

“T meant what [ said—l! should have 
killed him! And—oh, if | were a man 
I would never allow any one to laugh 
at me!” 

They made a strange picture as they 
stood there in the deserted street, the 
feeble light of an adjacent lamp play- 
ing about her small features. 

“Regular little tigress!” the Marquis 
mused softly, and the reproach brought 
the tears to her eyes. 

“No, no, I’m not that,” she hastened, 
anxious to redeem herself in his eyes; 
“but sometimes I feel—I! feel—just as 
you must have felt when Hans Oister- 
mein was in your hands. Oh, you 
know the feeling! You feel that you 








want to crush something—to crush it, 
and then to be sorry for it.” 

“We must grow out of that feeling,” 
said the Marquis gravely. “We cannot 
always be giving way to the animal 
that is in us; we must develop; we 
must climb higher; it is only incentive 
that we need, and ” He paused, 
and looked at her white face, tense with 
emotion. “I feel an awful ass,” he 
laughed, “talking like this to you; but 
you're the first person to make me 
think—think seriously.” 

He escorted her as far as the river, 
then took leave of her courteously, 
charmingly, and with delightful disre- 
gard for the fact that he had spent 
every penny he possessed in the world 
and forfeited a position which supplied 
his physical needs, if it did no more. 
He forgot the girl’s unhappy position, 
for she, too, was now an outcast from 
the establishment of Hans Oistermein. 
He had rescued her from a brute, but 
what was to become of her? She had 
not lost sight of the handicap which 
his interference in her behalf had im- 
posed on her, but pride prevented her 
reminding him of it. She cried a little 
after he left her; then, with the philoso- 
phy of her class, reflected that he could 
not have done anything for her, seeing 
that he was out of employment and had 
admitted his impecuniosity. 

Che next morning the Marquis set 
out to redeem his fallen fortunes, only 


to return at the end of a long day witl 
| 





g 
out having received even a word of 
encouragement. He wrote a letter to 
his mother, entreating her to send him 
a check by return—and he tore the let- 
ter to fragments, and went to bed. For 
two days he existed on promises to pay 
the landlady when the luck turned. 
Then the little brown squirrel came 
again into his life. She was standing 
beneath a street lamp, within a stone’s 
throw of Hans Oistermein’s shop, when 
he came up to her. She was looking 
the other way, and a well-dressed man 
was smiling at her from a distance of 
three yards. The Marquis could see 
the leer in the man’s eyes, and as he 
came behind the girl and touched her 
on the shoulder he was horritied to 
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had returned the man’s 
There were tears in it. 
the 


see that she 
smile. Smile! 

“What are you doing here?” 
Marquis asked. 

She uttered a faint cry of alarm as 
she recognized him, 

“Please go away,” she faltered. “! 
thought you had forgotten all about 
me.” 

The Marquis took her hand in his, 
and, with an authoritative movement, 
drew her away out of the lights of the 
pavement. 

“Tell me what you are doing here,” 
he urged. 

\nd she told him, thanking God for 
the darkness that concealed the shame 
her cheeks were eager to betray. Her 
mother was ill. Consumption was 
feared, and the doctor, in his high- 
faluting manner, had spoken of a voy- 
age to the Canaries. Fifty pounds 
would probably save her life. And the 
little brown squirrel was prepared to 

sacrifice. 
home,” said the Marquis. “l 
will send you a little money to-morrow 

something to go on with, at all events, 
and the next day I may be able to 
send more. Give me your address. 
And please don’t talk —I’m thinking. 
Of course, you lost your place at Ois- 


make a 


“(10 


termein’s. I overlooked that. You 
must have money? Of course you 
must, and, as I was responsible for 


vour losing your place, it is up to me 


to make restitution. Come! I will 
see you on your way, and you must 
promise me-—promise faithfully— that 


you will not allow your mind to sink 
to My arm.” 

She took it without a word, and he 
did not speak again till he prepared to 
bid her good night. 

He walked the streets for an hour 
after she left him, and all that stirred 
in his mind was this: “It was through 
me that she lost her place; it is my 
duty to make it up to her.” No other 
sentiment prompted him. He knew 
that he had only to write to his mother, 
and all that he needed would be tele- 
graphed, if the circumstances warrant 
ed the haste. But he was not built that 
way. He wanted to earn the money 
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that was to save a soul. There would 
be more joy in giving her that which 
he had earned than in the transferring 
of a loan. 

The manager of the Punch Bowl rec- 
ognized him as he walked into the of- 
fice. 
“T knew you'd come back,” he said, 
with a grin. “Have you changed your 
mind ?” 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

“No,” he answered, “but the truth 
is that | need a little money. It pains 
me to ask for it in this way, but some 
one other than myself is in need of it.” 

The manager laughed derisively. 

‘And you're the ‘bird’ that had the 
blanked cheek to tell me that I ought 
to have been a trainer of wild beasts 
because I refused to give a dirty little 
hack fighter more than the five bob I 
promised him.” 

“T confess it,” said the Marquis; “but 
I've changed that opinion also. You 
ought to be one of the beasts.” 

‘And you said that my business was 
more degrading than dog fighting.” 


“I'll take that back for the time 
being,” said the Marquis. “I want 
some You offered some the 


money. 

other day . 
“\When your head was too swollen to 

ke 1 all alike. 


take it! You young bloods are 

It's when you find a hole in your pocket 

that vou come to your senses I've had 

is Many as six of your sort in one day 
1 whining round the door tor a 


“I'm not whining,” he Marquis, 
his mouth twisting foolishly. “I believe 
I'm commanding. I want five pounds 
to-night, and I'll carry out the bar- 
gain you mentioned the last time I was 
here.” 

“When you said that nothing in the 
world would tempt you to disgrace 
yourself ?"’ 

“I’ve changed my 
quis said dully. 

The manager called hi 

“Take his address,” 
businesslike manner. 

“We'll try him against Spider Horn- 
sey in the morning, and if he comes 


said t 


mind,” the Mar- 


1 
i 


he said, in a 
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through all right we'll give him a run 
against the Panther on Irriday.” 

The secretary dropped his pen, so 
great was his amazement. 

“IT know my business,” the manager 
snapped, “and if you mouth a word of 
this before the side stakes are up, you'll 
be hunting for a grave space inside a 
week. Name again?” 

He had turned again to the Marquis. 

“Five pounds, please,” was the reply. 

The manager eyed him suspiciously 
for a moment, 

“Too much of a gent to play the 
‘shark,’ ” he muttered. Then he count- 
ed out five sovereigns. 

“Call me anything you like,” said the 
Marquis; ‘but don’t make a song about 
the business, or I'll withdraw at the 
last moment.” 

Half an hour later he posted a mon- 
ey order for five pounds to the little 
brown squirrel, and as he listened to 
the falling of the letter in the pillar box 
he experienced the sensation of having 
leaped over a precipice, 


The Marquis was very pale, and the 
glare of the »re lamps above the ring 
gave him a sickly appearance. The 
Punch Bowl was crowded from floor 
to ceiling, the white shirt fronts of the 
men near the ringside standing out in 
relief from the semidarkness. Spider 
Hornsey, against whom he had 
tried, was the Marquis’ principal sec 
ond, and directed the work of 
the other seconds he found time to 
throw a word of encouragement to the 
pale-faced man who was leaning back 
in the chair, his head resting on the 
corner post. 

“Safe as safe, if yer lets him make 
the pace,’ he whispered; “but, for 
Heaven's sake, don’t go to chasing him 
about the ring. Tire him—that’s the 
game-- and when I gives yer the word 
slip in and plant him one. Keep low. 
All niggers is weak in the basket. See?” 

But the Marquis did not hear a sin- 
gle word. The little brown squirrel was 
whispering to him from the rafters: 
“T thought vou were a gentleman!” 
Fifty pounds for taking the ring, 


been 


1 
as ne 
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seventy-five if he made a draw of it, 
one hundred if he won. 

“And it’s all for you, little brown 
squirrel!’ he sighed. 

A lull in the conversation at the ring- 
side. Then a great burst of cheering. 

“Gentlemen, the Black Panther, un- 
defeated champion of the world!” 

The M. C. crept out of the ring. He 
had already announced the “Novice,” 
and, as he himself had an interest in 
the side bets, he had been careful not 
to say too much about the stranger. 

The Panther went back to his corner 
with short, quick, springy steps; every 
movement of every limb was timed. A 
human machine -an automaton—-he 
was nothing more. His figure for en- 
tering the ring was a thousand, and the 
price had been paid without a murmur. 
He would have asked more had the 
task in hand promised undue exertion. 
While not a full-blooded negro, he had 
the thick, protruding lips, the squat 
nose, and the low forehead characteris- 
tic of the race. 

There was no smile on his face 
which is not characteristic of the negro 


pugilist. Fighting was his work. He 
lived to fight, and fought to live. He 


was a beast of the wild that had been 
taken young by white hands and trained 
in the subtleties of ring craft, that the 
white hands might close over white, 
crisp bank notes. His head was natu- 
rally small, but the shaving of the hair 
seemed to have reduced the skull to 
unnatural proportions. 

The referee scrambled through the 
ropes, and called the principals to his 
side. A few seconds, during which he 
cautioned them against adopting those 
tactics which would mean disqualifica- 
tion for one or the other, then the men 
went back to their corners, where the 
seconds literally tore the dressing gowns 
from them and prepared for the fray. 

“Seconds out!’ came the sonorous 
voice of the timekeeper, and “Thank 
God!” broke from the lips of the Mar- 
quis. 

Instantly the two men rose to their 
feet and advanced to the center of the 
ring, muscles tense, lips compressed, 
eyes on eyes. 








THE MARQUIS 


In the great hush that fell on the 
assembly, the Marquis fancied that he 
could hear the breathing of the little 
brown squirrel. She was on the rafters 
—somewhere—horror in her eyes, dis- 
gust sagging her lips, 

“All for you, little brown squirrel!” 
he whispered to his conscience. 

The Panther struck, and sprang back. 
There was a demoniacal grin on his 
thick, coarse, brutalized face. The blow 
was totally unexpected. The Marquis 
heard his seconds shout a warning, then 
he crept cautiously forward, an invis- 
ible chain seeming to link his eyes to 
those of his opponent. Slowly, and 
with superb generalship, the Panther 
moved away—moved on his toes, the 
left foot thrust forward, the right 
working as a pivot. Slowly, craftily, 
sinuously, like,a snake worming its wa) 
back into the undergrowth, he with- 
drew; and slowly, viciously, the Mar- 
quis followed him, his eyes gleaming 
through half-lowered lashes, the set of 
the jaw bones suggesting tooth on tooth. 
No movement of the body muscles; 
they had braced themselves to the 
breaking point and were awaiting the 
release of restrained fury. Only the 
gentle undulations of the extended left 
arm, which seemed of its own accord 
to be seeking an opening in the black 
armor, 

“At him!” 
from one of the upper tiers, and the 


[It was an excitable voice 


vords fell like the splashing of ice 
cold water on white-hot bars. Che 
sound caused the Marquis to flinch 


never so slightly, betraying to the ob- 
servant the high pitch to which his 
nerves had been strung. 

The only creature in the building that 
the interruption seemed not to have af- 
fected was the Black Panther. His 
nerves were of steel, and that discord- 
ant note from the upper tier might 
have been prearranged by his seconds. 
The flinch of the Marquis, slight though 
it was, might have been foreshadowed 
and studied accordingly. 

That terrible stamp of the Panther’s 
right foot as the massive bronze shoul- 
ders swung themselves to give impetus 


and weight to the shooting left arm 
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over the Marquis’ guard; the dull pad! 
pad! of glove on jaw; the stab! stab! 
of the wicked right at the white chin 
as the head of the Marquis rocked; the 
heavy, short-arm jolt to the body—all 
these happenings might have been the 
result of careful rehearsal in which the 
staggering, swaying Marquis had played 
a part. 

Slowly the great mass of bone and 
muscle sank lower, like a shot-riven 
ship of war settling to its doom. Slow- 
ly the knotted sinews of the arms re- 
laxed; the left hand hung limply, as 
though all strength had departed from 
it; the right pawed pathetically at the 
air, the glove conveying the impression 


that it was weighted with lead. Slowly 
the huge knee joints buckled and 


doubled beneath the intolerable weight 
of the swaying body. A moment of 
uncertain balance, and, with a crash, 
the human structure collapsed, rolled 
over, then lay still and motionless. 

Little brown squirrel! And you 
thought he was a gentleman—that heap 
of unconscious flesh! 

Solemnly and low, the timekeeper 
was calling the count: “Two—three— 
four!” And the crowd was counting 
in chorus—a low, dirgelike chant. 

The Panther ceased the restless pac- 
ing which he had commenced the mo- 


ment the body of his opponent struck 
the floor. Fle leaned his broad, bronzed 
back against the ropes, and grinned at 
the sea of white faces 

Eight!’ The Marquis was on his 
knees. His head was thrown forward. 


He, too, was 
“Nine!” He was on his 
feet, and the left arm was extended 
weakly. A heavy silence; then, from 
somewhere near the doorway came the 
hysterical sob of a woman in anguish. 
The Marquis heard that sob, and caught 
at his breath. 

\gain the Panther leaped in, but this 
time the bronzed arm was forced down, 
and the two men clinched. 


His lips were moving. 
counting. 


“Break away!” the referee cried 
sternly. 
The Panther stretched out his arms 


horizontally to show that it was not 


he who erred. The Marquis clung a 
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second longer, his dull brain warning 
him that the minute of respite was at 
hand. 

The gong sounded. The men walked 
to their corners. The crowd sighed 
with relief. 

When they rose for the second round 
there was a new expression in the eyes 
of the Marquis. His mind was more 
active. The crouching attitude sug- 
gested greater caution—greater deter- 
mination. The words of his second: 
“Keep away from him till he tires,” 
were ringing in his ears; but they were 
not nearly so insistent as the sobbing 
of the woman near the doorway—the 
woman who dared not draw near to the 
ringside. 

The Panther marked the hunching of 
the white shoulders, the stealthy move- 
ments of the toes of the left foot as 
they gripped the padded floor. For a 
second only he remained stock-still. 
His great, bronzed chin was lowered 
till it almost touched the left breast, his 
squat nose was wrinkled in a horrible 
grin, the breath grated in his throat. 
And so the two remained for a sec 
ond, as though reading the mind and in- 
tentions of each other. 

And then again the Panther struck, 
the right arm describing a semicircle. 

“Ah!” The crowd breathed and 
stirred. 

The Marquis had turned aside his 
head a fraction of an inch, and the 
Panther’s arm passed harmlessly over 
his shoulder, 

And, quick as lightning, the aveng- 
ing right arm of Marquis shot 
straight at the unguarded ribs of the 
negro. As the hoof of the race horse 
strikes the hard, reverberating earth, 
so that gloved hand struck the body of 
the bronzed athlete. The thud seemed 
to boom into the silences of the rafters, 
there to fall back sullen and dead. 
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the 
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Nothing human could have withstood 
the blow; it would have brought a horse 
to its knees. . 

“God!” some one gasped, in a short, 
sharp breath. 

And again there was silence. The 
eyes of the crowd were riveted on the 
ring, in the center of which the dark 
hulk had fallen without a moan. 

“Ten!” 

The referee pointed at the Marquis. 
A burst of cheering. And then the 
white victor, whose gloves had been 
removed, burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. 


One hundred pounds! They had 
paid him in gold and notes, and he had 
fled from their presence as from a 
plague. 

“Little brown squirrel!” he whis- 


pered, as he strode away from the 
building. 

Some one touched his arm. He 
turned with a start. She was stand- 


ing before him, her face covered with 
her hands. 


“Where have you sprung from?” he 
asked gently. 
“There!” She pointed at the build- 


ing. 

“How did you find out that | 
he began. 

“T didn't it till | 
there. Something drew me to the place, 
and—oh, it nearly broke my heart!” 

He slipped the 
her hand. 

“T told vou that | 
money,” he whispered ; “but not 
mind—not a word.” 

She raised her gray eves to his; there 
Was an appeal in them. 

With charming grace, he stooped and 
touched her dry lips. 

“Little brown squirrel,” he said. 


know of saw you 


notes and gold into 


‘ 
} 


Word, 


should get the 
at 

















NCE upon a time, a great many 
years ago, the sun was setting 
beyond the indefinite hills that 
formed the outlook from a 
palace terrace. The evening 

warm and languid, the summer 





Was 
quiet broken at intervals by the liquid 


“beautiful—beautiful!’’ of the wood 
thrush. The picture was lazy, and ten- 
der, and suggestive: the old, old castle, 
with its wilderness of ivy, the yews and 
the silver willows, the tangles of rose 
blooms, crimson, and pale gold, and 
white as faces in dreams; and every- 
thing transformed, not blurred, by the 
deepening shadows that followed the 
glory of the sunset. It was a garden, a 


great many years ago, and it was very 
fair. 

The countess and het men lingered 
vith thei tapestry rames upon the ter- 
race outside her apartments; and, as it 


larkened, and they could no longer see 
he rich designs, they sat idle, talking 
fitfully, as women will on summer even- 
ings, about naught, vet about everything. 
They were fair gentlewomen enough, 
the maids-in-waiting to the Countess 
Isabelle, yet not one of them but was 
overshone by their lady herself. 

There were troubadours in those 
bright days, that were graced with wit 
and heart to sing the magic of her love- 


liness. They have gone now, and there 
are no lutes to-day tuned sweet enough 
for her fitting praise. Her kirtle was 
rose-red, and there were pearls braided 


into her bright hair—hair the color of 


It hung in pale, gleaming 
side of her flower-fine 


moonshine. 
plaits on either 


face. She had a scornful, red mouth, 
and eyes inscrutable, and, it may be, 
cold. The sluggard breeze was not 
lighter than the gestu = of her long, 
fair hands as she played with the soft 
and creamy tea roses in her lap—roses 


that were the tint and texture of 
her throat. 


“T would have 


very 


music,” she said, in a 


thin, remote voice, sweet enough, but 
toneless. 

She never smiled, and warm, full 
voices are only found with smiles. 
Sometimes she laughed, but only in 
mockery, and her court dreaded that 
mockery as some delicate scourge—the 


cruel becau e of it ver\ delica Y. 
here but a 


more 


Papinto, the fool, Was 


moment sin said one of the women, 
rising “Ah, friend Papinto, lady 


desires one of thy Italian melodies.” 

The Countess Isabelle turned her ex- 
quisite head slowly. 

“Sing, fool!” she said. 

Papinto bowed before her, and seated 
himself on the velvet grass. He was 
slightly deformed, like many of the 
court fools of that day, but his face was 
singularly beautiful and expressive. 

“Wouldst laugh, lady?” he asked, 
touching his lute. 

“No,” said the countes 
“T would hear something new and melo- 
dious ; no empty jangle of witless folly.” 

Papinto played lightly on the lute for 
His eyes followed 


indifferently 


a moment or two. 
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the sun’s last spark out of sight. The 
final ray had vanished before he began 
to sing. 

“It is an old lay, from Italy, lady, 

if) s J 
called ‘Isabelle,’ an it please you,” he 
said. 

She looked surprised at such free use 
of her name, but, being in no mood of 
speech, was scornfully silent. So he 
sang: 

“Where goest thou, my love? 
Isabelle, white Isabelle!’ 
‘I go among the daisied grasses, 
To woo the South Wind as he passes, 
And all life’s sweets to prove!’ 
Oh, Isabelle, white Isabelle! 


“*Now, whither does thou go? 
Isabelle, white Isabelle !’ 

‘I go among the pale graves questing, 

To tind the spot for my long resting, 

And all death’s sweets to know!’ 

Oh, Isabelle, white Isabelle!” 


He paused upon a minor chord, and 
let the notes sing on among the smitten 
strings ; then hushed them with his hand. 

“A melancholy song,” the countess 
said. “If I asked not to laugh, still, 
fool, I asked not to weep! See!’ she 
added, turning to the women, with her 
high, sweet laugh. ‘He hath fallen into 
a dream, I vow, over his own pretty 
song-making! Fool, dost thou dream ?” 

Papinto started. 

“Dream? I?” He laughed softly. 
“Why, aye! I believe I dream. At that 
moment my thoughts were gathering 
berries in the woods, in boy-fashion.”’ 

“Ah!” she remarked, looking at him 
with her clear, cold gaze. ‘‘And did they 
enjoy their repast?” 

And she laughed. 

“Truly, madam, they did,” responded 
Papinto gravely. “I felt myself young 
again at the moment, and the savor of 


the wood sweets was ripe on my 
tongue.” 
“Young! Young! Wert ever young, 


fool? I cannot think of thee as a child,” 
said one of the ladies. (wenn she was; 
younger herself than the rest. She 


spoke with a child’s carelessness, yet 
withal without contempt or cruelty. 
“Young I was, in God’s truth,” he 
told her, touching his lute to hear the 
echo. 


“Young, indeed, Jesu knows, 
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since there was a time when I knew my- 
self no different from other children.” 

“Young, indeed!” came the passion- 
less, mocking tones of the countess. 
“Tell of thy youth, fool. I, too, was 
young, on a time; but I married, and 
quickly grew old, and died!” 

And yet again she laughed. 

“Oh, my lady!’ protested Gwenn. 

“Hush, child! Yes, truly, [ would 
hear the merry tale of the fool’s youth.” 

Papinto looked up respectfully, but 
met her disdainful eyes as strong men 
meet the glance of those weaker than 
themselves. 

“It is a short tale,” he said. “I was 
young, and grew old, and died—like you, 
lady. We be ghosts, we two, one great, 
one lowly, speaking of small matters 
that concerned us somewhat while we 
lived.” 

The sunset hues were steadily deep- 
ening to the scented gray and violet of 
the English twilight. A little light wind 
stole among the rose leaves, and scat- 
tered the pink and crimson petals upon 
the grass in a crescendo and diminuendo 
of blushing color. A few wee insects, 
and distant birds made a tiny spangle 
of sound. 

“When I was a small, small thing,” 
said Papinto, “I knew only that I lived. 
The sun was warm, and the berries had 
savor. The birds sang, and the butter- 
flies danced over the field flowers. It 
was good to follow their light flight 
across the meadows, in the warm heart 
of the golden day. I was a little, care- 
free animal, and so was glad, and lived. 
Then I learned my place. 

“T learned it first when some kind, 
older soul gave me a comfit because my 
back was crooked, because I was ‘a 
cripple’! A boy, with a sound back, 
stood watching me scornfully as I ate 
the sweet; for I did eat it! He was 
comfitless ; but I hated the boy for his 
young strength, who, having independ- 
ence, needed not comfits to solace him. 
So I learned bitterness. 

“T used to demand my annihilation as 
a right from God, but He gave me not 
the release which I claimed in such 
large fashion. I was an ill-made thing, 
yet I must last, for what use, or abuse, 
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was served ine. I must contrive to bear 
the stress of the day, even as doth good 
workmanship. So I hated myself; yet 
I was young. 

“One day—it was spring, and the 
bluebirds had begun to call through the 
yellow-green of the foliage—I hobbled 
upon my boyish way in among the wood 
paths. The spring shot into my blood, 
and I] knew that I was young. I longed 
for a companion to whom to cry: ‘See, 
it is spring!’ I was young, lady, and it is 
a harsh thing when one misses one’s 
youth, and it is spring!” 

His voice gained a momentary pas- 
sion, then grew quiet once more. He 
told his tale. 

“Suddenly, through the woods, came 
the sound of hunting horns, a boister- 
mellow racket! I heard the sweet, 
windlike echoes rising, choiring, multi- 
plying on every side. The joy of the 
chase radiated like light through the 
green spaces of the forest. I could not 
see the hunted stag, nor the panting 
dogs, and I knew not what I know now, 
that the glad call of the horn spoke only 
lust for blood.. To :ne it was the ex- 
pression of spring in the wood ways, 
and joy in young hearts; and when a 
group of horsemen passed me, most 
splendid in their hunting array, and very 
bravely mounted and accoutered, I 
shouted with rapture. And one of the 
men laughed back, not unkindly, at my 
instinct with the 


} 
ous, 


ill shapeless body, 


ldll, 
lelioht 


caengi of life. 
“Then suddenly, following the hunt, 


s 


there came along a wood path a white 


pony, hung with trappings of fine red 
gold, most richly caparisoned indeed. 


On his back was a little lady. She was 
only a child-maiden, but so sweet! Her 
hair was all in a yellow tangle, and her 
eyes were like stars. As she passed, the 
wind blew off her velvet cap, with its 
long white plume, and, laughing, she 
wheeled her little mount around, while I 
ran stumbling to bring it to her. 

**T thank thee,’ she said, putting it on 
her curls with one gauntleted hand. ‘1 
ain very fond of my riding bonnet, and, 
glad that I was stopped. 
he rest of the hunt. They 
and kill him, and that 


indeed, | am 
| care not for t 
will tear the stag, 
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I cannot bear to see. I always creep 
away then. Dost thou like the hunt?’ 

“So sweet she was, lady, so girlish, 
and so innocent, so free of thought of 
scorn or of formality, so divinely gen- 
tle with the poor hunchback peasant, 
that I could have knelt to her. But I 
only stood loutishly and watched her as 
she fastened on her velvet cap. When 
she had placed it to her liking, she smiled 
a frank and childish smile straight down 
into my dazzled eyes, thanked me again, 
and so departed. 

“A tall man on horseback followed 
her quickly, seemingly distressed and 
guilty that he had lost sight of her even 
for a moment. I heard him cry: ‘My 
little lady, wait for a moment for me, 
prithee!’ And she rode on, with the 
sun on her hair, and soon was out of 
sight. 

“IT saw her once again, dressed as 
though for her bridal, with waiting 
ladies, and many flowers. She saw me, 
too, and waved her hand to me like the 
little sun angel that she was. She 
smiled, but | thought her eyes were Wist- 
ful. Since then I have sought for her, 
watched for her all over the world—for 
I have traveled. But—I never saw my 
little fair-haired maid again.” 

In the dusk the night moths were be- 
ginning to fly. One of the ladies drew 
a scarf about her shoulders, for the air 
grew damp with the fragrant summer 


dew. The Countess Isabelle was lean- 
ing forward in her great chair. Her 
face and throat showed marble white; 


her eyes were in shadow. 
“A little fair-haired maid, 
pony!” she breathed softly. “Ah, God 
in heaven! I was like that long ago!” 
But no one heard her. She spoke 
aloud, then, and a fine ear might note 


on a white 


that her voice was lower and more 
tremulous than of wont. 
*Papinto, thou didst love thy little 


maid ?” 

“With my 
has much to give, for 
I have loved none else. 

“I would I were thou, Papinto, and 
had loved once greatly. I have not 
known that part of life. But, as I tell 
thee, I died long since.” 


soul, lady. One like me 
it is little wasted. 
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There was a short silence, and almost 
piteously the Countess Isabelle said: 

“Didst say thou hast never seen her 
since? Never?” 

Papinto turned his eyes to meet hers. 
Perhaps, though it was now so dark, he 
may have been able to see their plead- 
ing. 

“Sometimes,” he said, very gently, “I 
have fancied that | saw her; but only 
fora moment. No! Not the little maid 
with the sunlit hair, and the star eyes. 
and the dear, gracious child heart that 
knew not scorn nor its ways. Nay! 
Nay! I have never seen her more.” 

The countess rose. 

“Perhaps she died, too, that little 
maid,” she said. ‘Even as thou, and I. 
I will hear no more now. Good night, 
Papinto.” 

And as he withdrew swiftly, and in 
respectful silence, she spoke, in such soft 
manner that only the darkness heard: 

“The fool was wise enough to know 
me not. I would well that | need never 
know myself.” 

“Her ladyship is as one that hath seen 
a ghost!’ whispered one of the women. 

“Perhaps,” 


said Gwenn, very wisely, 
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“it is the ghost of herself, since she says 
that she is dead.” 

Now, as they stood, obediently fol- 
lowing the lead of the countess, who 
had risen, and who now remained mo- 
tionless as a marble thing, they could 
hear the fool’s voice in the distance: 

“Whence comest thou, Death’s bride ? 

Isabelle, white Isabelle!’ 

‘I come by night, in phantom seeming, 
To see the world of Life’s long dreaming, 
Where I, too, dreamed, and died.’ 

Oh, Isabelle, white Isabelle!” 


“Lead me to my room, I pray thee.” 
» ’ - 
said the Countess Isabelle, speaking 
most gently to young Gwenn. “I am 
wearied, and would rest.” 

So they went in; while a little wind 
blew the petals of the roses away in the 
dark, and all about the countless, dim- 
winged moths fluttered, and a_ night 
thrush sang a very ancient love song 
afar away among the shadows. 

All night Papinto went about the dew- 
drenched garden, and softly sang: 
“Where meet we, by and by? 

Isabelle, white Isabelle!’ 
‘You'll hear my foot among the grasse 
And say: I[t ts a ghost that passes! 

It will be Death and IL.’ 

Oh. Isabelle, white Isabelle!” 





YELLOW 


LEAF 


YELL IW leaf, yellow leaf, 
Turning like a world, 

From the tree of clear belief 

Broken off and curled 

In the bosom of the hills, 


Breathless infant of no space; 

There to nurse from rocky breast, 

Lullabied by whip-poor-wills ; 

There to press a breathing face 

To the dew of daffodils; 

Thence to rise again from rest, 

And at last to be unfurled 

From the elemental sheaf— 
Little world, little world, 
Turning like a leaf! 
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HEE hacienda was a dark conti- 
nent, fixed in a sea of pearl, 
a vast, fluctuating ocean of 
moonlight that flooded the 
plain up to the very walls of 

the silent dwelling. On an outlying isle 

of shadow, Seforita Rosas was saying 

a brief good night to Philip Northcott 

from her uncle’s great ranch in the val- 

ley. 

She lingered but a moment ; her years 
of Eastern schooling and of European 
travel had not divorced her from the 
decorous customs of her mothers. 
Northcott, to put it mildly, liked this in 
her. He was glad that the sophistica- 
tion which made her desirable, and, in- 
deed, possible to him, had neither given 
her her charm nor could take it away. 
North and Fast and West to 





She was 


him, and all that made the Southwest 
bearable. 

“Good night,” he said, because he 
must. 

“Ves,” she answered playfully, “a 


good and beautiful night.” 

They looked at the fireflies that 
streamed across the dark arcades of the 
low house. The insects were invisible 
in the outside brightness, but there the 
balustrades and the water jars showed 
faintly in their glow. . 

“They are floating stars,” Chiquita 
said; and her white fingers twinkled, 
mocking their undulating flight. 

“Yes, Chiquita, my star,” he 
pered, dallying, delaying. 


whis- 





“Chiquita, thy cricket,” she reproved 
him lightly. “Hear the crickets, my lit- 
tle sisters, how they sing.” Presently 
she added gravely: “There is no music 
that voices our mortality so well as that 


sweet, hopeless, all-night cry. It is the 
voice of the dust—our dust.” 
Northcott stirred in vague dissatis- 


faction. 

“T am tired of earthlings and earthi- 
ness,” he said, ‘all day long at the ranch 
I weary of it. Out of sunshine and 
dust storm alike they swarm about me 
men of the earth, earthy. Chinks, 
greasers, or cowboys, they are dusty all; 
browner than the alkali dust on their 
sombreros. Chiquita, I am sick to death 
of all the South—save you.” 

“Greasers.” Chiquita said the word 
slowly, with ineffable softness, and with 
absolutely no suggestion of reproach. 

“Chiquita,” he cried, “you are a Cas- 
tilian.” 

“I am thy cricket; the lonely night 
flies are my sisters. Are not the dusty 
greasers and cowboys your little broth- 
ers, Senor Northcott?” 

“No.” Philip Northcott, gently bred 
gentleman that he was, answered some- 
what curtly. “No. Bianco here is my 
only brother.” And, turning, he called 
into the shadow: “Come, old fellow.” 

A magnificent collie, slender and per- 
fectly formed, but like a heavy plume 
for snowy whiteness, rose and came at 
the words. He bridled the collar of 
golden fawn about his throat, and 
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swayed his tail from side to side. His 
feet were set lightly on the moonlit soil 
as though ready to move at the man’s 
command, but his head was proudly 
held, and his eyes alert. 

The girl paused as she moved house- 
ward. 

“Are there, then, no men worthy to 
be your friends in the valley? What of 
— Manuel?” 

She hesitated before speaking the 
name, and lingered on the sound of it 
when she did so. 

“Which Manuel?” jested Northcott. 
“There are probably as many as ten or 
fifteen of the name of Manuel.” 

From yet a little farther off Chiquita 
answered: 

“Why, the dark-eyed, broad-shoul- 
dered Manuel; the very young Manuel, 
with the soft, low voice.” 

“That describes accurately any one 
of the fifteen,” laughed Northcott. “No, 
Bianco is their better. Good night, my 
star.” 


One of the many Manuels presented 
himself at the superintendent’s desk 
next morning at a somewhat inauspi- 
cious moment. Senor Northcott was lost 
in thought of the Seforita Rosas; but, 
then, there were few moments of the 
day when he was not. “How ingenuous 
she is!” he was thinking. “How inno- 
cently she said ‘thy cricket,’ when she 
would have repudiated the possession 
fiercely enough had I presumed to it.” 

“Senior Northcott.” The very young, 
soft-voiced, and somber-eyed Manuel 
stood erect and dusty before his supe- 
rior. He spread his sensitive fingers 
deprecatingly upon the sombrero he 
clasped to his breast. ‘“‘Sefior North- 
cott,” he said. 

“And yet, Chiquita,” the other was 
thinking, “is as clever as she is in- 
genuous.” 

“What now?” 
ing. 

“T am Manuel,” answered the young 
Mexican. “I am to be sent out to-mor- 


asked Northcott, turn- 


row to the lower mesa with a lot of 
sheep—specially chosen ones; super- 
fine 
“Vesr” 
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“You have heard, sefior, of the ru- 
mored panther, of the terrible mountain 
lion that has been driven to prey upon 
us by this long-continued drought and 
famine ?” 

“The man-eater, as they call him? 
Why, yes, I have heard of him, And 
are you afraid, Manuel, of being 
eaten?” 

“No,” replied the other, without the 
rancor a suspicious nature would have 
shown. “It is from discretion, and not 
from fear, that I speak. I may be taken 
unaware, being alone with the sheep 
when all my thought must be for them. 
Two men are better than one in such a 
case. May I take Bianco with me?” 

“Bianco!” cried Philip Northcott, 
startled from his indifference. “Why, 
Bianco belongs to me.” 

“Yes, sefor, for some months you 
have been his master, and he has been 
your dog. Before that, I had the care 
of the collies, and Bianco was my com- 
panion, my brother. I have known him, 
in fact, since he was a child.” 

Bianco rose from where he sat, un- 
furled his plume, bridled his ruff, shook 
out his frills, and stood light-footed be- 
fore them. His attitude was impartial, 
attentive, and his golden eyes beamed 
love upon both his brothers. The very 
young Manuel clenched his hand to keep 
it from reaching out in a caress. He 
smiled a sweet but forced smile at 
Northcott. 

“T have wanted for a long time to be 
your true friend, Sefior Northcott, be- 
cause you loved Bianco. I made many 
advances toward friendship on your ar- 
rival.” 

Northcott 
amused. 

“T had not noticed,” he replied. 

“Yes,” said the other, ‘J did many lit- 
tle kindnesses and courtesies to win you 
to be my frierd.”’ 

“Well, I had no particular need of 
friends then—and since—I have had 
Bianco. He is a splendid fellow, and 
certainly does credit to your training.” 

“Yes, yes!” eagerly. “I trained him 
all in all. Now may [| not take him for 
a while?” 

The superintendent’s mood changed. 


was both surprised and 
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“Manuel,” he remarked, “it is time 
for us both to be about our business. I 
want Bianco. You must take another 
dog, and train him to your needs. Good 
day.” 

The Mexican dropped his hat from 
his bosom, and straightened his shoul- 
ders as he turned toward the door. 

“Stay here, Bianco,” said Northcott, 
in a low tone to the collie, which was 
moving restlessly. 

And the dog went no farther than the 
door sill, though he sat there for a long 
time looking out into the sunshine. 


After the obtrusive Manuel was 
gone, the superintendent found that he 
obtruded still in memory. His glance, 
his bearing, the musical monotone of 
his voice, were continually present in 
the other’s thought. Could this be the 
Manuel, he wondered, of whom Chi 
quita had spoken the night before; at 
first with reluctance, then with growing 
enthusiasm ? 

He pushed his own work and that of 
others with avidity that day. Philip 
Northcott was not the man to slight a 
duty, come what might. Early after- 
noon found him with time free and 
heavy upon his hands. The day was 
hot, even as days went in that furnace 
of sun flame. The offices and bunk 
houses were deserted, and most of the 
corrals empty, the drought having 
driven sheep and shepherds to the lower 
nesa. 

Strolling idlv, with Bianco at his 
heels, Northcott decided to walk toward 
the Needle Rocks in the Upper Cafion, 
a place generally conceded to be the 
most desolate in the whole barren pros 
pect. The only man he saw as he went 
was the Manuel of the morning inter 
view. The young shepherd was busying 
himself about the flock with which he 
was to fare forth upon the morrow. 

At the moment when Northcott came 
upon him, Bianco had bounded forward 
in joy at sight of the flock and Manuel. 
Northcott did not see their greeting, but 
he did see Manuel begin to put the dog 
through the movements he had taught 
him with such painstaking, months be- 
fore, and in which the splendid animal 
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had had so little practice of late. The 
superintendent paused to watch them, 
not wholly pleased. 

Manuel’s directions to the collie were 
in soft-spoken Spanish, caresses rather 
than commands. 

“Go to the head!” he said, and Bianco 
plunged forward; or, “Back, and fol- 
low!” and the graceful collie obeyed 
at the word. He curveted and leaped 
about the snowy ewes in pleasure that 
was beautiful to see. 

As he spied Northcott’s approach, he 
stood silent and saddened. At the word, 
however, he followed him again. There 
was something he loved, but did not un- 
derstand, in this man. He served un 
hesitatingly the voice of either master, 
for such was his store of faithfulness 
that he could serve two who loved him 
as truly as he could one. 

Manuel was troubled. He walked to 
the edge of the corral, and called after 
the two with a tremor of some emotion 
in his tone. 

“Senor Northcott,” he said, “are you 
walking to the Valley of Dry Bones ?” 


“That sandy hollow between the 
Needle Rocks? Yes, I was making that 
Way.” 


“Do not, I beg of you!” cried Manyel 
earnestly. ‘Remember the panther 
that cruel, creeping beast.” 

Northcott laughed. 

“You are too solicitous, my man. 
Even if that beast exists outside of your 
imagination, it will hardly venture so 
near to the houses in the broad day- 
light.” 


“Heed me,” insisted Manuel, in a 
lowered voice. “She has been seen 
there. She is a mother, and she is 


crazed for drink and food since the dry 
ing up of the waters. Her daring is 
probably beyond our conception.” 

“Stay close, then,” answered the 
other. “I think that she, like many 
another terror, is upon the tracks only 
of those who fear her.” 

Northcott strolled on, and the young 
shepherd went back to his duties. He 
had chosen no other collie for a compan- 
ion, and now, as he worked, his shoul- 
ders convulsed occasionally as with fear 
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or loneliness, and more than once he 
muttered the name of Bianco. 


Northcott sat down in the Valley of 
Dry Bones when he reached it. He 
leaned against the base of one of the 
pinnacles of rock, and looked out across 
the little, shaded hollow into the in- 
terminable sunlit plain beyond. The 
burning, golden light of afternoon fairly 
swamped the scene; and by its intensity 
brought forth its complementary color 
to relieve it here and there. Blue, deep 
ultramarine, and violet-blue lay in pools 
of shadow among the rocks, and danced 
in a mirage on the distant horizon. 

The man gazed at the riot of color 
till he was dazed, then brought his 
glance down to things near at hand, to 
heaps of bleached bones from an old 
slaughter pen which had stood upon the 
spot, and to some bits of crumbling 
wood beside him. One heap still kept a 
semblance of form; some faithful burro 
had shaken off its last burden there, and 
lain down to rise no more. Northcott 
turned from the sight with a sigh. 

“Poor, faithful friend!” he thought. 
“They are our brothers, as she said; 
brothers of a sharp, short day.” 

Turning, he was brought face to face 
with the dog that sat upright at his side. 

“Good Bianco!” he said impulsively ; 
and Bianco answered by lifting his paw 
courteously, and laying it upon his mas- 
ter’s knee. 

Had Bianco been a dog of a different 
breed and temper, he would have 
sensed, then, before the man did, what 
was about to happen to disturb their 
tranquillity; but he was a friend of 
shepherds and of gentle sheep—a dog 
of peace. 

As Northcott raised his eyes after a 
moment from the collie’s face, he saw 
a sight that paralyzed him with terror. 
Over their heads some fifteen feet in 
air, on a pinnacle of rock, crouched the 
great panther that had for a week ter- 
rorized the ranchmen by its daring. 

In the moment Northcott realized his 
peril to the full. He was absolutely 





helpless, without weapon of any kind. 
He noted the animal's poise, the rhyth 
mic swing of the shoulders, the set of 
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the merciless jaw, the satisfaction in the 
eye of the monster cat that had marked 
him as her own. He saw that he had one 
moment for strategy, and only one. One 
more crouching swing, one more oscilla- 
tion of the burning eyes, and that last 
chance was gone. 

What Northcott did then, he did 
without further pause for thought. 
Leaning from where he sat, he chose 
a piece of the crumbling wood by his 
side, and balanced it in his hand. 

Fixing the unsuspecting eyes of the 
collie with a masterful glance, “Bian- 
co,” he said. 

Bianco stood at attention, loyally 
ready for work or play, whichever it 
might be. 

“Get it!’ Northcott cried, in a low, 
tense tone, and tossed the bit of wood 
from him into the open. 

Bianco went after it like a flash. He 
had retrieved for Northcott before in 
an idle hour. The movement distracted 
the panther’s gaze, as the man meant 
that it should. She settled lower on her 
haunches for a new sighting and an- 
other aim; she was famished, and in- 
different to the sort of prey. 

The dog had caught the fragment in 
his teeth, and turned. 

“Stand!” ~=Northceott commanded. 
“Stay where you are!” He knew he 
must keep the dog in the open till he 
could shrink to deeper cover himself. 
He would try tactics of training, new to 
him but familiar to the dog; the shep- 
herd’s calls. “Put it down!” he com- 
manded. “To the head! To the foot 
now! Now to the head!” 

Bianco took to the game as a child 
might have done, proud to show that he, 
too, could fancy a bit of wood to be a 
naughty lamb. 

As Northcott spoke guardedly, he 
moved, silently and more quickly than 
it can be told—and so gained the trail in 
the shelter of a shoulder of the rock. 
‘rom that vantage point, he turned to 
look at Bianco, scapegoat tliat he was, 
dancing faithful and gay upon the 
shining sand, and at the peril on the pin- 
nacle above. 

Even as he 


looked, he saw the 
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panther launch into the air with a bird- 
like swoop, her great claws spread. 
Then, when it was too late, he re- 
alized, in a frenzy of remorse, the de- 
spicable thing that he had done; the 


craven thing that he had done volun- 


tarily because, at the moment when the 
chance of choice befell, his better self 
had not held sway. 

“Bianco!” he cried, and rushed for- 
ward. 

The fated dog cowered to earth, and 
did not heed. 

The sharp report of a gun reverber- 
ated among the rocks. From midway in 
air, the panther hurtled heavily to the 
ground, a dying horror that had been 
a living menace. It missed its prey by 
a few feet, and lay pawing the air in the 
agony of its death wound. 

Northcott saw then that a man stood 
between the two animals. It was Man- 
uel, who, reversing his gun, leaped upon 
the lion and clubbed it, while its flanks 
heaved and its jaws stiffened in death. 

When it was over, he stood and wiped 
his brow, and seemed not to heed at 
first Bianco, who was bowing before 
him in adoration. But when the dog’s 
nose touched his hand, the Mexican fell 
upon the sand and buried his face in the 
faithful white breast. 


It was some time before Northcott 
presumed to venture near and_ speak. 
\When he did, he took off his hat, and 
aid in a broken voice: 

“Manuel, I desire to ask pardon, to 
make some sort of reparation for the 
thing I have just done.” 

The younger man looked at him, but 
turned again to the dog. 

‘Manuel, I am a craven and a coward 
—TI confess it.” Then yet more halting- 
lv: “A worse dog than Bianco would 
make a better friend, I know; but I 
want your friendship. I want you to 
want mine.” P 

“T cannot withhold my friendship 
from the lowest,” the boy replied grave- 
ly. “Many worse dogs enjoy it.” 


They turned to leave the place to~ 
gether presently. 
“Come, Bianco,” said Manuel, and his 
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ownership was undisputed by any of the 
three. 

Northcott looked at the young Mexi- 
can as they walked silently side by side. 
His tread was regal, his mien gentle, 
and his beauty shone forth through the 
dust of conflict and through his servile 
garb. 

When they parted a little later, he 
proved that he could give royally the 
royal gift of love. At the corral he held 
out his hand. 

“Senor Northcott,” he said, “as I told 
you this morning, I have long wanted 
your friendship. Could you like me for 
a friend, do you think?” 

“Oh, for a brother!” cried Northcott. 
“For a dear brother !” 

“Then,” laughed the boy, “ride with 
me this evening to my own house—a 
place up the valley called ‘The Fig 
Tree.’ Chiquita will be glad, I think, 
to see us come in together.” 

“Chiquita?” All the love, and long- 
ing, and uncertainty that the day had 
held welled up in that name. ‘‘Chiquita, 
do you say ?” 

“T am,” said the other slowly, ‘““Man- 
uel Placide José Rosas, more honored 
in being the brother of Chiquita than in 
anything else.” 

“Rosas,” said Northcott, 
hending but slowly, “Manuel 
So you are the owner of this ranch—of 
the whole valley, in fact?” 

“No,” answered Manuel, “the heir 
only, the owner to be in case my good 
and old uncle wills it so. I am now, at 
his wish, learning the business from the 
—what do you say ?—from the dust up. 
Will you ride with me, then, to-night up 
to my house?” 

“Rosas!” cried Northcott impulsive- 
ly. “I am so placed that I can sue for 
Chiquita’s favor, which is my _ life, 
through you—and you alone. I will sue 
for that favor, humbly confessing my 
unworthiness to-day and your generos- 
ity. Take me to her at once.” 

3ianco had believed before that all 
men were brothers, but something in 
that sunset scene confirmed his faith; 
and he kissed first the hand of one and 
then of the other of his masters. 





compre- 


Rosas. 





Z41LLIE JONES had kept out 
of sight all morning, but in 
the afternoon Margery caught 
him just as he was leaving his 
own yard. 

“Willie, wait a minute. I 
ask you something.” 

Willie seemed to be in 
Nevertheless, he paused. 

“Well?” 

“Did your mother pay you that dime 
yesterday >” 

“What dime =?” 

“That dime for those two quarts of 
berries that you and me picked to- 
gether.” 

)-oh ” 

“Well, did she?” 

“Did she? Of course she 

“Well, have you got m) 

Willie looked at her scornfully. 

“Of course [’ve got your nickel! 
you suppose I eat ‘em?” 

Margery was very sure that that was 
exactly what he would like to do with 
both their nickels—transmuted, that is 
to say, into eatable commodities. But 
she didn’t care to lose time on verbal 
quibbles. She came to the point at 
once: 

“Will you please give me mv 
now? I want it.” 

Willie squirmed impatiently. 

“How can I give you your old nickel 





want to 


a great hurry. 


did!” 


° 9 173°? 
nicKel sf 


Do 


nickel 


[ get the dime changed? I don't 
see what 
Besides, 


a fella.” 


oe 
vetore 
rush for! 
[ got to see 


you're in such a 
I’m in a hurry. 








Margery held out her hand. 


“Give me the dime, and Effie will 
change it for us. It won’t take two 
minutes.” 

“Effie nuthin’! What do you think 
Tam? [ tell you, you got to wait! I’m 
in a hurry.” 

“And I tell you, Willie Jones, I’m 
not going to wait any longer! I've 


been waiting ever since “yesterday after- 


noon, and now I’ve got you I’m going 
to stay right with you until you pay 
me!” 

With a grunt of disgust, Willie 


turned and ran, As the weakness of 
sex and the helplessness of young lady- 
hood had not yet had time to settle 
down upon her, Margery promptly ran 
after him. She as good a runner 
as he was any day, was mightily 
mistaken if he thought he was going 
to get away by running. After a few 
moments he seemed to realize this, for 
he drew up, panting, and, with a change 
of tactics, turned a smiling face to Mar- 
gery. 

“Do you want to s pend your nickel, 
Margery ?” 

Did she want to spend her nickel? 
What a question! Did he suppose she 
wanted to punch a hole in it and hang 
it around her neck? 

“Of course I want to spend my 
nickel! And I want to spend it my- 
self, too. don’t want no one else to 
spend it for me.” 

Willie lounged up to the window of 
a bakery shop. 


Was 
1 
so ne 
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“Jiminy, those cakes do look good!” 
He turned to her blandly. “Say, Mar- 
gery, do you want to buy some cakes?” 

“No, I don’t want to buy some cakes! 
All I want is my nickel.” 

Willie sighed, and went back to the 
cakes. The longer he looked the hun- 
grier he seemed to become. He sighed 
again. 

“I just guess I'll have to buy some 
cakes—that’s all they is about it. You 
can wait out here for me, Margery.” 

But Margery did not care to wait 
for him outside. Bakery shops some- 
times have back doors that let out on 
little alleys. So Margery said: 

“I think I'll just go in with you, 
Willie.” 

Willie knew the cakes he wanted, 
but, being a wary trader, he priced other 
kinds first. 

“Them’s two for a nickel,” the Ger- 
man lady behind the counter told him, 
“and them’s a cent apiece—ten cents a 
dozen. Oh, them’s real expensive—tive 
cents apiece.” 

Finally he pointed to the objects of 
his choice. They were long, thick, yel- 
low cakes, fancifully encrusted with 
chocolate. 

“Three for a nickel,’ the German 
lady said. 

Willie sighed so hopelessly that the 
German lady relented. 

“By rights, they’re three for a nickel, 


but I tell you what I'll do: I'll make 
‘em to you a cent apiece. but you 
mustn't tell no one.” 

Willie promised he wouldn't, and 
bought two. In payment, he offered 


the German lady a dime. Margery 
looked significantly at the change as the 
German lady counted it out; but Willie 
quite mechanically slipped it all into his 
pocket. 

The German lady beamed on them 
kindly. 

“Say, yous two can sit down at one 
of them little tables, if yous want to, 
and eat your cakes. By rights, only 
ten-cent orders can sit down, but I'll 
let yous this time.” 

“Thank you,” Willie Jones said po- 
litely. “That'll be much nicer.” 

So they sat them down at an ice- 
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cream table, and Willie at once prof- 
fered Margery his open bag. 

“Don’t ‘you want a cake?’ 

In one sense, Margery did want a 
cake, but under the circumstances she 
deemed it wise not to humor her appe- 
tite. So she said: 

“No, thanks; I’m not hungry.” 

Willie gallantly urged, but Margery 
was firm, and at length he was forced 
to begin alone. 

He ate with zest. Gazing at him, 
Margery had time to ask herself what 
in the world was possessing him to 
act so. If that nickel were owing to 
Henry, or to Freddy Larkin, or, in 
fact, to any boy, Margery knew with 
no possibility of doubt that Willie 
Jones would pay up at once. Among 
his own kind, he passed for a fellow 
that was honest and square, but for 
some reason, some utterly illogical but 
nevertheless generally accepted reason, 
just because she was a female creature, 
in dealing with her he felt at liberty to 
cast aside that code of conduct by which 
ordinarily he acted. And—if the out- 
rage needed a climax—the rest of man- 
kind, should they hear of Willie Jones’ 
behavior, instead of turning from him 
with the cold shoulder of disapproval, 
would merely laugh amusedly. Oh, 
think of it! The injustice of things! 
The rank, the black injustice! Mar- 
gery turned wild eyes to heaven to reg- 
ister her dumb but not for that reason 
any less vehement protest. 

Willie, meantime, munched calmly on. 
As the moments passed, he ate more 
slowly. Naturally. The cakes he had 
so carefully selected were not hollow 
inside, but as solid as they looked, and 
consequently somewhat dry and 
crumby. Dryness and crumbiness in- 
duce thirst, and thirst, as every one 
knows, is one of the first things to eat 
up a man’s wealth. Willie Jones swal- 
lowed hard, and inquired: 

“Would you like a glass of milk, 
Margery ?” 

“Would I like a glass of milk!’ Mar- 
gery’s tone seemed to add: On my 
own money, | suppose you mean! 
“Well, I should say not! I can get milk 
at home.” 
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Willie got up and went over to the 
counter. 

“How much is your milk a glass?” 

“Three cents,” the German lady said. 

Willie sighed, and turned sadly away. 
The German lady called him back: 

By rights, it’s three cents, but I'll 
give it to you for two.” 

Margery heard distinctly. Two cents 
for cake, two cents for milk. Good! 
That left him one cent of his own 
money. 

Willie Jones leisurely finished the 
last crumb of and drained his 
glass. 

“Well, so long, Margery. I guess I 
better be going. I got to see a fella 
down in East Maplewood.” 

“Give me my nickel, Willie, or Ill 
have to go with vou. I told you I 
would.” 

“Well, of course, Margery, you can 
come down to East Maplewood if you 
want to. but it’s pretty far.” He 
spoke as though the possible fatigue 
to Margery really concerned him. 

Margery straightened her lips, and 
fell into step. She told herself that she 
was getting mad. The state of her feel- 
ings, however, seemed to have no ef- 
fect upon her companion. He con- 
tinued exasperatingly bland and friend- 
ly. At street crossings he warned her 
of the danger of approaching vehicles; 
he begged her to step this way or that 
in order not to muddy her shoes; and 
along the flower beds of Boulevard 
Place he insisted upon her telling him 
which she preferred, red geraniums or 
pink, and why. 

As they came into East Maplewood, 
his manner changed. A frown settled 
between his eyés, and he drew a long 
breath of rising indignation. He was 
deciding evidently that patience and 
forbearance had reached their limit. 
Stopping short in front of a little candy 
store, he turned upon Margery with a 
sudden grim threat in voice and eye. 

“Now, then, Margery, I’ve stood this 
foolin’ long enough! Beat it!” 

But Margery gave him back look for 
look, and, instead of shrinking away at 
sight of his determined glance, an- 


cake, 
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swered emphatic scowl with scowl just 
as emphatic. 

“You've stood -this fooling long 
enough, have you, Willie Jones? And 
what about me? There’s just one thing 
I want a-tell you: You'll never get rid 
of me until you give me my nickel!” 

“Aw, go on 

Willie Jones broke off as two young 
women who were passing stopped to 
look inquiringly, not to say inquisitive- 
ly, from him to Margery. They were 
Margery’s age, or a trifle older, and 
one of them carried a parcel of after- 
noon papers which she seemed to be 
delivering. It was the other one who, 
after a moment's pause, addressed Mar- 
gery: 

*“\WVhat’s the matter, little girl? 
he got a nickel of yours?” 

Margery hesitated. Her struggle 
with Willie Jones was so much like a 
family quarrel that she was loath to 
call in outside interference. Truth to 
tell, if Willie Jones had been her own 
brother Henry, she would have died 
rather than disclose to the world the 
disgraceful cause of their wrangle. But 
Willie Jones wasn't Henry, and, be- 
sides that, Henry, though he was a boy, 
would never act this way about a nick- 
el that was really hers. This thought 
decided her. She would give Willie 
Jones one more chance, and then, if he 
still persisted in ignoring the justice of 
her claim, she would force the situation 
by inviting the these 
friendly strangers, 

Her words, though directed only to 
Willie, told the listening world all that 
it need know: 

“J don’t know what’s the matter with 
you, Willie. I don’t see why you're 
acting so mean. You know very well 
that nickel in your pants pocket, on the 
right-hand side, is mine. Now, I ask 
you for the last time: Please give it to 
me.” 

Margery held out her hand, but Wil- 
lie, excited, perhaps, by the presence of 
the newcomers, seemed to lose all sense 
of the fitness of things, for he dashed 
Margery’s hand rudely aside, and shout- 
ed angrily: 

“Aw, go on! 





Has 


assistance of 


What do you think I 
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am? I'll give you that nickel when I’m 


good and ready, and not before!” 


“O-oli!” the newcomers chorused, in 
horror, and the young lady who had 
already spoken to Margery exclaimed 


to the lady of the papers: 
“Oh, Rosie, ain't he just awful?” 
Then she turned to Margery: 
“You poor thing! What's 
name?” 
Margery told her. 
“Margery, did you say? Well, Mar- 
gery, let me introduce you to my friend, 


your 


Rosie O'Brien. Rosie, this is my 
friend, Margery.” 
“Glad to know you,” Rosie said, put- 


ting out the band that was unincum- 
bered with “And her name,” 
Rosie continued, indicating the intro- 
ductress of the moment before, “is Ja- 
net Mcl’adden. Janet, won’t you shake 
with my friend, Margery?” 

Janet would, and did so most cordial- 
ly. Then, pointing with her thumb over 
her shoulder, not deigning to waste even 
a glance on Villie Jones, she inquired 
haughtily : 

“And what does he answer to?” 
Margery told 


“Huh! Well, 
’ 


papers. 


hands 


her 
we ll Willie Jones him, 


all right, before we're through with 
him!” 
Tow, if s been said that for every 
great cause a leader springs up. Thi 
loubt, 1 a » Tt 1 of lesser cause 
yr 1 man in 
n | 
nee roll up her sleeve 
ough to c ( one that the cause 
f Margery’s nickel had called forth its 





champiou—a champion, be it added, not 


only willing but able. 
“Tay down your papers, Rosie,’ was 


Janet’s first command, “and put a stone 
they won’t blow away. 





on ’em_ so’s 


That’s right. Now I guess we're 
ready.” 
afi. ¥ ; wil ] — 
Willie J €s was regarding them all 
H .) 1 1 ry @ -- “41 
with dat 1Oo! tinged, perhaps, with 
. ‘ 4 eo - 
just Sia I nn rn. 
, , 1 
say Ul c, 3 1 Dé I Ok out What 
you think vou're goin’ a-do! If you 
: > ; 
in’t fu hurt!” 
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“Say, girls, don’t hurt him any more’n 
you can help!” 

Willie Jones spluttered with rage, 
and while he was spluttering Janet mur- 
mured tersely: 

“Now’s our time! When I count 
three, we'll go for him, I'll go for his 
arms; Rosie, you grab his legs and feet ; 
and Margery can make for his pocket. 
Now! One—two—three!” 

Willie Jones put up a gallant fight, 
but what, pray, are two stout arms 
against six just as stout? What, say, 
boots two strong legs that are pressed, 
hugged, jammed together by a human 
snake who has twisted herself about 
them, and is sitting on their helpless 
feet? 

The violence of the contest was over 
in a moment, and Janet was urging: 

“Quick, Margery, quick! His 
p cket |” 

But when you're not trained in the 
business, it’s fearfully hard to slip your 
hand deftly into some one else’s pocket. 
Margery bungled, and Janet, impatient 
at her slowness, loosened slightly her 
own hold. On the instant, Willie Jones 
wrenched one ari free, dived into his 
pocket, and before his 
what he was about had pulled up th 
nickel, and popped it into his mouth. 

: Mle oe 


captors knew 





“You villain cried Janet Mel‘ad- 
d unspeakably incensed at this fresl 
outra You s] that nickel rigl 
out ! Do u ne 

\\ ; | ’ 

\\ 1 ) vel 
n I y 9 ht O al 

, : : 

pan u ive iken m 1 
ly, but Margery ypped her 
y, Margery PI r. 


“Be careful, Janet, be careful 
to swallow it, I never wi 
get it back!” 

Willie Jones’ face lit up, and he nod- 
led his head vigorous] 
dea his nead vigorously. 
lor a moment Janet McFadden was 
silent, then she 

“All right; let 
4 ! 


wants to! But if he does he'll 


he was 


1 
laughed. 


him swallow it if 


sereen : ' and die of blood po; 
g1 en a grass and dle OT Di00Od p 5 
wont i¢ Rosie: 

“You bet he will!’ Miss O'’Bri 
called up from below. “By this ti 
to-mo w he'll b dead! Chen tl 
patrol wagon'll come for him, and 
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they ll carry him off to the morgue like 
they did to that dago that dropped dead 
on our street. You remember about 
him, don’t you, Janet ?” 

“Sure I do. He had earrings in his 
ears.” 

The earrings seemed to be too much 
for Willie Jones. The look of triumph 
slowly faded from his face. 

“Go ahead, swallow it!” Janet Me- 
Fadden gently urged. She waited a 
moment, then declared. emphatically : 
“Well, if he won't swallow it, he’s got 
to spit it out; that’s all they is about it! 
Here, Rosie, we’re going to lay him 
down on his stummick, so you lift his 
legs up. He can’t do nuthin’—I've got 
his arms.” 

Willie Jones struggled, apparently on 
principle, not surely with any convic- 
tion that his struggling would avail him. 
In a moment Janet had him down and 
placed to her liking. A crowd was gath- 
ing, so there was no time to lose. 

“Now, then, Margery,” Janet com- 
manded, “quick! Grab his nose and 
hold it shut real tight! That'll make 
his mouth open if anything will.” 

This time Margery did her part with- 
out bungling, and in spite of the look 
of reproach which Willie gave her. His 
time was come. He held in as long as 
the human engine can, then exploded. 
The force of the explosion blew the 
nickel out of his mouth, and, lo, all 
Margery had to do was pick it up. 

Thus the struggle ended. 

Janet and the faithful Rosie, releas- 
ing their captive, jumped nimbly aside, 
and, amid the jeers of the onlookers, 
Willie Jones got slowly to his feet. 

“Aw, shucks! You call that fair— 
three against one?” 

Janet answered at once: 

“T call anything fair 
more on the girl’s side!” 

Turning her back on Willie Jones, 
Janet put an affectionate arm about 
Margery’s shoulder. 

“Are you goin’ a-spend your nickel, 
Margery ?” 

Margery thought she was. 

“Candy ?” 

“Yes, I thought I’d get some candy. 
Do you and Rosie like jaw-breakers ?” 


when they’s 
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Janet and Rosie both adored jaw- 
breakers. 

“Is this a good place?” 
asked, pointing to the little candy store 
near which they were standing. 

Janet was horrified. 

“IT should say not! The jaw-break- 
ers here are the weeniest little things! 
No. <A little ways up the street they’s 
another candy store that has jaw-break- 
ers as big as eggs! They last at least 
an hour, don’t they, Rosie? Come on, 
and [ll show you.” 

To their surprise, Willie Jones ac- 
companied them. In spite of all that 
had occurred, he seemed still to con- 
sider himself an honored member of the 
group. Rosie O’Brien stared at him 
incredulously, and Janet McFadden, 
casting long-suffering eyes to the tele- 
graph wires overhead, snorted out: 

“Huh! The cheek o’ some people, 
coming along with you whether you ask 
them or not!” 

The jaw-breakers at the second store 
were nearly as large as Janet had re- 
ported them. The mere sight of them 
made your mouth ache in delicious dis- 
comfort. To hold six of them, Mar- 


Margery 


gery had to make a little basket of 
both hands. This basket she carefully 
carried outside, where she paused, 


ready to pass it around. To Janet’s in- 
dignation, Willie Jones pressed forward 
as confident as any one, and Margery 
did not repulse him. In her own mind, 
Margery had already decided that she 
could afford to be magnanimous. In 
fact, to show how far she could rise 
above petty resentment, she was about 
to offer the jaw-breakers to Willie first 
of all, when suddenly his face took on 
an expression of overwhelming horror, 
and, pointing a startled finger over 
Margery’s shoulder, he cried out: 

“Oh, look!” 

Every one, of course, looked, and 
while they were looking Willie Jones 
swooped down upon the unprotected 
jaw-breakers, grabbed as many as he 
could, and fled. While the others were 
still gazing stupidly at each other, he 
disappeared around a corner. 

Rosie O’Brien was the first to re- 
cover speech enough to gasp out: 
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what do know about 


“Well, 
that?” 
Janet 


you 
McFadden, groaning in help- 
less rage, worked her arms up and 
down, clenched and unclenched her 
hands, and breathed hard. 

“O-oh! Do you know—do you know 

sometimes I get so mad that I'd just 
like to wring the neck of every boy in 
the world!” 

Margery alone had nothing to say. 
She stooped to pick up the only two 
jaw-breakers which were left. These 
were on the pavement, for, in snatch- 


ing, Willie had knocked them out of 
her hands. 
“I—I don’t believe I want any jaw- 


Margery spoke with 


*\. ou—vou 


breakers to day “i 
a slight quaver. 
have ‘em.” 

She offered one to Rosie, but 
instead of taking it, threw her arms im- 
pulsively about Margery’s neck. 

‘You poor thing! That'd 


+11 . 
two can 


Rosie, 


be nice, 


now, wouldn't it? And you not have 
even one of your own jaw-breakers! 
No! I just tell you what well do: 


You'll 
ud 


have one whole one to yours 


me and Janet'll divide the other. 


I'll suck it for a block, and then Janet 
can suck it for a block.” 
This was the arrangement finall 
greed upon. 
And wouldn’ vu like to ne 
\Marget | | h up m 
ie pett and comforted 
she could, teaching her to wrap 
aper that is to be thrown o1 c 


porch, explaining to her the scale of 
profits in the newspaper business, and 
her interesting bits of familys 


giving 


history about the various houses where 
they stopped. 
lflad she beer alon« with Rosie, \iar- 
ul ( be n ahiowed t I 
ewhat her re troubles. In 
i SLC ill Li fy Lien once 
: ‘ 
vice at moments wh« jan \ 
‘ 1 
I IC] Wi DUS) sucking the jaw- 
breake But the inst it became 
Rosie’s turn to suck, Janet was back 


again on the ol 
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“Ha, ha! Don’t you think I know 
’em?” The ’em of Janet’s acquaintance 
were, of course, Willie Jones and his 
ilk. “Oh, I tell you, I know ’em just as 
well! They’re all the same, every last 
one o’ them, always gettin’ the best of 
us, and then goin’ off by themselves and 
havin’ a good time! J tell you, if | 
had my way, things’d be different! Oh, 
I tell you, if we'd all just get together 
and treat ‘em like they ought to be 
treated, it—it—it—it’d be just good for 
*em—it would!” 

Of course, everything Janet said was 
gospel truth, and there was no gainsay- 
ing it; but even truth is sometimes de- 
pressing, and not the thing one wishes 
forever to have dinned into one’s ears. 

“And [ know just as well as I know 
my own name, Margery, that now, after 
he il be comin’ back 
with you. You 

tell me! | ww him! But lis- 
ten here, Margery, don’t have nuthin’ 
to do with him! Don't ever speak to 


he’s acted this Way, 
tryin’ to make friend 
kn 


needn't 


him again, and pretend vou don’t even 
see him. He ain’t worth it—honestly 


he ain't!” 


When Margery parted from them, 
in the afternoon, Janet made her 
solemnly promise that henceforward 
she would consider WV illic Jones as dirt 


iatler 


beneath her feet It was neither the 
time nor the place for Margery to ask 
herself whether: he re ally ] hed to 
( In the pre 
‘ I ( Janet 
il ll | riveled 
to e ashi d b \ 


.’ murmured Margery 
ineekly, “of course I'll never speak to 
him 

“That's right!" 
don't deserve it.” 

“And say, Margery,” Rosie O’Brien 
begged, in parting, “come down to East 
Maplewood afternoon, won't 


again. 


“He 


Janet declared. 


again some 


you? I start on my paper route at half 
past thre you know where. I'd love 
LO lave 1 ¢ l oain 


‘l’'ll come if I can, Rosie—honest, I 


wil Both of you have been just as 
nice to me! Good by a 

Margery trudged homeward, feeling 
tired and a little down-hearted. Janet 
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McFadden was entirely right: Willie 
Jones was a villain and a rogue. but, 


even so, wasn’t it rather.a pity to end 
things forever, after all the good times 
they had once had together? Dear, 
dear! In a maleless world, justice to 
ladies would no doubt prevail; but, alas, 
alas, in such a world the ladies who 
enjoy male society would probably feel 
a bit lonesome. 

“Say, Margery, hold on a minute!” 

The voice was unmistakable, but 
Margery did not turn her head. 

“Say, Margery, lm awfully sorry— 
honest, | am. I was only foolin’.” 

There he was, just as Janet said he 
would be. Janet knew. So far as Mar- 
gery herself was concerned, she would 
just as soon make friends, but she had 
promised Janet, and she must keep her 
word. Heigho! 

“And lookee here, Margery, here are 
all your jaw-breakers. I ain’t e’t one, 
honest, I ain’t.” 

Margery looked, and, lo, in his hand 
lay four jaw-breakers, three of them 
as black and shiny as the moment they 
had left the little candy store, the fourth 
sucked down only to the pink. 

“T couldn’t help tastin’ one o’ them, 
Margery, but I only sucked it a few 
minutes, honest, I did. And _ here,” 
Willie Jones continued, offering her a 
little bag, “is a cake [ bought for you 
with my last cent.” 

“Oh, Willie, did you really?” 

“You just got to take it, Margery. 
I want you to. I’m awful sorry | was 
sO mean to you, but, don’t you know, 
when that old Janet McFadden butted 
in, I just couldn’t help it. 1 always did 
hate a girl like her! But I was goin’ 
a-give you your nickel, all right. | 
meant to all along. Of course | did! 
Wasn’t it your nickel?” 

“Oh, Willie, and did you really buy 
that cake for me with your own cent, 
and you didn’t eat up all my jaw- 
breakers ?” 

“Of course you knew I| was just fool- 
in’ about that nickel, didn’t you, Mar- 
gery?” 


There is no telling what Margery 


really knew deep down in her heart, 
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and it didn’t in the least matter. All 
that mattered now was this: Here was 
Willie Jones, gertuinely ashamed of 
what he had done, and man enough to 
say so. Margery forgave him instantly. 

“But, Willie, [ just won’t eat a bite 
of that cake unless you take half. Here, 
let me break it in two.” 

After they had eaten the cake, she in- 
sisted likewise upon sharing the recov- 
ered jaw-breakers. 

“And I’m going to take the one 
you've partly sucked for one of mine, 
because I’ve had a whole one already, 
and you haven't had any.” 

\Willie Jones protested, but this time 
Margery had her way, and in a few 
moments, after the friendliest of part- 
ings, he was started home with a fresh 
jaw-breaker in his cheek and another in 
his pocket. 

Of course, without a thought, Mar- 
gery had broken her promise to Janet. 
Well, what if she had? Margery gave 
her shoulders an impatient little shrug. 
Who, pray, was Janet McFadden that 
she should come between friends? To 
be sure, in her way, Janet was a good, 
kind creature, and she meant well, but 
wasn't she a trifle excitable and a little 
too emphatic, don’t you think? On the 
whole, too, her outlook on life seemed 
rather limited. There were certain 
things you never could expect her to 
understand. Come to think of it, she 
didn’t look like a girl who received 
many valentines. It might be just as 
well if Margery never saw her again, 
for explanations would be difficult. 

Not so, though, with Rosie O'Brien! 
If Margery ever met Rosie alone, she 
could explain to Rosie, and Rosie, she 
felt sure, would understand at once. 
Rosie had bright-blue eyes and pretty 
hair that blew about her face in soft, 
alluring ringlets. Rosie without doubt 
would understand! 


Poor Janet McFadden! Margery 
really felt sorry for Janet as_ she 
thought of her going through life 


weighted down with such a grievance. 
Of course, it was awfully good of her, 
the way she had espoused Margery’s 
cause. Poor thing, she was probably 
still fuming over Margery’s wrongs at 
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this very moment, when Margery her- while within the family circle, quietly 
self, sucking hard at Willie Jones’ half- musing upon the day’s adventures. 
finished jaw-breaker, which she was in What a strange, delightful, interesting 
hopes of concluding before dinner, was _ sort of place the world was, to be sure, 
feeling anything but injured and down- with all its fiery Janet McFaddens, and 
trodden. Perhaps, though, it was the sweet Rosie O’Briens, and paradoxical 
poor thing’s pleasure to keep herself Willie Joneses!) My, but she was glad 


always stirred up. that she was alive! 

lor some reason, Margery was not And she really was sorry for Janet. 
hungry for dinner, but she forced her- If she only could make her see—— 
self to eat enough to avert paternal “Well, after all, Margery, what do 
questioning. The last jaw-breaker she you think about it?” 
was saving for bed. She could take Her father was looking at her with a 


half an hour’s sweet comfort from it quizzical expression, but his question 
before going to sleep, and still have chimed in so well with her own thoughts 


something 


¢ to look forward to upon that before she realized what she was 
iwakening next morning saying, Margery answered: 
\While she waited after dinner until “T don’t care if they do act mean 
she could, in decency, retire, she sat a sometimes—1 like “em!” 


THE SAFETY VALVE 


THERE'S something in us, every one, 


queer unrest that gets us all, 
And till the game of life is done 
It irritates and frets us all. 


Some seek to drown it deep in drink 


Despite the carpers’ caviling; 
And me in cri il ad ) 111— 
| raveli y 
I : g 
| 
And fervid wooing. S 
\nd all it means are clamoro 
I leave the statesman to his stat 
The chairman to his gaveling, 


The while with heart and mind elate 


traveling, just traveling. 
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HARLEY BRANDON’S en- 
gagement to Doris Lee, the 
pretty Southerner, who braved 
civil-service examinations, and 
was appointed teacher of a 
mild Leyte district, created as much of 
a furore in Manila as news that fresh 
beef was to be a regular diet at isolated 
army posts. 

Brandon, expert surveyor, had come 
to Manila at the government’s beckon- 
ing, deceptive little finger, and worked 
with the Powers That Be planning nu- 
merous secret enterprises that might or 
might not materialize if Washington 
executives saw fit to nod graciously. 

Doris Lee was back from Leyte on a 
vacation, preparing to go to Japan with 
friends. After two weeks of “regular 
trotting,” as Caldwell expressed it, the 
ship sailed without her, and every man 
in the club slapped Brandon on the back 
as they whistled songs about “long 
brown hair and bonny blue eyes.” 

The one contrary thing was the fact 
that she wanted to return to Leyte to 
finish her year of teaching. She had 
that unexpected, unbending stubborn- 
ness which women display at odd times. 
All the persuasion and reasoning in the 
world failed to swerve her. Although 
her cheeks flushed prettily when Bran- 
don bent over her masterfully, and said: 
“Doris, this is absurd! Your teaching 
gu-gus when you need to be getting 
fluffy things ready, and——”’ 

“Waiting for a lord of the universe 











to return from fierce Mindanao, and say, 
with all the ardor of a converted Moro: 
‘| will now permit you to be my wife.’ 
No, sir! I reckon not!” 

She smiled as she spoke, a cautious, 
premeditated smile, calculated to make 
lsrandon take her in his arms and shake 
her. 

“But I don't see why,” he began im- 
patiently. 

“Don’t you?” she asked slowly. 

They were lunching at the clubhouse. 
Several of the officers were at near-by 
tables, watching them with fatherly 
benevolence. Caldwell, waiting for 
Brandon to accompany him to the Moro 
country to begin work on one of the 
Power's best-laid plans, nudged Jo Al- 
len, his sub heutenant. 

“Watch Brandon play,” he chuckled. 
“He'll have a beautiful time of it get- 
ting used to the Moros, with their Mo- 
hammedan dispositions and their slave 
market. He’s going to have a gang of 
Chinamen to boss; wait till they burn 
joss around his toes, and call on Con- 
fucius to torment him with sleepless- 
ness. Wow!” 

Meantime Brandon had stopped eat- 
ing. His knife and fork lay carelessly 
on the cloth—he was usually particular 
as to table etiquette—and his lower lip 
trembled. 

“Don’t you 2” she repeated inn cently, 
looking at him with her blue eves. 
“No!” he said sharply, his large, well- 
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shaped hands rumpling his dark curls 
nervously. 

Something about his tone made her 
scrutinize him closely. 

“Charley, you aren't going to let it 
our afternoon. It’s only a few 
more months, and Leyte is very safe, 
where | am. And I don’t want to stop 
before my time. It always has seemed 
to me that women surrendered so un- 
conditionally to men, let the one new 
interest sweep away everything that they 


+] 
spoil 


have worked and hoped for. It isn’t 
fair to themselves. It’s a sort of un- 
selfish act of indulgence. Now, why 


should 1? You'll be working your head 
off in Mindanao, too busy to write me 
steamer. I'm sure you'd as soon 
1 me as happy with my brown 


ever\ 


thins 


babies in the hill schoolhouse?” She 
pouted prettily. 
He did not answer. His eyes nar- 


rowed, peering at her as she talked. 
“IT do care,” he said guardedly, his 


ice sounding weak in his effort to con- 
trol it. “I—do 
‘Why ?” 
She dimpled mischievously. 
think that five feet two could 
ix foot one, could make the 
brilliant young engineer, to whom the 
government had intrusted a stupendous 


-care.” 
It wa 
fun 


tantalize six 


1 1 ; 
Tako ne w Y ( a SO\ “nhinelt 
iking in the way of a governime!l 


d, lose his appetite, frown, and 
ee ; Vink in | ees 
Cry 
Wi ul uD t tl 
Ing | roke in suddenly 
rl | shed into her face 
\ I ill not ! she answered cold] 
“You carry this too far.” 


“Will vou give it up?” he demanded. 


‘And stay in Manila, where white wom 
en belong? Will you?” 
ereat, powerful hand came down 
he china plate, smashing it into 
| men at the tables jumped 
1 ise to the « sh 
( ley— —_ 
She ro her seat, but his long 
ched ac s, and forced lh 
ba Caldwell and Jo \llen left theu 
cl apprehensivels 
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“He never drinks,’ murmured Allen 
uneasily. 

“Gone loco,” said Caldwell, darting 
across the room in time to catch the 
man’s powerful frame as he writhed 
and twisted in his chair. His face was 
dead white, one uncanny streak 
bright scarlet showed across the fore- 
head; his eyes were wild, protruding, 
and his gulping, irregular breath came 
with apparent pain. 

“She shan’t go back! She shan’t go 
back!” he repeated, with an intensity 
that seemed to exhaust his whole being. 
“By she shan't! I'll kill her first! 
(‘ll brain the first man that holds me! 
my way, Caldy; you're a 
doddering graybeard! Get out, Allen! 


Todd!” 


of 


‘4 
(aod, 


(set out ol 


Get away, 
The great fist lifted suddenly to strike 
a gaping muchacho between the eyes 


The boy dropped as if he were shot. 
“You'd better get out of this,” Cald- 
well said to the girl, who stood by with- 
out flinching, watching the passionate 
ad, startled eves 
parlor. I'll 


anger with “Go up- 
all to the blu 
Can. ‘ 
She slipped aways obediently. 

Meantime Brandon rolled on the floor, 


come as 


SOOT] as | 


held down by four strong men; a thin 
line of froth showed at his mouth, and 
he clenched his fists until the nails drew 
blood from the imprisoned flesh. 
She shan't go!” he kept muttering 
n't go 
ay | Jo All 
nn 1 arn rgeon, hap- 
pened into the room 


‘A case of mental indigestion, dox 
ventured Caldwell grimly. 

Che doctor watched the paroxysm of 
rage with quiet amusement 

‘t's 9 question of endurance,” he said 
*He’s strong. It may last half 
an hour.” 
ubsided, and 


Presently the muttering 


| Some 1 
he sank into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 





Caldwell went up to the blue parlor to 
| Doris Le lo Allen st iyed in the 
ide smoking room to watch him lest he 
waken. 
“Is he ill? Was he——” she began 


eagerly, as Caldwell came into the room. 
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“Plain temper,” he answered. ‘Was 
there any provocation?” 

“It didn’t occur to me in that light, or 
I shouldn’t have given it. He wanted 
me to give up the school, and stay in 
Manila with Mrs. Clark. It was an 
unselfish thing to wish, and I secretly 
admired him for it. But it didn’t seem 
right to me. The school would have to 
scramble for another teacher, and the 
children know, and—like me. It 
wouldn’t be fair to disappoint—do you 
think so?” 

Caldwell hesitated. Ile had never ap- 
proved of young women as_ native 
teachers when he had been stationed in 
Leyte as a lieutenant. Now that he was 
senior inspector of a dangerous Moro 
district in the Island of Mindanao, he 
had relaxed somewhat in his views. 

“IT suppose you were right,” he said. 
“It isn’t a question, after all, whether 
you gave him cause or not. No man 
should ever indulge so horrible a mis- 
fortune. You knew he had this sort of 
temper ?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “1 would 
not have believed it. He was always 
even-tempered. We have only known 
cach other a short time.” She was em- 
barrassed at the swiftness of their en- 
gagement. 

Caldwell smiled. 

“Yes, I understand. I’m sorry you 
didn’t see this side of him before you 
said yes. It might have been the goal 
that would have made him win out.” 

“But as his wife, surely he will not 
then——” 

he old saying that a woman who 
marries a man to reform him is a widow 
before she is a bride flitted across Cald- 
well’s mind, but he did not quote it to 
the timid, anxious little girl whose entire 
being had been cruelly jarred. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “listen to 
an older man’s advice, and promise me 
not to marry Brandon until he has con- 
quered this temper. That is the one way 
to actually help him.” 

“But he couldn't go on alone,” she 
begged. . “Inspector Caldwell, he simply 
couldn't; he’d be discouraged, disheart- 


ened——’ 
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\gain the slightly cynical smile. 
“No, he wouldn't. He'd be 
again; that is all. 


angry 
1 don't mean to hurt 
you any more than I can help, Miss Lee. 
It’s been a bad enough disillusionment 
for you without my adding anything else 


on. but it is good that you saw the clay 
feet when you did. You are the only 
human being in the world who can help 
the man you love—and he’s worth the 
experiment. ‘The rest of us are merely 
interested onlookers. In the first place, 
Brandon is a valuable man to his gov- 
ernment, to his race, which is paramount 
to the service to the individual. You are 
student enough to realize that. Second- 
ly, this temper has been given him 
among the other gifts of the gods to 
fight, to conquer. You don’t suppose 
he'd have that terrific force of inverted 
will power if he hadn't a magnificent 
physique, the brain of a genius, and the 
disposition of a modern saint? The 
temper is the one variable quirk of fate, 
the big problem with which he must 
grapple, or else all his brain, and power- 
ful, able personality, will count for 
nothing.” 

“I see,” she admitted slowly. “What 
do you want me to do?” 

“\Vhen he comes to you, ashamed, re- 
pentant, promising extravagant reforms, 
give him back his ring!” 

Involuntarily she covered the tiny soli- 
taire with a protecting pink palm. 

She looked at him in a startled, almost 
injured way. 

“Will you?” he persisted. Men, 
younger officers who came under Cald- 
well’s reprimands, often said they would 
rather be in danger of the water cure 
than to hear his penetrating, sweet, 
strange voice ask, with cruel persist- 
ence: “TV ill you?” 

She gave a little erv of pain, like 
some small, hurt animal caught by a 
larger, hungry one. 

“For two reasons | believe you will. 
l‘irst, because you left your home and 
people to come out to the rawest colony 
the country ever boasted of, and stayed 
your time. No ordinary woman 
that. And because you love Brandon in 
the true sense; the sadly maligned and 
ridiculed ‘higher love’ is the feeling you 
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have for him. That is why you will help 
him over the rough place.” 

“You think it is hereditary?” she 
asked, with a feminine varying of the 
subject. “‘Have the men ever spoken of 
it before?” 

“Don't know. That vould not matter. 
It's caused by Brandon’s lack of self- 
control. Will you?” 

She threw back her head with a de- 
fiant, triumphant gesture, as if conquer- 
ing over her weaker self. 

“T will give you my word,” she told 
him slowly, “if vou will tell me when | 
may say yes to him again.” 

Their eyes met in understanding. 
Caldwell’s bronzed fingers closed over 
her trembling, cold ones. 

“T will tell you when,” he pledged 
solemnly. 

“And not before?” 
if she were learning a lesson. 

“Not before, little girl. Not even if 
his letters make your heart play pita- 
pat. Because he'll make you say yes. 
And you'll make him win out. <A long 
way ahead, after it is all over, you might 
tell him the truth. But not a minute be- 
fore.” 

She smiled, thinking only of the happy 
future when she might tell him unre- 
servedly. Then the memory of the man 
downstairs drove away the thought. 


She repeated it as 


“T think I'll go,” she said briefly. 
“There isn't any use in talking these 
things over again. You'll surely send 


me word when,” she added piteousl 

“Tl tell you when,” Caldwell prom 
“We're leaving to-morrow night, 
remember. Don't see him but once.” 

“Good-by.” The trim white figure 
left the door quickly. 

Caldwell waited until she had taken 
the elevator down. He put his hand to 
his head meditatively. Then he went 
down a back stairs. A cab was driving 
off. He caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
small girl in white, whose head looked 
back at the club longingly. 

“She'll keep her word,” he 
himself. ‘‘Thank God for women!” 

The army surgeon was relating a 
crack billiard story to a traveling man. 
Ile nodded easily as Caldwell came in. 

“There's a bill stuff and 


ised. 


said to 


for broken 
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Salvo's black eye,” he said lightly. “Jo 
Allen’s inside with him; he'll be all right. 
Bad reflexes. Too little golf, too much 
headwork.” 

Then the traveling man began a coun 
ter story, and the doctor was absorbed. 

In the smoking room Caldwell found 
Jo Allen sitting beside a leather couch, 
which was covered with the huge frame 
of a sleeping man. 

“Did she take it hard?” he asked. 
“Did she understand it? It'd be a good 
thing if she’d think he had been drink 
ing, wouldn’t it? She'd excuse that on 
the score that every gentleman at some 
time or other is in his cups at the wrong 
moment. Dut if she knew that——” 

“She knows the truth,” Caldwell told 
him curtly, “the bitter, blooming truth, 
and she’s going to stay behind locked 
doors until Master Charles Brandon, ex- 
pert engineer, can say his prayers with- 
out quarreling with the Almighty. Good 
Lord, Jo, did you think I'd let-a girl 
like that marry a man with Brandon's 
misfortune ?” 

“What did she say?” 

“At first she parried and pleaded for 
him; she thought I was a fossil with 
rabid ideas. But she finally gave me her 
word to break the engagement until 
Brandon proved that he had mastered 
his own self.” 

‘The man on the sofa turned over rest 


lessly. Allen started toward him. Cald 
well waved him back. 
“What did | sav? Was it a rotten 


dream about Doris being at lunch ?” 

brandon was staring at them with a 
sheepish, half-defiant expression. -His 
eyes were natural, and his face had lost 
the cruel lines and uncanny whiteness. 
A faint trace of the scarlet streak still 
showed. The lips twitched nervously as 
he spoke. 

“Better lie down, Brandon,” Caldwell 
took the initiative. ‘You might be dizzy 
if you tried walking. Yes, cut up 
rough.” 

A pained, dazed look came into his 


you 


dark eyes. 

“Caldy, tell me the truth—the truth, 
mind, as if | were before the very cross. 
Was ita dream? Was sie there? What 
did I do? 1! tell you, | never remember 








after one of the fits, never! It’s all a 
blank. I can’t remember how it started, 
not even when I was a baby kid. And 
it hurts—oh, it hurts!" He pressed his 
gigantic hands across the vanishing scar- 
let streak. 

Caldwell told him briefly, 
details. As he finished he saw a desper- 
ate, hunted expression on the man’s face. 


He 


sparing no 


aid one hand on his arm gently. 

us all about it?” he urged. 
i 1 | will have to be pretty good 
friends down in the Moro country, and 


Jo Allen will be the tertium quid. Tell 
us when these Ci res Hirst came, \ hat 
the ean, what expect the vill 


lis tone was soothing, 


speaking to a penitent, 


Brandon sat 


é Ip straight 
hands through the mop of curls 
“T had tl first when | as a vea 

old,” he said sharpl ‘They told me 
about it as soon as [| could listen intel 
ligently. | was raised by women, 
Caldy. That is wh I'm soft, and 
could ‘t beat it o1 ) mvself, NO one 
in tne ta \ i eve shown any such 


a vear old—TI tl my nursin 


ley nad ’ . } 1 
Lait » Alif i 1iCad | 


mic, 3 CLIC Vs en | Was tweive 
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It was like a red rag in front of a bull. 
I was ashamed and proud by turns. Al- 
afterward that I wanted 


Ways so sorry 
It grew better 


to crawl away and die. 
when I entered prep school. [Football 
helped. I worked off lots of blurs on a 
tackle and run. At college I had two 
bad times. Once a professor said [ lied, 
and | choked him. Another time a jani- 
tor I always disliked teased me. At the 
technical school I flattered myself [ was 
Meek as a lamb for four straight 
vears. Just before I came out here | 
went back to Philadelphia to see that 
awfully old, but he 
remembered. He said I was mercifully 


released from the affliction, that a hulk 
tp ; 


cured. 


pecialist. fle was 


ing brute like mvself would either do a 
lot of good or a lot of bad in the world. 
| never gave it another thought after | 
landed here lirst there was the big 
chance for the government railroad, and 


then—she came 











fis voice broke bo 
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gave a quick exclamation of svmpatin 
\nd then, Brandon till the pene- 
trating, commanding tone 
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for the club; I’ve been shamed before 
large audiences before—and pitied and 
cut dead afterward. It’s Doris that mat- 
ters.” 

“She told me she would see you once 
before you sailed,” Caldwell said. 

Brandon staggered to his feet. 

“I’m going now. You can’t keep me 
back. I’m safe, Caldy; the blurs don’t 
run so closely together.” His laugh 
jarred. “I’m too bruised, too tattered 
and torn to have another outburst. I’m 
going to see her. I’m going to hear the 
worst.” But he said it with a lover’s 
assurance of forgiveness. 

Caldwell wisely let him go. A few 
hours later he was interrupted in his 
packing by a trembling, staggering 
Brandon, who pitched into his room un- 
ceremoniously, a haunted look on his 
face. 

“She—won't—marry me,” he fal- 
tered, holding out a dainty diamond 
ring. “She gave me the ring back; 
Caldy, don’t you want me to go to Min- 
danao with you? You're not hiding 
from me, too, are you? You don't 
loathe me for it altogether. You won't 
turn away. I feel cut off from the rest 
of you, as if I had a trace of black blood 
in me.” He slipped the ring on the top 
of his little finger. “Nobody wants us,” 
he whispered sadly. 

Caldwell’s heart beat in sympathy, but 
his voice was cool and even. 

“So she won't risk the beast side of 
you? Sensible little girl! She’s going 
to make you kill the Mr. Hyde. 
for her. Cheer up, Brandon; you've got 
the one woman in the world that’s worth 
while to win. Oh, two weeks wasn’t 
half long enough for a decent siege. I’m 
skeptical about first sight, first love.” 

Brandon let the ring slip into his 
pocket. 

“Are you laughing at me? Don’t you 
understand? She won't marry me, 
and she had promised, and she loves me. 
by God, she loves me yet!” he added 
grimly. 

*Did she say never?” 

His cheeks flushed. 

“Until—until the blurs were ban- 
ished.” He rose, and stalked toward the 
door. “Which will be never! I'm 
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doomed! So here endeth the last chap- 
ter. We start to-morrow, don’t we, 
Caldy ? Is Jo Allen fond of chess ?” 

Caldwell gave him a searching glance. 
Then he fell into his mood. 

“Yes; good sport all through. Have 
a game of it to-night, if you like. Pre- 
fer pinochle? Very well. Adios, old 
man.” 

Caldwell smiled in understanding as 
he heard him whistle a popular air. 

“What is the orthodox, twopenny hell 
compared to that?” he asked Danger, his 
fox terrier. “Danger, old sport, that 
man is at war with his own soul. That 
is hell. Real hell. And I wonder which 
will win.” 


The boat that sailed from Manila car- 
ried on it three men whose destinies 
were to be momentarily woven into an 
inseparable strand. Caldwell, senior 
inspector, who was to determine the pat- 
tern of the strand; Jo Allen, sub lieu- 
tenant, who was to prove the back- 
ground of the pattern; Charley Bran- 
don, in whose hands lay the weaving 
of the pattern. And on the pier, un- 
seen by the noisy crowd of well-wishers, 
stood a brown-haired girl, choking back 
a sob as she watched the three men lean 
over the ship side laughing and chatting. 
The girl was important in the strand, 
also, for it was she who would clip the 
thread from the loom, and change the 
weaving to another, lasting pattern. 

At first Brandon tried to act like a 
happy-go-lucky adventurer, with a 
pocket full of money and a head brim- 
ming with ideas as to railroad building. 
He looked at the Moro settlements, 
pregnant with picturesque savagery and 
traces of Oriental beauty, and laughed 
at the idea of ever being homesick. He 
followed Jo Allen on a long night mareh 
through cogon grass, to rush the fort of 
a Moro sultan; he watched the stubborn 
fight with calm eyes, and helped the 
army surgeon bind up legs and heads 
with firm, gentle fingers. He came back 
from the pygmy warfare without show- 
ing the usual fatigue curious civilians 
usually give way to, and sat on the co- 
mandancia veranda with Caldwell, dis- 
cussing the use of explosive bullets, why 
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rabbit should be made with Roman 
cheese, and the fallacy of Aristotle. 

Caldwell urged him to take time be- 
fore he started active work; the gang 
of expert Chinese workmen imported by 
the government were not yet on the 
scene; and, beyond a general survey of 
the country, Brandon loafed, followed 
the officers about at his will, and learned 
the Moro dialect from the good-natured 
Pandita Painz, who came to the co- 
mandancia to amuse the officers with his 
tales of native life. 

The pandita liked Brandon; he would 
look at his wonderfully built body, and 
tell him that Allah had smiled when his 
first birth crv was heard; that he would 
do powerful things, which would make 
his country proud of him; he would 
even be capable of dealing with China 









men, yellow-faced, groveling, snaky 
Chinos, with damnable heathen 


gods and joss torches. 
“What did he mean by that last?’ 
Brandon asked Caldwell one night, after 
the pandita and his escort had left. 
“Oh, the usual conflict between Oc 
cidental and Oriental. There's alw: 
l to talk 


something unexpected. [ meant 
about it before you took ‘em out to ser 


1 





ice. You will have them tunnel through 
the Catabuan Mountain, won't vou? 
Dangerous stuff.” 
oot 1 ae 1 ee ' 
Well—what the ning { 
neeze if they light jo 
i ll e¢ i la r€ I 
a l In't tru \ } 
' 
throug ( ‘ o one he 
fall asleep holding his spade, o d line 
the place with cannon, witl use re 
for lighting. You can trust a Chin: 
man. That's why the Japanese banks 


employ Chinese tellers. That's why the 


American government have to bring ‘em 
over to help construct railroads. That's 
1 Ley are the only shopl ana 
why they are the only shopkeepers ana 
money lenders in the islands You 
can trust ’ i 


word. On the other hand, their glean 


ing yellow ouls believe literally ever; 
thing you tell ‘em. Brandon, whatever 
else vou do, don't, for God's sake, ever 


tell a Chinaman anything that ve 
intend to see pu 
hell to pay. They can't stand 
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humor and European fickleness. Their 
religion gives a stolid view that drives 
home every word spoken.” 

“Thanks; I'll play up to you. Caldy, 
when I saw those Moro chaps slashed 
into ribbons outside the fort, and | 
watched Jo Allen hopping among them, 
dancing with victory, | remembered my 
—blurs.” 

“Yes?” Caldwell was glad he could 
speak of it again. 

Che big chap nodded dismally. 

‘It came home with a terrific flash 
that | had never once in all my—blurs 

ever taken human life. 
ler one time 


protessor. 


[ came pretty 
with the col 


but the gods saved m 


near the bot 


irom gomg over When I looked at 
those corpses staining the grass crim 


son, | felt like the Pharisee, saying: 
‘Not like these—not ever@mnurder.’ 
“You think the blurs have disap 
peared 7” urged Caldwell gently. 
‘How can I tell? me? Risk 
rousing them, hurting innocent people ? 


| 
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they have. But I've 
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don't think 


made up my mind 
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‘em, and see “em neatly embalmed and 
tucked away. This is a fine country in 
which to bury things, old man; no dan- 
ger of their ever being removed. Then 
you will return to civilization, to her, 
with a few miles of good track to your 
credit, and an unblurred soul. Yes, you 
will. I’m going to make you.” 

The quiet tone gave Brandon the feel- 
ing that slender, unbreakable steel 
bracelets have on a frantic prisoner's 
struggling wrists. 

“Good luck to you!” he answered 
briefly. ‘Wish you well!” 


The gang of Chinese workmen looked 
at their new master with respect. Not 
only his towering frame and his burly, 
bass voice, shouting rough, yet jocular 
things at them, caused the deference, 
but his very stride, bespeaking power, 
the toss of his head, the quick, sharp 
glance of the dark eyes, and the won- 
derfully modeled mouth, with its well- 
shaped, stubborn jaw and firm lips. 

Caldwell, riding out to see the fun, 
stood back in admiration as he saw 
Brandon help haul the French machin- 
ery, bully a fat Chino into a hurrying 
gait, dart here and there, taking a hand 
in every bit of labor that was being 
done. 

“He’s beginning to qualify,”” Caldwell 
said proudly. 

The first few weeks of the work got 
a wonderful grip on Brandon; not that 
he forgot the shame of the Manila 
luncheon or the burning sorrow about 
the girl who bravely said no, but a new 
side of him was wakened. He plunged 
into the construction work with the en- 
ergy of half a dozen newcomers, neg- 
lected the pandita, stopped drinking na- 
tive gin, and refused to play chess. 

The railroad, the virgin bed of track 
which was to sweep across the rough 
country, through the tunnel of the Cata- 
buan Mountain bearing the American 
flag on its engine, breathing of civiliza- 
tion, progress, its sparks typifying the 
energy of the American people, its en- 
gine throbs translating the hope of 
Washington for the future of the little 
brown brother—this was what brandon 
worked for. 
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The hundred Chinamen were to re- 
ceive their first pay at the end of four 
months. The majority of them, so the 
pandita told Brandon, planned to de- 
posit every cent in Lee Lung’s bank at 
the barrio, and at the end of their time 
they would return home fairly rich men. 
by day they toiled and wrestled with 
the stubborn earth, sweated and shivered 
as they obeyed the one white man who 
shoved them carelessly about, shouted 
at them if they paused for rest, laughed 
at the most surprising moments of per- 
plexity. By night they slept in filthy 
shacks, exposed to weather, underfed, 
poorly clothed, unprotected, hated by 
the lurking, treacherous Moro, tolerated 
by the white man as a necessary evil. 
Yet at night, after they had told Con- 
fucius all that was perplexing, they 
dreamed happy dreams of China, with 
her narrow, crooked streets, her won- 
derful, subtle, hidden life, that scarcely 
breathes of its existence save to those 
who were born in a joss-lighted room, 
with a mandarin of the second rank to 
pay homage to. 

The end of the third month showed 
almost miraculous accomplishment. Not 
even the discovery that the interior of 
the tunnel contained poisonous gas 
fumes of deadly quality had stopped 
progress. With Brandon's wonderful 
perception and quickness of action, he 
had devised proper stoppage and drain- 


age to make the tunnel safe \nd the 

yellow men did homage to him, and 

worked, and sweated all the more. 
“Before the bad rains come.” Bran- 


don said cheerfully, “we will have it fit 
for light housekeeping. Oh, Caldy, it’s 
good to work.” 

Caldwell, wondering if he dare send a 
dispatch to a certain blue-eyed girl in 
Leyte, patiently teaching gu-gus their 
multiplication table, agreed. 

“It'll be a red-letter day 
Chinos when their money 


the 
Poor 


for 


comes. 


devils!) The whole hundred haven't the 
actual face value of a decent, well- 
trained Moro. Only they won't knite 


you if you don't tickle them in the ribs 
first.” 

Brandon nodded listlessly ; he was 1m- 
agining the first express snorting wildly 
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around the bend, through the tunnel, 
himself helping to tire the engine. 

The day before pay day was gray with 
slashes of sunshine and glimpses of 
radiant sun colors flecking the sky. 

Brandon’s head began to swim as he 
found himself tumbling over a pile of 
rails. Glancing up, he saw one of the 
Chinos smile. It was a wily, triumphant 
smile. In a flash he realized that the 
yellow men stayed submissive. only 
through the lure of dollars and cents. 
A queer recollection that one American 
doilar in Chinese money would fill a toy 


delivery wagon crossed his mind. He 
had heard it at school years ago. Then 


they didn’t care for the railroad; all the 
effort and patient skill that it stood for 
counted a zero with them. It was the 
raw money they worked 

Brandon walked along the road un- 
steadily ; he kept thinking of the Chino 
who had smiled at his fall. [f they only 
what mattered it if 


tor, 


cared for money, 
they misplaced a rail out of proportion, 
about a thousand 
mean the rail- 


if they were careless 


} 1 
t nugn 


1; + 
and one things that 


road’s ruin? 


His eyes narrowe He stumbled at 
uneven places. Looking up, he saw the 
gang of Mongolians standing in the 
freshly made tunnel entrance Chey 
were laughing him: their mo gy 
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g He fought 
with his fists in the air, the froth at his 
mouth streaming down on his brown 
hirt. “Get back to work!” he screamed. 
“Get back to work before I knock every 
one of your damned yellow skeletons 
flat, and stamp on you after you're 
down! Not a damned cent of pay, do 
you hear, not one! Don't try to answer 
me! You'll answer the United States 
government if you do. You've lost four 
months’ pay by your Oriental cunning— 
you've lost four months’ pay! Get back 


you've got the upper hand.” 


to work!’ 

Somehow he fought his way back un- 
checked, through the bo que, through 
the cogon field, up the steep hill to the 
comandancia, inside to where Caldwell 
sat making out reports. He was still 
frothing at the mouth, and screaming in- 
coherent things about “*\Money—and I'll 
knock every one of you flat—strike— 
money shan’'t have a damned 
cent!” 

He lay on the earth floor 
feet, rolling back and forth in 


—you 


at Caldy’s 
convul- 
SIONS. 

At ten o'clock he asked ¢ ildwell, ina 
dispassionate had 
When Caldwell answered a look 


weary, tone, what he 

Said. 
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ning or dope. I tell you the gods gave 
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meant to go back and tell ‘em it wasn’t 
so. 

“They won't wreck the road,” Cald- 
well said softly. ‘No; they don’t do 
that sort of thing.” 

“What will they do?” His voice was 
that of a tired child’s trying hard to 
keep awake. “What will they do? Carve 
me—that’s easy. I'll stand as target. 
You see, it’s good that she said no, isn’t 
it, Caldy ?” 

But Caldwell was busy thinking. 
Brandon dozed off in the pause that fol- 
lowed. Still the senior inspector sat be 
side him, watching his gigantic frame 
heave weary, troubled sighs he 
dreamed of strange punishments and 
stranger agonies. Caldwell put his hand 
on a pile of letters. A small envelope 
at the bottom bore a Leyte postmark. 
Inside was written, in a woman’s sensi 
tive hand: 

You will not forget to tell me when? 
so long to wait . 

He crushed the paper in despair, 
shaking his head as Brandon muttered 
something incoherent. 

“If she had never passed that fool 
civil-service examination back in Ken- 
tucky,” he said out loud, “what a heap 
of trouble would have been forestalled.” 

Caldwell waited with apprehensive 
heart until the morning came. To have 
Brandon go on working with the gang 
was impossible; to send the men back 
to China would demand an explanation. 
The Powers would have scant patience 
with “blurs.” And was waiting. 
What a fool he had been to promise her 
—that! 

“I’m going to ride out with you this 
morning,” Caldwell told Brandon curtly. 
“I know you'd rather chance it alone, 
but there’s a difference in value between 
a white man and a Chino. Eat some 
breakfast, and try to brace up.” 

The blue haze covered the railroad 
territory from long-range sight; the 
wonderfully fertile mountain slope rose 
gradually as the men cantered near on 
their ponies. The piles of material, the 
machinery, lay silently by the side of 
the green bushes. The lone figure of a 
Chinaman was slipping up and down. It 
was Lee Lung, the barrio shopkeeper. 


as 


It is 


she 
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Inside the tunnel’s mouth was a stillness 
that made Caldwell’s heart thump 
quickly. He dared not look at Brandon. 
They beckoned Lee Lung. 

“\Vhy aren’t the men at work?” asked 
Brandon thickly, with a swaggering at- 
tempt at ease. 

“Why are you here, Lee Lung?” Cald- 
well said sharply. “You belong in the 
barrio, not in the government employ.” 

Still the ominous silence, no whining, 
singing, shuffling of flat feet, no blows 
or shrieks or noises from the interior. 

Lee Lung’s face crumpled; it was 
hard to tell whether it was because of 
pleasure or sorrow. The yellow skin 
seemed drawn into a thousand fine lines 
as he led the way into the tunnel with 
his swinging, smoky lantern. 

After the first few feet in Caldwell 
staggered back—suffocating fumes of 
gas overcame him. But Brandon dashed 
ahead, madly, willingly. 

Lee Lung held the lantern he 
might see what lay along the roughly 
formed _ bed. Convulsed, distorted 
bodies of dead Chinamen, they were 
strewn at irregular intervals, some ly- 
ing close beside the other—a few near 
the isolated mounds of black earth. 

Dead! A hundred Chinos dead! 

Lee Lung shuffled noiselessly along. 
His bloodless lips were parted, watching 
Brandon as a cat does its prey. Behind, 
shouting, staggering, came Caldwell, 
grasping out in the darkness to find out 
if this be a nightmare or reality. Still 
lee Lung held the lantern down beside 
the endless row of corpses. And for the 
first time Brandon realized what Cald 
well had warned him of—the infinite, 
unchanging difference between the Ori 
ental and his new-world brother. He 
saw the pleasure of torture gleaming 
from Lee Lung’s face. 

“No money. No happiness. Confu- 
cius was willing. Died by their own 
sighed Lee Lung, waving his 


SO 


power,” 
lantern.” 

Brandon tripped. It was a limp, cold 
foot that had entangled his own. He 
heard Caldwell’s gulping, hysterical cry. 

Thank God, the light, the gray, dim, 
morning light at the other end! They 
were through the tunnel, the barricade 
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was down, the fumes were lessened. A 
turn—and they tumbled out on a heap 
of iron scraps, laughing, sobbing, shak- 
ing. 

Lee Lung set his lantern down, and 
watched them reflectively. 

“They believe the white man with the 
temper,” he said slowly. ‘They believe 
he keep their pay. He told them so. 
And swore. And shook his fists. So 
they die.” 

Caldwell pulled himself together 
gradually. It was some moments later 
before he shook Lrandon’s prostrate 
form roughly. 

“Wake up!” he said, in a harsh, un- 
familiar “There is 
must do.” 

Brandon looked 
searching for mercy. 

“It's all true?” he asked weakly. 
not merciful insanity 7” 

“It is quite true,” he was answered, in 
the same tone. “The Oriental translates 
literally everything said to him; unfor- 
tunate for an Occidental with a 
beast of a temper and no control. The 
Chinos value money next to ancestors. 
They believed your coarse rant yester- 
day, probably said their last prayers to 
their gods, told Lee Lung about it, and 
then committed suicide en masse. That'll 
sound good in a report to Manila, won't 


voice. work vou 
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take them to their honorable erandia- 
thers. And they're waiting in hell to 
torture you.” 

Brandon moaned, holding Caldwell’ 
arm tightly. It seemed as if he must 
hold human, real, 
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serve their terms, and come out with 
ability to live it down. It'd be bad to 
scratch them up. Get up!” he added 
violently, kicking the shaking figure 
“Get up for God's sake, and act like the 
civilized white man your government 
sent you out here for; get up before you 
make me lose the last jot of respec 


| for 
you! 


t 
And you would have married her 
if she hadn't been strong enough to re- 
sist!” He prodded him cruelly. 

Lee Lung’s face sparkled with quiet 
enjoyment. It was the first time he had 
had an opportunity to see an American 
turn on his kind, 
Lung knew the money for the Chinos 
paid him, with directions to 
hina to their people. <A fat 
commission would be his share of thi 
spoils. Lee Lung felt he had earned it. 
He had broken the barricades that 
morning, had listened to the Chinos 
wailing about their lost money. 

lee Lung secretly knew better, haying 
lived among American officers for many 


own Desides, Lee 


would be 
‘nd it to ¢ 


years. but the commission was tempt- 
ing. LDesides, all things are possible 
with an Oriental. New joss for | 


gods, 
ure lives in 
sinall stain. 

why me 


elib promises, and a thousand fu- 
in which to repent for on 
Chis, too, in the Oriental. 
explains nv barbarisms are com- 


initted with no resultant remorse. 
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against the dank walls of earth. But he 
pressed on, Caldwell and the Chino be- 
hind. Caldwell calling out to him every 
step of the way, laughing contemptu- 
ously when the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ridiculing his frantic sobs as he 
staggered out, carrying the first body, 
dressed in its loose, coarse garments. 

“God, I can’t go back, [ can’t go back! 
Let me make an end of it, and tell them 
—I can’t! All the blurs before never 
actually killed any one! Don’t make me 
touch another!” His voice was like a 
tortured, helpless woman’s. 

The hand of the senior inspector 

lipped to his pistol pocket. Lee Lung 

smniled as he swung the lantern overhead, 
and the engineer groped his way to 
where the second body lay face down- 
ward. 

One by one they were laid on the 
earth, the gray morning clouds looking 
at them with an awed expression. Bran- 
don’s magnificent endurance held to the 
last. But Caldwell stayed outside, his 
head swollen and feverish. 

Still Brandon trudged back and forth 
\t last he sat limply down, and began 
singing “The Owl and the Pussy Cat.” 

lee Lung shuffled about, hinting for 
dismissal. Something about the engi- 
neers shrill falsetto made him wish to 
be far away. Still Caldwell waited in 
stony silence. Presently came the sound 
of marching men, native troopers, with 
their leader, Malaco, out for morning 


lrill. Caldweil stood up, rejoicing 
The troop came on the scene witl 
curiou suppressed triumph. Phe 


hated the Chinos next to a cringing 
Christian. Caldwell turned abruptly, 
and touched Brandon’s hand with his 
boot. 

“Get up!” he repeated. “Stop rav- 
ing! Get up! Your party isn’t ended. 
Blurs! Get up!” He kicked him until 
the man winced with pain. 

Then Caldwell gave a certain peculiar 
ignal to the troopers, a sign known only 
by the Moros and the officers. With a 
yell of delight, they fell upon the bodies. 

Every right hand was hacked off with 
bolo knives. No Chino should have a 
chance to reach their Allah. 

Brandon gave a cry of protest. 

10 
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“Caldy, not that—it’s unbelievable— 
it’s insane—it’s———" 

“Two reasons for it,”’ came like a can- 
non shot from Caldwell’s lips. “First, 
I’m either going to make or break you. 
You're needed by your country. A hun- 
dred dead Chinos don’t mean the rail- 
road’s ruin. Secondly, you are not all 
that is needed by your country—these 
men are needed, too. It puts the fear 
of the Almighty into their hearts. Re- 
member, they’re still savage, waiting for 
a chance to revert. This brings them 
closer to the red, white, and blue than a 
thousand phonograph records of patri- 


otic songs. 

Brandon sat on the ground, his head 
buried on his che 
blurless! 

Caldwell passed inside the tunnel. He 
motioned the troops to go on. 

“He'll sleep,” he told them. “Gio to 
the comandancia, and tell Lieutenant 
Allen to come with a litter and carga- 
dores.” 

Then he turned to Lee Lung. 

“I’m going inside to formally inspect 


e got to make a report. 


ilent, crushed, but 


the disaster. I['\ 
Understand? Remember, you are as 
liable as Brandon; you knew before- 
hand what was to happen. You'll go to 
Billibid, too, unless you—agree with my 
report. You should have told us, you 
know.” 

Lee L ing looked with appealing eyes 


at the enior in pecto! 
ig@Tet ” he hatte | feebl 
\gain Caldwell gave thanks that the 
Chino interprets without doubting first. 
Half an hour later he emerged, white 


indon gen- 





and shaking. He roused Bi: 
tly. He touched him as if he were a 
human being, instead of a degenerate 
maniac. 

“Wake up, Charley,” he said softly. 
“You must come inside the tunnel again. 
Oh, they’re quite dead. They may 
haunt you for a few nights, but t! 


are quite dead. Inside! No, alone, Le« 


Lung. There isn’t anything more to 
carry, you twisted oak, you needn't 


wince. I’m through with rough gloves. 
He paused to look at him tenderly. 
“Old man, you're not to blame for 

this thing,’ he said clearly, so that the 
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meaning would sink in. “The Chinos 
deserved this death, and worse. They 
had tried to neglect without its showing. 
See here—and here—and along there— 
that was more than you bargained for. 
I've finally wrung the truth from Lee 
Lung. They worked only for the sordid 
money, they didn’t give a damn if the 
first trip over the road would mean the 
death of every passenger. So they 
shirked all they dared, gloating over the 
prospect of the money. And when they 
came in here last night to say their pray- 
ers—you knew they did that—they fell 
victim to their own crime. The things 
rotted a little quicker than they had 
planned on. Look over there, too; you 
understand better than I do about the 
mechanism. They deserved it, old man, 
and I’m glad with all my heart. 

“Remember, there won't be a particle 
of blame for you, understand? The 
Powers will send fresh men, so don't 
give it a thought.” He put the lantern 
on the ground, and held his arms around 
the trembling, giant form. “Don’t care, 
old boy, don’t care, you saved white 
people from death, you didn’t do any- 
thing wrong. | thought it from the first 
before Lee Lung ‘fessed up. But I 
wanted to help vou; I had to play the 
exorcising priest’"—he laughed nervous- 
ly—‘‘and d-drive the d-devils out of 
your soul. I’ve killed the blurs, killed 
’em! It’s all right! And remember, 
she’s waiting for you!” 

But Brandon had fainted 





A month later, when the P 
fussed over the and were busy 
importing new labor, when Doris Lee 
read Caldwell’s letter with a glowing 
heart, but still waited for permission, 
when the barrio excitement subsided, 
and Lee Lung deducted his commission, 
but discreetly remained silent as to ex- 
act particulars, Brandon opened his eyes 
and said listlessly: 


wers 


2.9 
aeiay, 


“T’ve been unconscious some time, 
haven't I?” 
“Some weeks,” Caldwell answered. 


“Don't move. You're on awful strict 
probation.” 
The man covered his face with one 


long, wasted hand. 
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“Caldy,” he whispered, “bend down 
low. That’s it. I want to tell you some- 
thing. Perhaps | only dreamed it. I 
nearly did lose my mind in the tunnel. 
But listen, the blurs have gone away!’ 

Caldwell nodded sympathetically, try- 
ing to still his own horrible fear that 
the absence of the blurs meant the 
breaking of the man’s active self, that 
the soul was bruised, the spirit crip- 
pled. In the drastic cure he gave bran- 
don, had he lost him his own value to 
the world? Had he made him a normal, 
tamed individual who would be calm, 
and even, and mediocre? Had the in- 
sane temper been burned out in its own 
furnace of remorse, leaving only the 
dull, lifeless ashes of dead ambition ? 
Caldwell had suffered, too, during those 
four weeks of watching beside the army 
cot. 

“I'm glad,” was all he said, smiling 
down at him. 

Brandon began to thank him in a 
monotonous tone, but Caldwell made 
him shut his eyes as he piled a fresh 
relay of blankets over his feet. 

Would he dare send her a dispatch? 
Had he the right to send for her, to see 
her marry a brainless, deadened individ- 
ual, who would always live in a cloud of 
dim memories, numbed abilities ? Which 
was better? Had he had the right to 
tamper with the workmanship of the 
gods? 

Brandon’s body grew persistently 
Day after day he sat on the 
sunny veranda, smiling gently as he saw 
brown babies tumble about, chasing pet 
monkeys, plaving with each other. 

The new labor had reached Manila, so 
the Powers wired. Could Mr. Brandon 
go back to work? They wished an an- 
swer from Inspector Caldwell regarding 
Mr. Brandon's physical condition. Natu- 
rally, the shock of the dead Chinamen 
must have been a jar. 

Caldwell turned the paper over 
thoughtfully. Then he squared his 
shoulders, and walked out on the ve- 
randa to where the convalescent lay, 
smiling at all the world. Once before 
he had tested the blurs with the dead; 
now he must test their absence with the 
living. Then—— 


strong. 
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“Brandon,” he said sharply, “Doris 
Lee was fooling you when she said she 
loved you. She was engaged all the 
time to a chap in Kentucky.” 

It seemed long, endless years before 
there was an answer; a silence in which 
things sang sharply in Caldwell’s ears, 
and his head reeled, and his tongue was 
thick and dry. Would the blur come 
back? Oh, would the blur come back? 
Had all the other been in vain? Or 
would a mildly foolish invalid smile, and 
agree, without further argument, and 
ask to have a Moro baby be brought up 
to him, so he could play patty cake? 
Would he never speak? It was the last 
test within the power of the human 
individual—the final test before he send 
for all the world to do homage to his 
charge. 

“Caldwell, vou lie : 

The great, bass voice’ struck the calm 
air like a sudden flash of heat lightning 
charges across a clear blue sky. Cald- 
well could have sobbed for joy. It was 
a vibrant, angry voice, the voice of a 
man who is master of himself first of 
all, the anger that one strong man can 
and yet keep the world’s respect. 
The pendulum was poised midway at 
last. 

Brandon rose from his steamer chair, 
and stretched out a detiant arm. 

“Tl thank you with all my heart for 
what you’ve done—and you’ve suffered, 

not for thi Not for filthy 
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Caldwell was chasing inside the co- 
mandancia. He was sending two dis- 
patches—one to Manila, one to the blue- 
eyed girl in Leyte. 

When he came back to the thin in- 
dividual, whose anger still kept its poise, 
its even throb of just indignation, he 
looked unashamedly into his face, and 
laughed—the laugh of a happy man. 

“Oh, you were worth it!’ he said. 
“You stood the test. And she’s waited 
for you so long!” 

After the celebration that night—an 
answer had come from Leyte—Jo Allen 
crept into Caldwell’s room. 

“Caldy,” he said gently, “you can 
trust me. We talked about things be- 
fore, and I’ve always known about 
Brandon, God bless him! But I want 
you to tell me the truth. Did you dam- 
age those plugs in the tunnel when you 
went in there—damage them so that 
they couldn't tell whether it was acci- 
dental or on purpose?” 

Caldwell was reckless in his joy. 

“It took the lives of a hundred Chinos 
to make a strong man worth while in 
the world. It took one fagged officer's 
entire New England conscience to en- 
gineer the job. And it took a woman’s 
patient, undoubting love to be the in- 
spiration. But it was worth it. 

“The plugs? Allen, we had to save 
his reason What other ex- 
planation would have changed him from 
a remorseful maniac to a broken, vet 
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FROM ONE 


APART 


HE skies shall smile to greet thy gaze, 
But I must stand apart; 
Yet I shall feel thy presence, too, 


And all thou art, 


- And all thou 


-+! 


The rain shall fall upon thy cheek, 
The snows upon thy heart, 
Yet I shall love thee to the end 
For what thou art, 
For what thou art! 
LovuisA FLETCHER TARKINGTON. 




















HE rain, this raw April morn- 
ing, thrashed over my studio 
roof in the Rue des Deux 
Amies, and sent the chatter- 
ing Parisian sparrows to shel- 

ter in the warm corners between the 
chimney pipes, that creaked and whined 
as their hooded tops boxed the compass 
with every fresh gust of wind. Minia- 
ture torrents gurgled in their rushing 
course beneath the worn gables. The 
water swept in sheets over my dust- 
dimmed skylight, so there was no need 
to draw its curtain to screen that good 
little model of mine, Marie, who was 
posing beneath it; close to the stove in 
fact, half her trim young figure bathed 
in its rosy glow. 

There had been two welcome knocks 
at my studio door this dreary morning; 
at nine the confident, gentle “tap-tap” of 
Marie’s small, gloved hand, and halt 
hour later the rousing thump of Vau- 
trin’s big fist that made the 
ble. 

“Entres!” I shouted to this lucky dog 
of a painter, just back from the Riviera, 
where for two months he had been bask- 
ing in sunshine. His big voice broke the 
silence of the studio as he entered. 

Jonjour, mon enfant!” he called to 
Marie. 

‘Bonjour, Monsieur Vautrin!” re- 
turned Marie, lifting her dark eyes with 
the smile of a gamuine, though she held 
her pose firmly. 

Some of the lazy suns 
tone and Monte Carlo, of 


panel trem- 


Men- 
and 


hine of 


Nice 


Cannes, was still in \V'autrin’s bones, for 








he stopped halfway across the studio 


floor, filled his big chest with a deep 
breath, straightened to his full height, 


shut his eyes tight, and yawned without 
apok izing. 

There is something about this irre- 
pressible bohemian, with his merry gray 
eyes, his strong features, and his hair, 
which is sandy and curly, that resembles 
a Scotchman. His father was French, 
however, and his mother English, and 
both languages he speaks as easily as he 
laughs. 

“What news, mon view?” he asked at 
the end of the yawn, glancing at my 
canvas. 

“Nothing of much account,” said I. 
“A note from Duclos, wants me to do a 
pastel of Gaby De \ illiers for his June 


number of Paris ci Scéue 

“(abv De Villiers. eh 2” 

“She's at the Folies Bergeres,” I con- 
tinued. “In the new ‘Revue.’ She’s 
the new beauty. Iver seen her? Tall 
brunette. Was in the ‘Revue’ last sea- 
son at the Scala: small part, I believe, at 
the Gaieté Rochechouart the year be- 


fore.” 

“Smaller part than that before,” re- 
marked Vautrin dryly, as he felt for his 
pipe in the pocket of his paint-stained 
corduroy trousers. “She used to bring 
my wash. Fact! When I had that old 
barrack of a studio in the Rue Lepic. 
Used to oe her féte-day shoes in my 
wood box; her mother was a vegetable 
woman, and didn't in luxuries. 
Pretty as the devil when she was a kid. 
Dugay made a portrait of her. Remem- 


belie ve 











GABY 


Full-length figure 
That was Gaby. 
stage reaps its 


ber it at the Salon? 
with a green: scarf. 
It's amazing how the 
beauty from poverty.” 
“Nearly all,” I added absently, as I 
blocked in Marie’s young head and 
shoulders, while Vautrin cast his burned 
match clear of my best studio rug, and, 
fy uly removed Marie’s 
clothes from the divan, much to that 
little model's relief, for her hat was on 
them, flung himself full length 
the threadbare pillows, and de- 
that no one not actually 
a dav like this, in this 
could not tell the 
and 


] ; y tct “a1 
having first care 


top of 
among 


stary- 


clared 
ing could work on 
ng 

light, 
difference 


Vandyke brown. 

“Just left Stimson at Monte Carlo,” 
Vautrin announced, as I chucked on a 
lof coal and went back to 


W hen you 


between burnt umber 


fresh shovelfu 
my Calivas, 
“Who?” 
“Little old Stimson—vou remember 
him—Stimson, who had the white vacht 
and the blue-tiled villa at Trouville?” 
“Oh, Stimson, the fellow whose 
we used to paint,” I laughed. 
chuckled Vautri: 
‘Remember, when we used to put in the 
yacht, and get old What’s-his-name, the 
jeweler on the corner of the quay, to 
stick it in his window. Then Stimson 


ould come along and buy it. Thought 


V-es, 
‘ -} + 
icht 


“Same Stimson,” 
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lot of that yacht. Sort of a pet with 
Remember 2” 
\s if any o ever forg 
!’ IT murmured, recalling a blue 
\londay, when Stimson had saved me 
from bani ikruptey by way of the same 
je veler’s window. “So you saw Stim- 


1 


on. How does the little old thorough- 
bred look ?” 

“Hasn't changed a bit,” continued 
Vautrin, with his rapid enthusiasm when 
anything or anybody interests him 
“Short, and dapper, and polite as usual, 

course. But then he 
must be getting close to sixty. I tell 
you, little old Stimson is one of those 
unassuming philanthropists you take off 
your hat to, and the modesty 
with all his wealth. Still going the pace. 


Told me he | 


gray as a rat, of 


soul of 


never had a sick day in his 


life. When you think what Stimson h: iS 
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lived, bought, and seen in his quiet way! 
Never had an enemy, either. ‘Wouldn't 
have ’em,’ he used to tell me. When you 
come to think even of the people he’s 
i , and I imean by people, any one 
he happened to come across in distress! 
He’s had plenty of opportunity at Monte 
Carlo. He's one of the old guard down 
there. Remembers Monte Carlo when 
it began, and the only way you could get 
there was by carriage or a tub of a boat 
from Nice.” 

Snap went a stick of charcoal, and I 
nodded to Marie to rest. 

“Swindled, of course,’ Vautrin went 
on. “He expected that. Bamboozled by 
touts, lied to by adventurers, 
lieved in a hard-luck story, he used 
say, and that nobody was really bad. Lot 
of philosophy in that, eh? You see, it’s 
almost a creed with Stimson to be gen- 
erous to the needy, and tolerant to the 

fool.’ 

“Haven't we all got our 
used to say. ‘Why, certainly.” Never 
gambles himself. Just likes to stroll 
around the tables, and watch the game, 
and is satisfied with the best cooking in 
a light, dry champagne, and a 
Sort of religion 


S| 7 
alwavs bDe- 


faults 7° he 


I*rance, 
pleasant good morning. 
with a maitre d’hotel to take good care 
of Stimson. There’s something pathetic 
in his brightening smile, and the twinkle 


in his small, keen eyes when he’s 


pleased, when any little favor that is 
! re is shown him. 

Well, now, wasn’t that nice « 
t >? he'll remark quietly, when tl 
maitre d’hdotel has saved his favorit 


him onarush day. He's saved 


» himself, Stimson has: 


table tor 
a few peo} le even 
demi- 


from suicide. I never knew a 
mondaine yet who didn’t lose her head 
when her last louis was gone. You'll 
see the sudden terror leap in their eyes 
then.” 

‘I’ve seen it,” I interposed, as I 


sharpened a fresh stick of charcoal. “It 
isn’t a pleasant sight. Their last louis 
gone, return ticket sold, and every mail 
bringing a fresh threat over the debts 
they have left ir Paris.” 

“Of course—same hopeless old sto1 ry,” 


Vautrin “Then Stimson 
would come to the rescue. Quietly 


continued. 
be- 
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hind her chair, all he’d say in his low, 
punctilious voice, that always seems 
to have a note of hesitancy in it through 
sheer timidity, was: “Well, well, little 
girl’—he called ‘em all little girls, 
whether they were nineteen or fifty-nine 
—‘well, well, that’s too bad! As I say, 
there’s good and bad luck, only you 
never know which way it’s coming.” 
That was a little joke of his. He had 
four little jokes like these,” Vautrin ex- 
plained, “and he'd forgive you if you 
didn’t laugh at any of ‘em. ‘Well, well, 
little girl!’ And she’d go white as chalk, 
and tremble so I’ve seen the croupier lift 
his quick eye to the chef de partie in 
case she fainted. They do not like a 
scene down there, vou know.” 

“*T remember when I was a _ boy,’ 
Stimson would proceed quietly, ‘the 
same thing happened to me.’ And he’d 
slip five hundred or even a thousand 
francs in her lap, and she’d get to her 
feet, and leave—never with Stimson— 
she had too much respect for him for 
that. But she was more grateful to him 
than some women are to the man who 
has just saved them from drowning.” 

For some moments Vautrin lay smok- 
ing in silence. 

I had known Vautrin to eulogize be- 
fore, generally apropos of some new- 
found model of his, or some “‘fairer- 
than-all-the-rest,”” he had met by chance, 
and had fallen under the hypnotic spell 
of her fascination. His eulogies, how- 
ever, were cenfined to heroines, not 
heroes; glorifying for my especial bene- 
fit a seasoned old zizcur, like Stimson, 
was new to me. 

“Good old thor nughbred !” I ex- 
claimed, breaking the silence, while 
Marie slipped an old ducking coat of 
mine from her shoulders, and resumed 
her pose. 

Vautrin slowly rose on his elbow, and 
laid aside his pipe. His continued si- 
lence made me for the moment forget 
my drawing, and look up at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“See here! This is strictly entre 
nous,” he blurted out, as he caught my 
glance. “If I’ve been extravagant in my 
praise of Stimson——. Now, see here! 
I know you. You're a mule when it is 
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a question of persuading you to paint 
anything or anybody when the subject 
does not precisely fit your sense of the 
artistic.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you! I’m not a portrait painter, 
or I wouldn't be here talking like a par- 
rot.” Vautrin sat up, and flung out his 
long hand with a vibrant gesture. “You 
might be rich by this time, if you hadn't 
been as stubborn as a mule about refus- 
ing to paint people who didn’t appeal to 
you. You're half the time painting 
some #sthetic girl for nothing, simply 
because her disposition or complexion, 
or the poetry in her eyes, or the high 
light in her hair captivates your sense 
of the artistic. Now, don't go up in the 
air!” 

“Never was calmer in my life,” I re- 
turned, “What's up? Out with it! But 
I warn you if it’s a case of some fat 
bourgeois’ wife you've met, who insists 
on being portrayed in her wedding dress, 
with all the jewelry of twenty years of 
married life festooned upon her, I balk.” 

“Wrong!” cried Vautrin. ‘What I 
want you to do is to paint Stimson. Yes, 
Stimson; just little old Stimson, just 
as he is, and you won't charge him a sou 
for it, either. Hasn’t he given enough 
to others? Who’s ever given jim any- 
thing? And he’s got his head set on 
having himself painted.” 

“Of course Ill paint him,” I 
clared, 

“Oh, he was very discreet about it. 
That’s why I sav it’s etre nous.” 

“T'll do my level best,” I promised. 
“Tust Stimson, that’s the idea. By 
George, I'll make a Salon picture of 
him!” 

“No, you won't,” replied Vautrin. 
“Stimson’s portrait is destined for a 
boudoir, not a salon.” 

“You don’t mean to say little old man 
Stimson’s in love? With whom, moun 
Dieu? And at his age!” 

“You’re not to mention it if I 
you?” 

I raised a hand, grimy with charcoal, 
under oath. 

“Gaby,” announced \autrin, 

“The devil you say! So Stimson’s in 
love with Gaby!” 


de- 


tell 
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And when an old-timer like 


“Madly! 
Stimson falls in love it’s serious. 

*Poor Stimson!” I sighed. 

“That's not our affair,” said Vautrin. 
“Besides, if Gaby pleases him And 
now, won vic, as you're not such a 
mule as I've known you to be, both of 
you come to hincheon. Eh, la gosse!” 
he called to Marie. “A déjeuner!” 

“Hold on!” I cried. “The glasses, 
Marie, and the bottle of port! Let’s 
drink little old Stimson’s health.” 

“He'll be here next week,” said Vau- 
trin, as we stood in our overcoats beside 
our empty glasses, while Marie, who had 
sipped her port slowly, now hurried into 
her things. 





The second act of the winter's 
“Revue” at the Folies Bergéres was in 
full swing as I passed the following 
night through the small iron door lead- 
ing to the stage. 

**Mademioiselle 
quired. 

“Third dressing room to the right, 
monsieur, on the second flight,’ contided 
the red-haired call boy as he side-stepped 
out of the way of three sceneshiiters 
carrying a papier-maché throne, dodged 
past a girl acrobat in purple tights wip- 
ing the resin dust from her hands, and 
sprang up the spiral iron stairway as I 
‘ollowed him. 

"Mesdames 


De Villiers: I in- 


ce SccHe, Lif 


along the heated corridor leading to th 
ryphees’ dressing rooms, his 

command echoing down the narrow hall- 
ay, whose vitiated air reeked of warm 

flesh, grease paint, and perfumery. 


tere and there along the line he threw 
a door open, and shouted his command 
within, He knew the lazy ones, and his 
responsibility was great. 


[ sat watching Gaby while she patted 
her firm 


the swan’s-down puff 
white neck and arms, watched her in- 
tently while she gave a final touch of 
blue to the lids of her languorous, 
sensual that 
night and 
as a cat's, pupils 
brilliant 

superb 


over 


seemed to- 
unfathomable 
dilated and 
Studied her 
ease, while I 


eyes—eyes 
violet, 
their 
with belladonna. 
figure at my 


deep 


blocked in her salient lines in my 
sketchbook, the tilted, leveled mirror re- 
flecting her blue-black hair, glittering 
with jewels; studied the curve of her 
lips, half open in repose, and the pearly 
whiteness of her exquisite teeth. In the 
silence of the stuffy dressing room, hung 
with froufrous, and festooned with the 
jeweled headdresses and bodices that 
the “Revue” required, I glanced up now 
and then, as I drew, at her maid, an 
earnest, black-eyed girl, whose active 
fingers were busy with the top hook of 
her Nothing could 
have been in stronger contrast than this 
honest peasant girl hooking up folly. 


Mistress corsage. 


This adorable devil, who once had 
brought Vautrin’s wa and had kept 


his wood box, 


Eyen her 


her féete-day shoes hid in 
was no longer the saine being. 
skin was metamorphosed to warm ivory. 
She must have now and then recalled 
her youth as an accident, like a night- 
mare or a bad dream. Her beauty alone 
linked with a will, as irresistible as her 
lips, had reached for her the gamut of 
luxury. Briefly, she was physical per- 
fection; well gowned, well fed, well 
\ l. Even old Parisians, seasoned 
connoisseurs of 
stopped to admire her as she passed in 


jewele 
the demi-monde, 


. 31 LU" at - - 1 
her automobile. What more could she 
desire? A true friené, poor but honest ? 
— Id ve lauotled at ) 
i l Du 1O | si 1 l 
itl ith- 
+ 1 
tt ‘4 ) .C 
} 
) i madame, ret d, as 


she bent to rouge he; lips 


l 1 wish,” she added. “I 


“Friday, i 
shall not be ir: 
You know my 
Avenue Du Boi 


io pose for you before. 


iddress—Fifty-nine Bis 


“Tt is understood, madame,” I replied, 
closing the door behind e, and dle- 
scen ling the spiral St uirs, crowded now 


with a bevy of gray doves in pink-satin 


slippers, with Eve at my elbow, and 

\dam, a fat, perspiring comedian, with 
} > 

his wig in his hand, at my heels 

I was conscious of a strong odor of 

peppermint. \dam was chewing a 

coughdrop, one of which he generously 
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tempted Eve with as I regained the busy 
stage. As I opened the small iron door 
leading to the auditorium, | drew back 
to make way for a short, dapper figure, 
whose gray hair was shadowed by an 
opera hat. 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur!’ he ex- 
claimed, lifting the opera hat as we near- 
ly collided. 

“Pass, I pray you, monsieur,” I re- 
turned, and as I closed the iron door I 
saw him half turn with a puzzled look, 
as if he vaguely remembered me. But I 
doubt if he did. I swung the door ajar, 
and watched him nimbly ascending the 
spiral stairs. 

It was little old Stimson. 

Now, do not for a moment imagine 
that Gaby had received me to-night out 
of that camaraderie that exists among 
artists. Gaby is not given to receiving 
poor painters from the sheer delight ot 
their unremunerative company. <A full 
page in Paris en Scene was, however, 
well worth opening her door to. As to 
her opening her door to Stimson, that 
Was quite another story. 

She had received me to-night with a 
certain imperious and sullen disdain in 
keeping with her sullen beauty, and had 
motioned me to the plain kitchen chair 
beside her dressing table—the same 
chair that Stimson now occupied to 
Gaby’s entire satisfaction, and by far 
the most expensive seat in the house, 
judging from the three strings of per- 
fect pearls I had indicated in my 
sketch. 

Had Stimson reached his dotage to 
have become so helplessly fascinated by 
this woman, in the depths of whose 
glorious eyes there lurked danger, and 
whose smile was that of a woman who 
knew well how to dominate her slaves? 
I wondered, on my way home that night 
to the studio. 

Within ten days the pastel of Gaby 
was finished. Within a fortnight Stim- 
son’s portrait was well along, and we 
had become good friends. 

“Just put me anywhere,” he had re- 
marked at the first sitting. ‘This I call 


positively ridiculous,” he had added, as 
I lifted a big cathedral chair onto the 
model 


stand. “You know, I haven't 
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even had a photograph taken in twenty 
years.” He laughed as he took his seat. 
“But, you see . Then he hesitated 
in his embarrassment, and grew a little 
red until I got him chatting over the 
changes in Paris and the old life at 
Monte Carlo, and his small eyes twin- 
kled. 

It was not until the fourth sitting that 
he complimented me on the pastel of 
Gaby, and confessed to me that his por- 
trait was destined for the same lady. 
After that there were no secrets be- 
tween us; only a most difficult state of 
affairs, apropos of my promise to Vau- 
trin, upon the morning I finished the 
portrait, and declared to Stimson that 
not under any consideration would I ac- 
cept a sou for the canvas. 

“What?” cried Stimson. “You mean 
to say * he stammered. “Why, I 
won't have it! I—I—should feel mor- 
tified beyond words. Come, be reason- 
able! You know when I was a boy my 
father taught me—about—well, a fair 
bargain. Now, you just fill out this 
check, and I'll feel happier.” 

“But you don’t know what a delight 
it’s been to paint you,” I insisted. ‘*Be- 
sides, it is ] who am indebted to you.” 

He looked up in surprise. 

“Ah, you don’t remember,” I laughed, 
“but you saved my life once—all of 
eight years ago—at Trouville.” 

And I confessed to him the incident 
of the jeweler’s window and his pet 
yacht. 

l‘or some moments he looked thought- 
fully at the floor, twirling his. eve- 
glasses, which he seldom wore. 

“That was The Little Gull,’ he said 
slowly. “I’ve got the Varvalha now. 
She’s being overhauled, and will be 
ready to cruise in June.” 

He glanced up with a kindly smile. 

“Do me another favor,” said he. 
“You and Vautrin come and spend a 
month or so aboard with me. We'll 
cruise where we please.” 











Two months had slipped by on board 
the Narvalha, cruising along the Italian 
coast, and both Vautrin and myself 
were convinced we should never do any 
more work. The life aboard the Nar- 
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valha was not conducive to producing 
much else but an appetite, the coma of 
idleness, and an utter disregard for the 
future. It is amazing how quickly the 
habit of luxury can be acquired. ‘The 
old working life in Paris now seemed 
to us like a vague memory of the past, 
and we grew to wonder how we had 
survived its hardships along the byways 
of necessity. 

There were memories now of spar- 
kling sunshine and the cool shadow of 
the awning on the aft deck; memories 
of jolly luncheons, and still gayer din- 
ners, in the cozy saloon of the Nar- 
valha, whose interior was as carefully 
made as the inside of Gaby’s jewel case. 
Chere were moonlight nights when the 
big steam yacht lay white and still as a 
sleeping gull on a silver sea, and we 
watched the lights twinkling from shore, 
and listened to the distant music of 
some strange port. ; 

Gaby had grown as dark-skinned as 
a Sicilienne, her coat of tan lending 
more glory to her eyes; eyes which were 
now given to Gonzales, and beneath 
whose dark lashes it was easy enough to 
read her fascination for this far too 
good-looking young Spaniard we had 
picked up at Naples—I may even say 
rescued, for from certain indications 
both Vautrin and myself were con- 
vinced it was high time for Gonzales 
to put to sea. How many hearts he had 
broken on shore was difficult to say. 
They might, however, have been as nu- 
merous as his debts. 

In Naples we met him by chance at a 
late supper after the theater. It seemed 
he was an old friend of Gaby’s, and his 
ecstasy at meeting her again was in- 
tense. His gestures were as rapid and 
effusive as an Italian’s. 

His black eyes gleamed in recogni- 
tion, and he rose from his table, ad- 
vanced to ours, and, baring his perfect 
teeth, smiled, bent, and lifted Gaby’s 
jeweled hand to his lips, accepted the 
chair beside her, won Stimson’s good- 
humored confidence, and was withal so 
altogether amusing until dawn, treating 
Gaby wth such profound respect be- 
neath the gayety of his stories and the 
clever varnish of his perfect manners, 


that his invitation as a guest on board 
the Narvalha Vautrin and I saw was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Moreover, Gaby, with the imperious- 
ness of her beauty, insisted, and there 
was nothing for Stimson to do but to 
invite him to cruise with us. 

Since Gonzalez came on board Gaby 
had changed for the worse; and, if I 
had been the owner of the Narvalha, I 
would have locked up the piano and the 
champagne. Even MacFarlane, the 
skipper, who had spent years aboard 
private yachts, began to grumble in his 
red beard. MacFarlane was a man who 
had seen hard service in many strange 
waters in his life, and had run the 
gamut of the sea’s cruelty. The raw 
danger in the plain old ships he had 
sailed in before he became a crack skip- 
per of private yachts had been far easier 
to weather than the intricate social dif- 
ficulties he had experienced among sail- 
ing millionaires. It is true, is it not, 
that there is often more danger lurking 
around the dinner table of a yacht in 
port than aboard a struggling craft with 
a shifted cargo fighting her way under 
her last rag? 

Moreover, MacFarlane was a man 
who dreaded the fog worse than a hur- 
ricane. There was something significant 
in this, apropos of the veil of secrecy 
developing between Gonzalez and the 
lady of the ship. In the grim inhospital- 
ity of the open sea there was nothing a 
man like MacFarlane feared more than 
conspiracy. He had a big liking for 
Stimson, and would have sailed him 
half around the world, I honestly be- 
lieve, for nothing. He drew, however, 
a large salary. No more able sailing 
master existed. Nothing escaped him. 

It was as MacFarlane feared—at din- 
ner—that the trouble began. 


The details of the affair on board the 
Narvalha on the night of the fourth of 
August, 1909, have been so erroneously 
cited by the press that I intend to put 
down here—as simply as I can—my 
personal impression. 

It was Gonzalez’s last night on board. 
In the morning he would be on his way 
to Spain, and yet, despite the last even- 
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ing before his departure, Gaby’s guod 
humor all through the dinner was a re- 


lief. She was the Gaby of the Folies 
Bergeres to-night. Everything ap- 
peared to strike her humorously. She 


Jaughed between pauses—women are ex- 
perts at this. 

Stimson sat in his accustomed chair 
at the head of the table, chatting briskly 
with Vautrin and myself. We had long 
ago reached the coffee and cigarettes. 
Gonzalez was seated at the piano on 
Stimson’s left, while Gaby sat opposite 
our host, her elbows on the table, her 
chin in her jeweled hands, and her eyes 
wandering to Gonzalez as he played and 
sang to her love songs of his country. 

{ left them thus at ten minutes to 
midnight, and went on deck for a whiff 
of air. I remember the hour—ten min- 
utes to twelve—distinctly, for as I leit 
the saloon I glanced at the clock between 
the two doors; one leading to Stimson’s 
cabin, the other the door that led into 
the companionway to the deck stairs. 

Gonzalez was still playing when | 
reached the deck. Suddenly the piano 
and the tenor voice ceased as abruptly 
as if they had been stifled. Possibly 
two minutes elapsed while I stood lean- 
ing over the rail in the moonlight, 
watching the lights from shore. Then 
I was conscious of a leaping step back 
of me, and Vautrin sprang across the 
deck, and gripped my arm. 

“Quick!” he gasped. *‘There 
pay down there!” 

And, before [ could question him, he 
drove me | k of the neck, fore 


's hell to 


DY the bac 
ing me ahead of him down the narrow 
flight leading to the saloon. The first 
voice [ heard was Gaby’s. 

“You lie!” she screamed. “You lie!” 

Then MacFarlane sprang down the 
stairs past us, his broad shoulders 
blocking the way. At that instant, over 
his left shoulder, I saw a blinding flash. 
Simultaneously the sharp report of a 
revolver set my ears ringing, and my\ 
heart in my throat. 

[ was the second to reach the saloon 
after MacFarlane, who was bending 
over Stimson. I saw him tear the col- 
lar of his dress shirt open. Then I 
turned my head. 
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Gaby stood against the iable, like a 


woman turned to stone. She _ stood, 
with dilated eyes, staring at us. Gon- 
zalez crouched beside the piano. Then 


I saw Stimson’s revolver drop from 
Gaby’s hand to the floor. Stimson 
groaned as Macfarlane raised his head. 

“Where?” asked Vautrin hoarsely. 

MacFarlane raised a red, wet hand 
from Stimson’s side. 

“Through the ribs, damn her!” mut- 
tered the skipper. 

Gaby still stood still, as if petrified. 
Gonzalez made a cringing, terrified at- 
tempt to speak. By this time the first 
mate and four seamen had leaped down 
the stairs, and into the saloon. ‘The 
mate stood over Gonzalez. One seaman 
picked up the revolver, the three others 
surrounded the statue by the table. 
Then | saw her slip slowly, fainting, to 
the floor. 

All'this had happened with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

Macl’arlane now lifted the uncon- 
scious Stimson in his arms, and passed 
with him into his cabin. 

“Dead?” I ventured, as MacFarlane 
laid him on the bed. 

The skipper shook his head ; and, call- 
ing to the mate, bade me leave. 

Vautrin had lifted Gaby to a chair. 
She had come to her senses, and was 
now screaming in hysteria. 


“Ah, mon Dieu! Ah, mon Dieu!” 
(ionzalez kept repeating, beating his 
hands to his temples. 


he mate returned, forced him to his 
him into Vautrin’s 
and, closing the door, locked it from the 
outside. 

I crossed to Stimson’s door, and 
looked in at the ashen face on the bed. 
lor an instant he opened his eyes. 

“Don’t try to speak, Mr. Stimson,” 
said MacFarlane as he parted his lips 
with his thumb, and poured a cup of 
brandy down the wounded man’s throat. 

It was not until nearly noon that the 
[Italian authorities came on board. An 
investigation was unavoidable, and what 
they found lay in a crumpled wad be- 
hind the small upright piano. In the 
crumpled wad was a half-burned ciga- 
rette. The wad consisted of ten thou- 


feet, drove cabin, 
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sand lira in bank notes belonging to 
Stimson. The cigarette had burned 
through three of the bank notes. The 
cigarette was Gonzalez’s. 


It was not until nearly five o’clock 
that Stimson again regained conscious- 
ness, and the Italian physician gave us 
some encouragement. 

Fhe whole dastardly affair had been 
planned by Gaby, who had stolen the 
money from where it lay in the drawer 
of the desk in Stimson’s cabin. She 
had passed it to the Spaniard while he 
sang. Stimson’s quick eyes had discov- 
ered her, and he had denounced her. 
In the scene which followed, she got his 
revolver, lost her head, and in her sud- 
den rage had shot him. All this she 
confessed at the trial. 

It was months before Stimson recov- 
ered, yet not once did a word again es- 
cape his lips condemning the woman. 


All these tragic events happened 
nearly three years ago. Last winter I 
passed through a café in Montmartre, 
looking for Vautrin—a café where we 
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met often for an apéritif. As I glanced 
over the tables, a woman in the shadow 
of a corner raised her eyes to mine over 
a small beer—eyes that stared at me as 
if she had seen a specter; then were 
lowered, and hidden under the brim of 
a hat flaunting a faded plume. 

It was Gaby! And neither of us ut- 
tered a word as I passed out into the 
fresh air. Then I hesitated, and turned 
back over the threshold, greasy with 
the slime of the street, to say a humane 
word to Folly. And she told me before 
Vautrin entered, in the voice of a ghost, 
that Gonzalez was still in jail, beginning 
an old sentence for forgery, and that 
she had been released the month before. 
But I did not mention Stimson, hungry 
as I knew she was for news, for I knew 
him to be at rest in a peaceful villa at 
Cannes, where he occupies himself a lit- 
tle with golf, and largely with early 
bedtime hours. 


As Vautrin and I often say, the hon- 
esty of so good and faithful a little soul 
as Marie can never be too much appre- 
ciated. 


Oe 
DISTANCE 


WONDER what there lies 
In distance, to the eyes 
Chat smites the being: 
Just to look off—afar— 
A cloud, blue hills, a star, 
Or train smoke, faintly fleeing. 


Something within us stirs. 


To he Tse ! 


Away! 


Clap spurs 


l‘or those far places! 
Is it because the soul 
Reaches toward its goal, 

Infinite spaces ? 


Or, by such ways we came, 
Lives, blown from God as flame 
To burn in fragile vessels; 
Now, when it sees its kin, 
The clear flame, shut within, 


Leaps up and wrestles: 
FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
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aN “Tante,” published by the 
Century Company, \nne 
Douglas Sedgwick has _ pre- 


sented a remarkable study of 
two women, One is a great 
pianiste, Madame Okraska to the pub- 
lic, Madame Von Marwitz to her 
friends, and Mercedes to her intimates. 
She is “Tante” to the other woman, 
Karen Woodruff, who, as a child, she 
adopted. 

Karen lives only for Tante, sacrificing 
herself with absolute devotion to the 
latter's demands and caprices, until she 
marries, when she transfers her deyo- 
tion to her husband, and in consequence 
rouses the jealousy and undisciplined 
will of the older woman. 

This is the theme of the book, the 
clashing of the wills of these two wom- 
en, constituting a study in feminine tem- 
perament which is brilliant and 





clear- 


cut. The same distinction of character- 
ization is evident in Karen's husband 
the cool, clear-headed 1: er, and in 
Tallie, Tante’s old nurse and lifelong 


companion, 

The presentment of Tante is 
less, from the opening scene, when she 
appears at a great london concert, to 
the spectacular tantrum, when she lies 
upon the floor bound hand and foot, a 
victim to Tallie’s discipline. 


merel- 


A great 
artiste, but a naughty, mischief-making 
child—altogether a tragic figure. 

The book is a polished study, finished 
in style and diction—altogether too 
much so. For though incident follows 


incident, study after study, built up with 
painstaking care, it fails to grip. Its 
emotional scenes are a bit trivial, and it 
lacks 


that quality of dramatic force 
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which such a story requires to make it 
convincing. 
es FF 


Kkdgar Jepson’s new book, ‘Polly- 
ooly,” published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is really a collection of short 
stories, although, inasmuch as they all 
deal with the adventures of a single 
character, there is a certain degree of 
unity in them which is usually lacking 
in such a collection. 

Pollyooly is an angel child, who has 
inherited the occupation of a deceased 
aunt in caring for the apartment of the 
Honorable John Ruffin. In spite of her 
tender years, she is under the necessity 
of working for the support of herself 
and her small brother, “The Lump.” 

She has more than ordinary good 
looks—what heroine has not ?—but, un- 
like most others, she has brains, a talent 
for strategy, a bold and truculent spirt 
and a real genius, chiefly employed in 
cooking the breakfast 

Mr. Ruffin is not only a delightful 
young man, but he is sufficiently cis- 
cerning and appreciative to recognize 
and reward Pollyooly’s extraordinary 
gifts, and hence she is forthwith ele- 
vated to the post of housekeeper, Mr. 
Ruffin practically adopting The Lump 
and herself. 


bacon 


1 
| 


Adventures, of course, are always for 
the adventurous, hence Pollyooly is con- 
stantly involved in events that are al- 
Ways entertaining and often exciting. 

All of the other characters are inter- 
esting, and the tales are told with a 
humor, a trained skill and distinction, 
which make them a delight. 





















FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Molly Elliot Seawall’s new book, 
“The Jugglers,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company, derives its charm chief- 
ly from the humorous and sympathetic 
delineations of character, and its genu- 
ine French atmosphere, rather than 
from the incidents of the story. 

lt is a tale of the period of the 
Franco-Prussian War. A little group 
of French jugglers, traveling by house 
boat along the river, comes to Bienville, 
where they decide to spend the winter, 
supporting themselves by their perform 
ances. It is a company of five, Mon 
sieur and Madame Grandin and Fran 
cois, the jugglers, and Diane Dorian, the 
“prima donna,” and her partner, Jean 
Leroux. 

A young officer stationed in the gar 
rison at Bienville is the rival of [’ran 
gois and Jean for the affections of the 
charming Diane. I[Ilere the complica 
tions begin, for Diane, on the point of 
eloping with the officer, discovers that 
he is already married. So she escapes 
alone to Paris, where, in time, she 
achieves her ambition, and becomes a 
great music-hall singer. There is a de 
lightful picture of her as she drives 
through the streets of Paris on a bril 
liant July day, when all Paris is crazy 
over the declaration of war with Prus- 
sia. 

In response to the demands of the 
crowd, she stops, and sings the “Mar 
in the midst of which Jean 
She 


seillaise,” 
appears, and takes up the refrain. 
is, of course, overjoyed at seeing him. 

The dark days of the Commune are 
vividly described, and the little com 
pany of jugglers, now reunited, share 
the dramatic sufferings of those weeks 
of horror. It ends finally with the wed- 
ding of Diane and Jean. 

The story is toll with a simplicity 
and directness that show craftsmanship 
of a high order. 

es Fe 


“The Taming of John Blunt,” pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
Alfred Ollivant’s latest book. It is a 
creditable piece of work, but, after all, 
Mr. Ollivant’s reputation as the author 
of “Bob Son of Battle” still remains. 
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The new book is a study of men and 
women, and not of dogs—except inci- 
dentally. To those who love dogs and 
human beings, however—or human be 
ings and dogs, as one chooses to put it- 
there can be no question that “Bob Son 
of Battle’ has established itself in a 
position which “The Taming of John 
Blunt” can never share. 

The book, as avowed, is the study of 
an elemental man, an Englishman, a 
radical, a socialist, who, as is so often 
the case, though tormented by the mis- 
eries of the untamed people, is oblivious 
to the defects of his own untamed and 
undisciplined nature. His mother, 
through his overwhelming love for her, 
has developed his constitutional tender 
ness and sympathy, but obviously she 
has been unable to minister to his intel- 
lectual needs. So, after her death, it is 
left to a young girl, a middle-aged 
woman, and two men aristocrats “of our 
kind,” to stimulate his thought suffici- 
ently to broaden his views and dispel 
his unreasonable prejudices. 

It is a fairly good story, but now and 
then the sentiment becomes deplorable 
sentimentality. 

* He 


“At the Age of Eve,” by Kate Trim- 
ble Sharber, published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, is not a very preten- 
tious tale, and perhaps for that reason, 
and also because it leads into many 
naive and lifelike details, it is attractive. 
Besides this, the author has a 
humor, and a gift for characterization, 
so one can the more readily forgive the 
faults of construction. 

The book is written in the first per 
Ann is the heroine, lovely, of 
Like 


sense of 


son, 
corse, and at the age of Eve. 
her famous progenitor and namesake, 
she is bored by her surroundings, and 
longs for adventure. ‘The small South- 
ern community in which she lives, and 
the worthy, clever, capable, and noble 
young doctor who loves her, fail to sat- 
isfy. So, when she meets 2 rising poli- 
tician, a candidate for the governorship, 
she believes him to be her fate. 
Richard Chalmers, the cold, polished, 
masterful, brilliant, ambitious type, sup- 
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posed to be so dear to the heart of the 
youthful heroine, captures her imagina- 
tion, though her intellect convicts him 
of numerous petty tyrannies. They fall 
in love, but, of course, the exigencies of 
the tale forbid their union. 

Therefore a political boss appears, 
and makes Chalmers’ nomination condi- 
tional upon his marriage with an in- 
valid daughter. Chalmers yields, is 
nominated, and is shortly a widower. 
Whereupon he returns to Ann, who 
scorns him now as thoroughly as she 
once loved him, and bestows herseli 
upon the patient young doctor. 


es te 


“He Comes Up Smiling,” by Charles 
Sherman, published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, whatever else it may be, 
cannot be considered as a very valuable 
contribution to realistic fiction, for the 
theme and the events that are de- 
scribed are as far as possible from any- 
thing that could conceivably happen in 
human experience. 

At any rate, this is the estimate that 
would be placed upon it by any one 
who took pride in his own standards of 
literary values. 

But as we are modest, we are able 
to take another point of view and to 
accept the book in the spirit of whim- 
sical fantasy in which it was evidently 
written; and so we think that the most 
superior highbrow, if he ever permits 
himself to indulge in any spontaneity 
at all, must laugh as he reads this book. 

Amateurish, crude, and lacking in 
plausibility it certainly is, but neverthe 
less it holds the interest of the reader 
because of “The Watermelon.” 





AINSLEE’S 


“The Watermelon,” besides sustain- 
ing the burden of the tale in his capac- 
ity as its hero, is a hobo, an abandoned 
and shamelessly undeserving member 
of society; one of the sort, however, 
whose wit and sense of humor invari- 
ably turn his shamelessness into charm, 
so that he captures the reader’s sym- 
pathy from the outset. 

“The Watermelon” is really amus- 
ing, and when he prefaces one of his 
epigrams with “My father said,” we 
begin to see that his charm is a legiti- 
mate inheritance. 


es F & 
Important New Books. 


“Hidden House,” Amelie Rives, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

“A Rolling Stone,” B. M. Croker, 
tano’s. 

“Five Thousand an Hour,” George 
dolph Chester, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Chink in the Armour,” Mrs. 
Lowndes, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Mountain Girl,” Payne Erskine, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

“A Hoosier Chronicle,” Meredith Nich- 
olson, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“A Knight in Denim,” Ramsey 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Sable Lorcha,” 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Hector Graeme,” Evelyn Brentwood, John 
Lane Co. 

“The Thread of Life,” H. R. H. 
Infanta of Spain, Duffield & Co. 

“The Adjustment,” Marguerite Dryant 
Duffield & Co 

“The Yoke of 
Putnam’s Sons, 

God and the King,” 
P. Dutton & Co. 

“Wings of Desire,” \ 
Lane Co 

“The Counsel Assigned,” Mary R. S. An- 
drews, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Bren 
Ran- 


Belloc- 


Benson, 
Horace Hazeltine, 
Eulalia, 
Silence,” Amy McLaren 
Marjorie Bowen, E. 


I. P. Willcocks, John 
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} AVE you read the poem by Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox in this number? We feel that 
it admirably expresses AINSLEE’s ideal. There 
are happiness and sunshine in this world, 
muckrakers, or “truth tellers,” as Mrs. Wil- 
cox more gently calls them, to the contrary. 
Moreover, the magazine whose fiction faith- 
that and sunshine 


much 


happiness 
truer picture of 


fully reflects 
presents a 
porary life, morals, and manners than does 
muckraking truth. Truth may be stranger 
than fiction, occasionally, but fiction is usu- 
ally truer than truth. 

Take this 


for example. 


contem- 


present number of AINSLEr’s, 
All the articles that have been 
written couldn't present “the ques- 
tion” more simply than does Parker H. [ill- 
more’s “A Nickel’s Worth.” It doesn’t argue 
or take sides; it merely reduces the whole 


woman 


situation to its elements, so that we can more 
clearly understand the older and more com- 
plicated Janets, and Rosie O'Brien's, and 
Margerys, and Willie Joneses that we daily 


come in contact with. And even if the “prob- 


lem” doesn’t in the slightest interest us, we 
still have a delightful little story 
[hen there is Marion Hill’s fascinating 
“onni Isn’t she just as real, and true, 


nd instructive (our apologies, Connie) as 
though, 


sunshine, she were an ostentatiously authori- 
article on the temptations besetting a 


instead of being all brightness and 


tative 
young actress? 

How much more convincing as well as en- 
tertaining is this first story of Margaretta 
Tuttle’s new “Nadine Carson” series than all 
the editorials that been 
written bitterly denouncing the marriages of 
\merican heiresses to titled foreigners. Yet 
1 convincing 


and articles have 


entertaining or 


it is no more 
than Marie Van Vorst’s charming story, “The 
Wall Flower,” in April Artnstrr’s, which 
took the directly opposite view of the sub- 


ject. In the same way we might go through 


the entire contents. 


WE consider this an extremely attractive 
number. Aside from the stories we have 
mentioned, take “The Fairies of Claugheen 
Lane,” “The Saint and the Siwash,” “The 
Unknown,” this second tale in Andrew Sou- 
tar’s series, Herman Whitaker's “A Heathen 
them in our opinion 
contribution in a 


Chinee"—any one of 
might be the best fiction 
magazine. Of course may not 
Tastes differ. In 
For example, with 


good you 


agree with us some in- 
stances this is fortunate. 
all the women in the world wanting the same 
hat, and all the men in the world wanting 
the same woman—but why destroy the peace 
of a perfectly good spring day by even think- 
ing of it? If you do agree with us in our 
estimate of this number, in other words, if 
your tastes and our tastes in fiction are simi- 
ler, it means that you will find this coming 
AINSLEE’S just as entertaining as we have. 
And we have found it just as entertaining as 
this present one. 


A - 3) 
” the first place, the complete novel is by 
Nalbro Bartley, whose remarkable power 
in handling dramatic situations has attracted 
wide attention t ‘ Philippine stories in 
\INS 's luri 12 the past year The House 
and-garden Woman,” as this long story of 


hers is called, takes its title from the heroine, 


an unsophisticated, clear-visioned country 
girl, who comes to New York as the bride of 
a young painter. Hidden away beneath that 
peculiar combination of selfishness and lack 
“artistic tempera- 
talent. Under the 
the house-and- 


finds it. It is 


of self-control known as 


ment,” he real 


gentle, patient vuidance of 


possesses 


garden woman” he ultimately 


a refreshing tale, full of keen characteriza- 
tion, and winding up with a climax of un- 
usual strength. 

Marie Van Vorst contributes a short story 
to the While Eve was re- 


sponsible man in the 


same number 


for the fall of first 
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place, her young daughters seem to have 
been helping him to his feet ever since. “The 
Little Maid” is a delightful instance of this, 
written with all the distinction we have 
learned to expect in Miss Van Vorst’s work. 

Herman Whitaker, whose “A Heathen 
Chinee” you have read in this AINSLEE’s, 
goes back to Mexico for his July tale. “The 
Flirt” is a romance brimful of rich color and 
pleasant humor, In “A Roughneck’s Lucky 
Night,” we feel that William Slavens McNutt 
has given you something a little stronger, a 
little more dramatic even than “The Saint 
and the Siwash,” his present tale of Alaska. 
“The Refugees,” F. Berkeley Smith’s narra- 
tive, incidentally presents a most picturesque 
comparison between studio life in Paris and 


existence in a studio in New York. 
BS 9) 


OU have read the second of Andrew 
Soutar’s adventures of “The Marquis.” 

You may remember that in announcing this 
series we spoke of the hero’s whimsical 
charm, said that his adventures might fit- 
tingly be described as a “Broad Highway” 
with a present-day setting. and attributed to 
him a paradoxical boisterous gentleness all 
his own. Now that you have read the first 
two of these stories, don’t you share our en- 
thusiasm for the quixotic Marquis? His next 
adventure, “And a Child Shall Lead Them,” 
brings him—but let Mr. Soutar, himself, tell 


you 

In this number you have the first of Mar- 
garetta Tuttle’s new series, and we know 
from your letters that you will welcome the 
return of Nadine Carson and Wrexford 
Thorne Mrs Tuttle’s next story, “The 
Thrower of Stones,” deals with the same 
characters. 

So successful have been these series of 


complete stories built around a single charac- 
ter, or set of characters, that we have ar- 
ranged for still another one, to start next 
Anna Alice Chapin, whose contribu- 


month. 





AINSLEE’S 


tions to ArNsiee’s have been as varied in 
theme as they have been exquisite in work- 
manship, has woven a. set of tales about a 
fascinating woman Raffles. It is so difficult 
to regard this young lady with the stern dis- 
approval which morally she merits, that we 
rather hope she will ultimately see the error 
of her ways and reform—not, however, be- 
fore Miss Chapin has told us every tale about 
her that there is to tell. “A Maiden in Dis- 


tress” is the title of her first exploit. 
A 5) 


OUR of the dozen or more stories in this 
coming number are by writers new to 
AINSLEE’s. Margaret Burrows Martin, whose 
work you have probably seen elsewhere, con 
tributes “Never a Welsher.” There's an in 
vigorating “uplift” quality to it that will give 
the reader a new grip on things; but it’s 
none the less entertaining on that account. 
Victor Rousseau is the author of the stage 
story for July. “The Man from Pelican 
Key” is a dramatic story in more senses than 
one. “The Taming of the Shrew,” by Mariel 
Brady, tells how a charming young woman, 
aided by an alfresco luncheon and a touch 
of summer madness, miraculously turns a 
dignified statesman into a normal human he 
ing with feelings like the rest of us. The 
fiction in the number concludes with a happy- 
sad little story by Frank Hepburn Crawford, 


“The Old Woman.” 


A 
tallment of Frederick Town- 
Martin’s reminiscences takes us up 
through the early Albany, de- 
scribes Mrs. Peter Lorillard bril- 
liant fancy-dress ball in New York, and in- 
cludes a most amusing chapter, entitled, “A 
Snub, a Snob, and a Lesson.” 

For July we feel that we have put to- 
gether a thoroughly entertaining number of 
“the magazine that entertains.” 


society of 


Ronalds’ 
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The 
Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 





The most common table 
beverages—coffee and tea— 
contain a drug— caffeine — 
which to some persons is an 
irritant, and interferes with 


digestion. 


If you find this to be true 
in your own family, stop the 


coffee and tea and use 


POSTUM 


Well boiled, according to directions, it is a comforting 


drink resembling Java coffee in color and taste. 


The test is worth the trouble and may solve the 


problem. 





‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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silver-sweet 
sound lovers 
tongues by 
night” 
Romeo and 
Juliet 


















ENTURIES have un- 
C changed the wooing 


Famous Sweethearts and winning of lovely 
maid by stalwart man. 











But the Juliet of to-day offers 
her Romeo delectable sweets 
undreamt of in Shakespeare’s 
time. Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are subtle charmers indeed. 
In ten cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 











Chocolate Tokens — another exquisite 
confection, enveloped in rich chocolate. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Fine Morning “Eats” 


Here are some fine morning Eats for Miss Business. 


Here are the Eats that are always ready to serve and that 
taste delicious. 


Post Toasties 


—the crisped bits of toasted Indian Corn—delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appetizing. 


Serve them for your breakfast tomorrow morning —and you'll 
probably serve them again, and again, for — 
“The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


The hest way t» judge a tire, perhaps, is That is due to the fact that we use Up 


you get for the money. River Para—the costliest rubber, but 


to know what Ri 
1 ? ] 

: cheapest on the mileage basis 
\nd we believe that tire buyers are en- ' : : cia 
titled to know. So we here announce our : 

se It is due to the fact that we use cx 
profit. “4 1 
I fibre Sea Island cotton which, iv ¢he ud, i 
cheapest tor fabrics. 


The Tire That Outsells | nis | : 
t is due to the fact that we make 
All Others vrapped tires instead of moulded tires, be- 


cause wrapped tires serve the user best. 


In the first place note that No-Rim-Cut . 
It is due to giving oversize without ex 
tires now outsell all others. 
tra cost. 
Ours is by far the largest cutput ever : ss . 
I It is due to makirg No-Rim-Cut tires 
known. Our present capacity is 3.800 tires ; : ; ; 
, cost the same as clincher tires, They used 
daily. By July Ist it will be 5,000 tires sf 
y 9 8) to cost one-fifth extra. 
daily—aut mobile tires alone. 
We have Is the ost dern equi] 
ment Our chine ree 1¢ I € t is tl 
the demand r these tires, in the past two 
: a res can't b 1 le ore economicall 
years, has increased by 500 per cent. It 
(han in this mammoth, medern plant. 


has trebled in the past year alone. 
Men can't stay in this business on a 


\merica has lower 
fhe business is 


So no concern in 
cost of production if it makes an equal tire. smaller margin of profit, 
risky, materials are fluctuating, and good 


9 , tires are guaranteed. 
Last Year’s Profit 
In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as much 
8.57 Per Cent lor your money is any maker ever can 
\nd you know what you get 
profit 


advantages, our 


was 8.57 per 


With all these 
another 


No-Rim-Cut tires 


consider that fair, it’s 


If you 


last year on 
these premier tires 


cent—close to 542 per cent. reason for insisting on 
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Our Profit 8’ Per Cent 











The Truth About 
Cost of Tires 


Tires can be made to fit any price wiich ° 

gs sale ge age Saving 48 Per Cent 
users want to pay. The only just com- 
parison is the cost per mile. Then we took up the question of rim 
Cheap tires may cost far more per mile cut tires. Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of ruined old type tires are rim-cut. 


than tires at twice the price, Tires may 
also be too costly—too fine in composition So we brought out a patent new-type 
to endure, . tire—a hookless tire—which makes _rim- 


is : : ; cutting impossible. This patent tire—the 
The object of the expert is the lowest : é ‘ee : ; " 
ed yes . Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire—wipes out this 

cost per mile. Phat has been our object eee 
z loss of 23 per cent. 
for some 135 years. 
Then we made these tires 10 per cent 
oversize, to save the blow-outs due to 
How We Know overloading. This extra capacity, with the 


average car, adds 25 per cent to the tire 


We make our comparisons on tire-test- inileage. 
ing machines, where four tires at a time Thus the average tire bills were cut al- 
. —— . 1 con- - ‘ , ‘ 
are worn out under all sorts of road con most in two. Yet these oversize tires— 
litions. Meters recor > age . . 
dition leters record the mileage these tires which can’t rim-cut—are sold 
s low as standard old-type tires. 
here we have compared, by actual mile ae P ae: Serre 
e, some 210 formulas and fabrics. Phere One result is a minimum profit—a profit 
we have compared every method, material of 84% per cent. Another result is a larger 
ind process Chere we have compared rival sale than any other tire commands, 





tires with our own. 


Thus for 13 years < gan Our 1912 Tire 
we have ceaselessly oOoD / SYEAR Book—based on 13 
aimed at the lowest Z AKRON, OHIO years of tire mak- 


cost per mile. And ° ° ing—is filled with 
‘ No-Rim-Cut Tires ee nee de 


our sensational 


sales show how we With or Without Non-Skid Treads know. Ask us to 


mail it to you. 











have succeeded. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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WuitE Moror Cars 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 





HITE CARS are equipped with a start- 
ing system that cranks the motor easily 
and naturally. There are no valves to leak, no- 
gears to engage, and no explosions in the 
cylinders while the pistons are stationary. The 





Be White starting system is one hundred per 
% cent efficient. Moreover, the lights are oper- 
" ated by the same system that starts the engine. 
cs Logical, isn’t it? ee 
2 “THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS” ca 


£ 
fa 


—— 
sf The White [mm] Company 


CLEVELAND 












ew 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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Father really ought to have his 
picture taken—he hasn’t had a 
photograph since that funny look- 
ing one in the cut-away coat that 
he was married in. (’T'was a noon 


wedding you know.) 


Yes, mother says ’twas a good 
one of him as he looked shen, but 
really, for the sake of the family, 
there should be one of him as he 


looks LOW 


There's a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN 







Largest S.S.Co, in the World. 
Over 400 - 1,210,000 
SHIPS TONS 





on the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Cleveland 


17,000 TONS 
From New York November 9,1912 
From San Francisco Feby. 27, 1913 


110 Days $650 and up 

Including all pecessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
shore excursions, carriages, guides, 
fees, etc. 


White for beautifully illustrated booklet 


containing full information, 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Norway, North Cape 
Spitzbergen 
8 CRUISES FROM HAMBURG 
During June, July «14 August 


Duration from 14 to 16 days. Cost 
$62.50 up. By the large cruising ships 


Victoria Luise ; 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
and Meteor 


Vacation 
Cruises 


June to October 
JAMAICA Round Trip $75 
PANAMA CANAL "p2"* $115 


By the Popular 


“Prinz” Steamers 
OF OUR ATLAS SERVICE 
















Write for booklet of any cruise 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh,Chicago, St. Louis, 


San Francisco. 
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NO RAIL 


New York to Albany 
or Troy 


- Albany or Troy to New York 
~ PEOPL E’S LINE 
CITIZENS’ LINE 


Magnificent river steamers. Music, com- 
fort, luxury and enjoyment. The glories 
of the Hudson revealed by searchlight. 
Steamers C.W.Morse and Adirondack 
Trojan and Rensselaer 
Write for infeppetion and booklet to 


lept. 

















| Hudson Navigation Company 
Pier 32 North River 
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Hotel Carlsbad 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Where could be found a more delightful 
place to spend your vacation? 


POLO 
GOLF 


If MOTORING 
Y DRIVING Come 
titties To 
Like BOATING 
SHOOTING 
DANCING 


HOTEL CARLSBAD 


‘The hotel is one of the most complete 
in the country, equipped with all modern 
improvements. Rooms may be had either 
| singly or en suite, with or without private 
bath. No better table could be desired. 
fl Daily products and vegetables in season fl 

from neighboring farms. On the main 

automobile route, New York to Montreal. 

Magnificent state roads in all directions. 

For further information and illustrated 
booklet, please address 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL 


Formerly connected with Granliden Ttotel, 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. and ae wey 
Hotel, Washington, DD. 
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Planning Your Vacation ? 





Then send for the Premo 
catalogue at once and find 
out about that new little 
marvel of compactness, the 


Premoette 





vacation much 


It will make your 
more enjoyable. 


With it you can easily make and 
bring back pictures of all your good 
times, the interesting people you 
meet, the unusual sights you see. 


And it’s so light and compact and 
easy to carry, so very simple to load 
and operate that photography is a real 
pleasure with it. 


Has tested lens and Kodak Ball 
Bearing shutter and is made of alumi- 
num, 


Makes 2!; x 314 pictures, and costs 
only $5.00 with single lens, $7.50 with 
double Planatograph lens, 


Catalogue of this and many other 
Premos free at the dealer’s or mailed 
on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 









you must be a littl? better than the 
next man, or else mpke way for him. 
You cannot get awfy from that fact. 
To succeed you mgst have the right 
kind of knowledgefthat puts and keeps 
you in command. 

Mark the attachdd coupon today and 
learn how you can|become most profi- 
cient in your Chosep line of work—how 
you can win succes in the face of com- 
petition. It costs mpthing to mark the 
coupon. The information the coupon 
will bring you may b4 worth a fortune— 
it may be the entering wedge to better 
things for you. 
_ Mark the compen NOW, 


























































Please mention this magazine 


















t Box 1199, SCRANTON, 
1 Explain, without further obligation 
I can qualify forthe position before wh 





| Automobile Ranning 
Mine Superintendent 




















I] Mine Foreman Chemist 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Panguaset. 

| Conerete Construction Bullding Contractor 
Civil Engineer Industrial Designing 

| Textile Manufacturing Commercial Ilustrating | 
Stationary Engineer /indow Trimming 

| Telephone Expert Show Card Writ ci ng 
Mechan. Engineer Advertising Ma | 
Meebanica! Drafteman pronographet 

| Architectural Drafteman Bookkeeper | 
Electrical Engineer Salesmanship 

] Elec. Lighting Supt. Poultry Farming | 

Name — — : 

‘ ‘omn Occupation —__-_______ ; 

pe and No a | 

City 

ay beagpemnes ev? cas ane aan ae = | 
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Travel with 
Luxury this Summer 
On the New City of Detroit III 


Largest Side-Wheel Steamer in 
the World 


Running Between Detroit and Buffalo rhe 
This new $1.500,000 liner has 600 staterooms, 25 par- , —@ 
lors with baths, electric fans, hot and cold running m3 
water, 50 semi-parlors with private toilets, verandas, 
telephones in every stateroom, Palm court with 
fountain; Marie Antoinette Drawing Room for the 
ladies; comfortable “Lounge” for men and all the ‘Wem 
conveniences and luxuries of a first-class hotel. w 


ee 
“The Water Way” Daily Service Between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac Island, 


the most delightful way between these and other points on the 
Great Lakes. Pian your vacation to include a trip on these 
handsome steamers. Use them on business trips, Freedom 
and privacy during the day; perfect rest at night. 

Your Railroad Tickets are Good on D). & C. steamers between 
Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland, either way. 

Prompt connections with railroads for principal cities. For 

illustrated booklet, rates, time tables and map of (ireat 
Lakes, write, including two-cent stamp, to 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 


$1 WAYNE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILIP McMILLAN, President 
A. A. SCHANTZ, General Manager, 
L. G. LEWIS, General Passenger 

rent 








Keegan, « 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, tate sunapee. N.H. 


One of the handsomest summer hotels in this country. First class nine hole Golf Course, 
free to guests. Good dirt Tennis Courts; fine fishing, boating, etc. Write for circulars. 
W. W. BROWN, Manhattan Hotel, New York City, until June 3d. After that, Lake 
Sunapee, N. H. One of the Ideal Tour Hotels. (Also Propr. Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The success of the Steger &Sons Piat.o proves that music-lovers have been quick 
to recognize its excellent qualities. The Steger Institution, as in the past, is 
determined to perpetuate its reputation by producing a piano of artistic worth and 
offering it at- a moderate price. As an instrument of splendid musical sound, dur- 
able construction and graceful, refined designing it reflects the sincerity of this ambition. 


Steger & Sons 


- Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 


Are offered at attractive prices—quality considered. 
Most exacting methods of manufacturing, the result of 
many years of experience, and the extensive Steger pur- 
chasing-power reduce remarkably the cost of each instru- 
7 — - ment. hey are made in the great Steger piano-factories, 
io tlye. at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
The Steger Sons Catalog is a real necessity to those 
contemplating the purchase of a piano 


PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 
; Secure our new eatalog— Steager.& Sons 


t will give you valuable in- 
formation. Liberal allow- PIANO MAUFACTURING COMPANY, 
mee made for old pianos, Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! BBE WO" 
These gems are chemical white sapphires : 
LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and & s 
fire diamond tests. So hard they a ‘ S t 
scratch a file and will cut gl 
janey guaranteed 25 vears, All moun 
solid one diamond een ee Will send yo 
ring, pin or ud for « " pine a mn ' onan es _ o— J 
in seeenets Write toduy j 
j 





Ww es 
ri measure, WHITE VALLEY. GEM cO.. “Dept. F, 
706 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
















ABISSELL po 


fe Cleans without raising a disturbs 


cloud of dust, and removes 


The “big store” demand torexpert show card writers 
exceeds the supply. “Free lance’? show card writers are 
naking money everywhere. The work is clean, pleasant 

and profitable. If show card writing appeals to you, write 
to the I. C. S$. today for full information which tells bow 
you can qualify in your spare time. Write now. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199H, Scranton, Pa. 





























ea 
—_— = the dirt and grit from carpets and rugs that 
the corn broom never reaches. Sweeping 
is simplified and 95 per cent of the labor 
obviated by using BISSELL’S latest im- 
M os ” > > > a! . 
Mullins Cedar Canoes proved ‘‘Cyco’? BALL BEARING Carpet 
’ ° Sweeper. Sold by all the best trade. Prices 
Can’t Sink ag me be: Rent ) 

$2.75 to $5.75. Ask for free booklet, 

Each end contains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad. These “Rasy to ics . itarv Sweepning.’? 

pads prevent the canoe from sinking, even though Hiasy, Economical, sanitary Sweeping. 

it be capsized, water-filled, and hastwo people cling- Address Dept. 56 

ing to it The Mullins is the only canoe that has 

this important equipment We also mauufacture BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co. 

steel launches and row boats. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Write for our beautiful boat book, illus- sk ane ane ae 
trated in colors. It’s free, postpaid. (Largest Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO. the World.) 
360 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
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May 30. 
June 6. 
June 138. 
June 20. 
June 27. 


Increasing at an average rate of 5000 readers a week. 
Read weekly by 600,000 men and 500,000 women. 
Christmas and Easter issues, 25 cents. 


Coming 


Army and Navy 
Turtle Dove 


Book 


Marine 


Dseintan 


0 
Honeymoon j 


others 10 cents. 


More artists than any other weekly. 


Irritating, intelligent and in- 


dispensable. 


Contains no information. 


Thre 


‘e months one dollar.* 


Coupon _ opposite, 


E 


-very Tuesday. 


\ll News-stands. 
Obey that 
Impulse. 


me / 


All 


newed at this rate. 





“4 Ricans 


tfe Pad *Special 
oa Offer 


Enclosed 

find One 

Dollar (Can- 

adian $1.13, 

Foreign, $1.26). 

Send LIFE for 
three months to 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscription re- 


: Trial subscriptions should 
come to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 


LIFE, 16 West 31, New York. 


ONE YEAR $5.00. 


(CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 
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Lou Berne Reyner 
La Plata 





Mellin’s Food— 
Starch free , 


Mellin’s Food supplies the carbohy- 
drates which are deficient in cow's milk 
as compared with “ baby’s” natural food. 
These carbohydrates are the important 
food elements that create bodily heat and 
energy and are necessary to the good 
growth and development of “ baby.” 
Furthermore, Mellin’s Food furnishes 
these carbohydrates in a form free 
from starch. 

A young baby has no power of di- 
gesting starch, and if starch is added to a 
baby’s milk, it is liable to cause colic, con- 
stipation or other digestive disturbances. | 

Starchy food requires cooking. Mel- | 
lin’s Foodis free from starch; therefore, re- 
quires nocooking—simplydissolve the Mel- 
lin’s Food in water and then add the milk. 


We are glad to answer questions 
from mothers in regard to the use of P 
Mellin’s Food. Write today for a | 
free sample bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. - Boston, Mass. 


SEASICKNESS— 
TRAINSICKNESS 


PREVENTED-—STOPPED ; aang 














Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy Insures a Pleasant Journey. 


Mothersill’s, after most thorough tests, is now officially adopted 
yractically all the Great Lates and New York Steamship Companies 
ng south and many Trans- Atlantic lines. 
Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration 
emedy to passengers sailing the English Channel, Irish Sea 
the Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from such 
as Bishop Tavlor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, 
kers and professional men, as well as leading club women. 
A great number of letters from personages of international renown 
ple we all know—together with much other interesting and valu- 
nformation are contained in an attractive booklet, which will 
it free upon receipt of your name and address 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
oral, or any coal-tar products 50c box is sufficient for 
ty-four hours, $1.00 box fora Trans-Atlantic vovage. Almostall 
tists sell it, or vou can obtain it direct, postoaid, from MOTHER- 
ILL REMEDY COMPANY, 351 Scherer Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Also New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg, and at 19 St. Bride 
t., London. 


Please mention this magazine 











Maternity Dresses 
 Negligees 


A large assortment in a variety 
of styles always ready for im- 
mediate delivery or made to 
measure at short notice with- 











out extra charge. 

Self-adjusting maternity dresses, made 
in one piece, designed to 
give proper balance to 
the figure and expand 
to fit through chang- 
ing proportions. They can be 
worn even before and long 
after the need for such a 
dress exists. 

Taffetas, charmeuse pon- 
gee, crepe de chine, challis, 
linen, voile, marquisette, 
Swiss, linen and gingham, 
made to measure. 


$10.75 upward 
Send for Catalog ‘‘N’’ 


1182 (as illustrated). Very 
effective model in voile 
with bands of embroidery 
and Jace insertions carried 
outin a novel design. Made 
to your measure. 





oa y Price $27.50 
|| LANE BRYANT, 4.0505 athe ¥On 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, 


or $2.61', a line, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes May 29th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


Patents and Lawyers 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _ the ‘Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 213 Bar St., Canton, Obio 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 


about over 360,000 protected — posi- 
tions in U. 8S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 


is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employ ment. 
re to get. Just ask for booklet 

A 22. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS. $35 a Week for 2 hrs. 
work a day selling wonderful | new 
household necessity, new selling plan 
with free advertising does it. Collette 


Mtg. Co., Box 3, Amste vanes x. ¥. 
AGENTS. Portraits 35e, Frames 


15e, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views le, 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 114x, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

LIVE AGENTS. WANTED—HUS- 
TLERS to handle our attractive 1912 
combination packages of soap and 
toiletarticles with valuatile premiums, 
One Michigan agent made vy in 
47 hours, another $21.00 in 8 hours, 
another $22.50 in 10 hours. Write 

today, Davis So: ap Works, 200 Davis 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

SIGN ; Painting Agents 1000% profit 
without experience. Best and cheapest 
window letters. Mounted sample Free, 
Success guaranteed. Embossed Letter 
Co., 2470 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 





MANU FACTURER of new, exelu- 
sive linen heel and toe guaranteed 
hosiery wants agent in every county 

Sales enormous. Re-orders insure 
pe rinanent, increasing 


clusive territory. Credit P. Parker 





Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa 
LOCAL ~ Repre sentative Wante z 


No canvassing or soliciting require a. 
‘iood income assured. Address Na- 
tional Co-Operative Realty Co., V339 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen 





SALESMEN WANTED EVERY- 
WHERE in the United States to call 
on Automobile Owners Our plan 
reduces automobile upkeep, * Earn 
$25 to $50 per week. eferences re- 
quired, Write tod: iy. National Garage 
System, Ine., Saginaw, Michigan. 





Business Opportunities 


Ce diedet 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a $4. Keep all money 
dated before 18580, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x 7. Itmay mean vour fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N.Y. 


| 
| 





$3.00 PATD for the rare cent | 
1856. $25.00 for the rare silver 
dollar of 1858. Keep money dated 
before 1890 and send 10 cents for new 
coin valve book. A. Il. Kraus, 282 
Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Correspondence Schools 





DURING YOUR SPARE TIME you 
ean make good money writing short 
stories Only an average education 
needed. We teach you by mail. The 
first accepted story usnially will cover 
the cost of training. Write for Book- 
let 16. Intercontine ntal University, 
Washington, D 





Music 


PATENTS SECURED OR FER 
returned. Send sketch tor free report 
as to patentability. Guide Kook 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
Baniple free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. ¢ 





PATE NT yourideas. $9,000 Offered 
For Certain Inventions. Book ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 


vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 


We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense, Established 16 years. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attuys., 991 F St., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free, Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent m WET, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by writers of successful words or 
music, Past experience unnecessary. 
Send us your song poems, with or 
without music, or write for free par- 
ticnlars. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available, Washington only place to 
sceure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D.C. | 





WELL-KNOWN Composer Wants 
Song-Poems, at Once. Chance for 





| New York City. 


income. Ex- | 


| 


Successful Writers to Make a Fortune! 
All poems not available will be re- 
turned promptly The Len Fleming 
Co., Suite [09 Gaiety Thea. Bldg. 








SONG-POEMS WANTED —Send us 
yours with or without music 
DO per cent. Melodies dvsired 
letfree, Write now. Odell, May Co., 
1416 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





MAKE MONEY writing song-poems. 
Amateurs often most successful. We 
compose and revise all kinds of music. 
Se — us your work or write for 
partic ulars. National Musie P wee 
ing Co., Box 364, Washington, D. C 





Photography 





KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED & 
Printed. | Any size film developed | 
lOc. Any size print 3c¢. Sample print | 
Free, send stamp. Price and Ryan, | 
Poughkee psie, N. 





a substan- 
which can 


\ONLY $240 will secure 
tial Georgia possession 
earn very large protits without re- 
quiring the attention of the owner. 

rite for photos and free trip offer. 

Geo, W, Deen, Box 513, Waycross, Ga. 


LET us appraise your old camera— 


and exchange it for a new one. 
Our Bargain Lists and Catalog are 
worth having. Send for them— 


they’re free. Herbert & Huesgen 
Co., 301 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Picture Play Writers 





WANTED, Moving pieture play 
writers. Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
teach you, Send your aderess. United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco, 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


ONLY $240. A Splendid Georgia 
Farm Home. Earns more each year 
than the total cost. Cultivation with 
out attention of owner if preferred, or 
convertible at your option. Absolute 
safety guaranteed. Lenk reference 
and trusteeship Write for photo- 
graphs. Quick action necessary. An 
immediately Geo, W. Deen, 
Box 513, Waycross, Ga. 





awer 





HOUSE for sole cheap; 2 lots, 56 ft 
front, 9 rooms and bath, all improve 
ments, in a fine, healthy and growing 
section on the line of the New Broux 
Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon section. 
30 nore 8 from Grand Central Sta- 
tion N. Y. City. “Owner” 99 Creseeut 
Place She cose a Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 





Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work tor 
you: big pay Free booklet tells he 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 








Manuscript 


SHORT STORIES, Novelsand Novel- 
lettes accurately and neatly typewrit 
ten. 50¢ per thousand words, Carbon 
copies furnished at 4e per sheet. For 
further particulars address, Lock Box 
132 Olean, N. Y. 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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eK Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
representing the old and the new labels, and in the old style of 
bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown in this 
advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 29, 1911, no one but the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use the word 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so 
their victory in the suit against the Cusenier Company represent- 


w 
we ing M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the French 
we Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie Fermiere de la Grande 
we Chartreuse, is complete. 
we The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, 
we have the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the 
we manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never parted 


wee with it. There is no genuine Chartreuse save that made by 
Wwe them at Tarragona, Spain. 

AS At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels. Cafés, 

we Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

wa Sole Agents for the United States. 
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The Yale Leads esmanship 


because it is the only motorcycle of the ceessful salesmanship is more than knowing goods—it 
year which has all of the desirable 1912 is knowing men and how to approach them. A good sales- 
improvements. man cau always command a good salary, The exact science 


To be up to date, you cannot ignore of salesmanship is taught by the I, C.8. You can learn at 
one of these oe homein spare time, Position assured upon graduating. 


This course is based on the most successful selling 
IMPORTANT YALE ADVANTAGES 


experience in the world, For free booklet, write today to 
More drop forgings than any other International Correspondence Schools 
motoreycle; the Y-A Shock Absorber 


ox 1199 L, Scranton. Pa. 
“that Absorbs the Shock; 2-%4 in. 


Studded Tires, Auto Fender Mud A $50 Cornet for $30 


(iuards, Eclipse Free Engine Clutch, 3 
Full High Forks, Eccentric Yoke,Tripl We celebrate. our 48th year as the world’s 
Anchored Handle-Bars. Muffler Cut largest band instrument house by introducing an 
} Out. comfortable saddle position and Me Am:rican made cornet that challenges the ; 

beautiful model; easy blowing. Send for our 


-J'// chanical Oiler on Twins, Big d Book FREF! 


eos / Yale 1912 literature, describing the four new Yale 
<2/ — modets; 4 H. P. to 7 H. P. is ready —ask for it. 

and let us give you particulars of our wonderful 
new values. Monthly payments. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 
1719 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OF80. LYON & HEALY, 27-70 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


IN EACH TOWN 
eon and district to ride and 
= exhibit a sample rg1a 

'e 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write at 
once for full particulars and special offer, NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle, We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then no perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
iow FACTORY PR'CES Wz furnish he highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
. above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
factor. ices and remarkable BR. Hy 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell ur bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
OND HAND BICYCL=S—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
3 


EC 

at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

TIRES COASTER BRAK rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 

Large Catalogue t ifully ill i and 

to get overyiting. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-11090 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AINSLEE’S 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 





@ AINSLEF’S has built its reputation as the ideal | 
magazine of entertainment for cultured American 
readers upon the best fiction obtainable, irrespective 
of authors’ fame or previous achievements. 


counts with AINSLEE’S is shown by the fact that 
this was the first magazine in this country to recog- 
nize the merit of O. Henry, Jeffery Farnol, Joseph 
C. Lincoln, William J. Locke, H. F. Prevost Bat- 
tersby and others who have since acquired fame. 
‘The great writers of to-morrow are appearing in 
AINSLEE’S to-day. 

@ ‘The standard of AINSLEEF’S is at least as high as 
that of the best magazine. ‘The price is as low as 
that of the ordinary magazine. 


i 
@ That it is the story rather than the name that | 


q Every one can afford to buy it. No one can j 
afford to miss it. A 


AINSLEE’S : 


SOLD WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE READ 
READ WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE SOLD 


Fifteen cents the copy $1.80 the year | 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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There is One Safe and Speedy Way to 


Reduce Your Flesh 


s by inducing perspiration 
ver reduction is desired. 
ire dangerous, asis also ex- 
massage, and neither will 
the resultsso surely and 


yas 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





These garments are made either 
to cover the entire body or any 
part. The results from their use 
are quick and they are absolutely 
safe, being endorsed by leading 
physicians. 
Used by Athletes, Jockeys, etc., 
the world over. 
Neck and Chin Bands, sy rd 
Chin only, - . ” 


A Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete.. for the 
desired. In 





purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere 
aluable to those suffering from rheumatism 
Write at once for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. F,45 West 34th St., New York 


) Philadelphia Representative: 
MKS, KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut Street 





Mt 
ys 





Chicago Representatives E. BURNHAM, 70 State Street 





i 
| San Francisco Lepresentativer ADELE MILLER €0., 166 Geary Street 








Expert Auto Knowledge 
For the owner or driver. Everything about the car 
from hood to tires. Every feature of driving and 
repairing. Practical instruction by recognized ex- 
perts in alldepartments. Makes you boss of the 
car and reduces cost of up-keep. Learn at 
home. For full particulars write today. 


Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199U, Scranton, Pa, 














“Can take a pound a day 
om a patient, or put it on. 
r systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
sure and permanent.”—\. } 
vt send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
nd Positive. Ne Failure ve a ag UY is assured—re 
ay. One month’s treatme ont $5.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New Verk. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
is positive and permanent.” . Herald, July 9, 1893. 
sity, De “Gibbs is the recognized cow iS Vy Y.World,July 7, 1909. 


se Money 








IN FULL OR SPARE TIME 
lling our sanitary specialties for women only. 
These specialties are positive 
hecessities to every woman. om 
They sell on sight. One woman 
sold 72 belts the first day. 
Another sold 65 aprons in one use 
day. Many other big sellers in 
our free catalogue. Write to- 
day for our liberal terms to 
BELT agents, and getin on our spe- APRON 
35e. cial premium offer for June. 50c 
Postpaid, ENCLOSE COIN OR STAMPS ” 
FOR SAMPLES Postpaid. 


THE SANITO COMPANY 


ID 
CLTy 
oS 









TRUST BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y- 
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HOR BABYS 
HIRST BATH 
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Because of its extreme pur- 
ity, delicate emollient proper- 
ties and refreshing fragrance, 
it is unrivaled for baby’ s : tender 
skin. It costs but little more 
than ‘ordinary soaps, wears to 
a wafer and gives comfort and 
satisfaction every moment of 
its use for toilet, bath and 
nursery. Should be used from 
the hour of birth. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every. 


where For sample of e ach, with 32-p; book, 
free, address **Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston, 


tan! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Outicura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free, 





answering advertisements, 
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Say Farewell 
to Every Corn 


Don't pare off the top laver and let the ter. It is done in a jiffy. The pain ends | 
realcorn go. That’ssim- instantly—the corn is forgotten. 

4) too. A Then the B & B wax gently loosens the 
slip of the blade often corn. In 48 hours the whole corn comes 
means aninfection. Some- out, root and all. 
timesit means blood poison. 


pot No soreness, no discomfort. 
That form of home sur- . liscomfort 


gery doesn’t belong to Fifty million corns have been ended in this 
these intelligent times. way since this famous wax was invented. 

The treatment used by : 
millions is this: Let it remove one for you. That will 


Apply a Blue-jay plas- show you the end of corn troubles forever. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the'toe, It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package : 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (155) 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
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“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 


AD WRITERS WANTED with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 


Do you know that leading advertising agencies and large | tertaining nature—the kind which appe als to discrim- 
business concerns are always on the lookout for efficient inating readers.’—Argus, Montpelier, 
copy-writers’ If you have the advertising instinct you can 
ality at home for a good advertising position through 
a help. This great home course covers everything 
from type to managing a national campaign. To learn 
how the I. ©. 8. can help you, write today. No obligation. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Box 11994, Scranton, Pa. 








i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO HONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice 
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BOUND VOLUMES of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
now ready. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. | 





ANNA AYERS, Dept.4198,2° Quine y St., Chieago 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 
tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 
only. Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Springs, Atlanta, Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, Ohio Possieace RL 
ae i. Cal. Ark. Dwight, lll. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Columbia, S. C. 
ee Rees Cal. Marion, Ind. 2801 Locust St Philadelphia, Pa., Salt "lake oa Utah 
West Haven, — oot Coad Ky. me NL n od N. fread St tovesia, .~ 
z , N. T. tts! inmipeg, Man, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Pith Ave. London, Eng. 


THE 
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cn Your Hair 
WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


\ Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained toa 
Beautiful Brown. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded 
hair, Just a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter's Wal- 
nut-Tint Hair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again. 

No. one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair ig 
after you use this splendid , = . THE 
preparation. It does not rub ’ - 
off as dyes do, and leaves the ‘ COD LIVER 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color, x PREPARATION 

It only takes you a few min- : WITHOUT 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint OIL 
Hair Stain with your comb, 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
and all metallic compounds, 
Has no odor, no sediment, no 

se. One bottle of Mrs. Pot- 
alnut-Tint Hair Stain should 






































A famous reconstructive tonic 





wt ir Stain improved by modern science 
ast you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class p Ral any We Especially Valuable for Old People 





























uarantee satisfaction, Send your name and address, . 
ind enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed | after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 
wrapper, With valuable booklet on hair. | Mrs. Potter's 
Ilygienie Supply Co., 1591 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O, Vinol is a delicious medern Cod Liver prepara- 
Wak T a | tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
fi | Wo JSUT ADA and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
PER i DER | @ Livers, combining the two most world famed 
1k We euarantee in wt ‘ACK any dia- tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
wold pf 1-3 Sarat dis: *,9-25 VA ‘need the’ mone hs sas aa eect healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
tairel $4 carat dia. 67:60 Fer ee st oar Ta, gine veler- Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
5°43 tcarnt and over, “Witte ?NOW FO FOR THE NEW COMPLETE fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
oatre. we vodumiatb ations anak | @ while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
price of, L. Basch & Co. Piamsnd,!mnorters. Est. 1879 unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 


agreeable to the weakest stomach. 




















FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
and are life-long. If you are an Amer- Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
ican over 18, and can read and write, you Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
mation. “To. rect gle 4 7 ny 4 ‘auality fer If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
ation. ‘o learn how you c quali o ° po 
Civil Service write today for The Civil druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 
Service Book which tells you all about TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
it. Writetoday. No obligation. 
HESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 
International Correspondence Schools S 
Bex 1199V, Scranton, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY HERE DROP DEAD ONES, AWAKE! 0 pg LEARH the wEW way 
Pre AGENTS! S23 3.SUS RS AGENTS! pczcas 
f 


U. 8. Government positions pay well 








































~y THE 20th CENTURY WONDER 
AL Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, money-making business, Sold 
On a money-back guarantee 
World's wamoet gift realized by this new invention. The BLACKSTONE WATER 
| POWER VACUUM MASSACE MACHINE for the home. Ne cost to operate. Lasts 
life-time, Price within reach of all. No competition. New field. New business. 
That’s why it's easy. Removes blackheads, wrinkles, rounds out any part of the 
or body and brings back Nature's beauty. Endorsed by leading dectors and 
urs. Listen: Parker, Okia., says. “8 orders first day.” Margwarth, Pa., 
writes, [am making $18.00 per day." Shea, “First order 12, second 36, third 
72." Schermerhorn, ta., orders eight dozen machines first month, Shaffer, Va., 
selling 4 out of 6 demonstrations.” Vaughn, Wash., orders one dozen, Four 
days later wires “Ship 6 dozen by first express.” Spain, Tenn., started with 
sample. Orders one doze n, then 2 dozen, next 3 dozen. Lewis, ind., sells 3 ma 
chines first hour. Says “Best article he ever saw for merit and money-making.”’ 
No experience necessary. Territory with protection given free to active workers. 
Nothin, in the world like it. Best agent’s article ever invented. We own all U. 8. 


ya and foreicn patents. Big book 


















sh) 


"<a 





fac 










ontitled, “The Power and the 
Love of Beauty and Health’ 
Free. Investigate now, today. 
A Postal will do. A big sur- 






prise awaits you. Address 


BLACKSTONE MFG.CO. 
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$422 A Week Buys 


Southeast Georgia 











This is for the man who wants a 
Home Farin or for the man who 
wants a Business Farm—a Home 
Farm that will yield him an inde- 
pendent living, or a Business Farm 
that he can operate as he would a 
department of his business, without 
giving it all his time and attention. 

Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it to me. 

I will mail you plain and conclu- 
sive proof at 35 acres of South- 
East Georgia All-Year Land can be 
made to y.eld crops that willnet be- 
tween $1,000.00 and $5,000.C0 per year. 

Now don't say to yourself that no 
man would sell for $4.00 a week that 
which has demonstrated earning power of $1,000.00 to $5, 000.0 per 
year. That is exactly what I propose todo, and with the “‘Proot 5 
wili come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby you 
can get immediate possession (and your fee-simple deed in 8 months) 
of tand which I must first prove can be made to net $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 per ye: re by paying $35.00 down anda few cents over $4.00 
per week, $17.50 per month. A responsible bank acts as the inde- 
pendent agent of both of us, to guarantee fair play. There are 

good, sound business reasons why we sell wet for $4.00 a 
week which we can prove to be capable of earning $1,000.00 
to $5,000.00 a year—and you will understand then ‘when 
1 put my proposition fully before you —which I can- 
not do in the small space of an advertisement. 
You are dealing with a solidly founded, firmly 
established, responsible enterprise, and the 

la want you to buy is ready for im- 

y. and you can have 
your fee-simple deed at once by pay- 
ing $175.00, or, in 8 months for 
$35.00 down and $17.50 a month. 
You can go and live on it, 
and by the applic pice of 

er sonable industr7 
nd intelligenc e, 
earn a good living 

f yourself 
and family. 





GéORGE L. WILLIAMS 
President 


























media ate deliver 
ir 

















But First I Must Absolutely Prove to You That It Can Be Made to 


Net You Over $100.00 A Month! 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


You won't have any “‘boss’’ to please in order to hold your job 
and keep your family supplied with the necessities of liie. Noman 
can deprive you of your veh for that you will ownin your own 
little highly productive far 

If you think you have to Seow a lot about farming or cannot bring 
yourselfto make so great a change ali at once, get one of these farms 
to fall back on if things should go wrong. Have it for a place to go to 
in case of need, or tor rest and recreation 

The Southeastern Georgia All-Year Lands are within a few miles 
of Waycross and Valdosta, Georgia — the land lies between the towns 
and alittle to the south, and is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Georgia Southern and Florida Railroads. 

But all this is the merest outline of what I desire to show you in 
detail. Iam only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
have an assured independent living income if you are willing to pay 

\ week, 

I want the name and address on one of these coupons, of every 
man or woman who is willing to save $4.00 . week if 1 can prove 
that the result will be financial independence 

There is nothing philanthropic about tts ‘proposition, but I 

ope cially want to hear from wage earn 

have worked for years to develop this” opportunity. 
The task has been a big one—it has taken a sone time to test out 
each phase of the pro- 
° position, but it has 
upon been worth while and 
Iwill consider that it 
has been even more 











Worth On the purchase Worth while if those 
who most need it are 

pace of « Southzastem the ones to reap the 

Ceorga 35 Acre benefit of my labors, 





all year farm 


$5.00 





And so I say to the 
wage earner who 
seeks independent 
manhood, it can be 
had in the ownership 
of one of these 35-acre 
farms, 

Others have here 
acquired it—why not 
you? Don't delay, act 
right now, TODAY. 


GEORGE L. WILLIAMS, President 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA LAND CO., 
858 Central National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 
When Nature is glorious with the first blush 
of summer—then is the charm of beauty most 
appreciated. LABLACHE im- 
parts that touch of delicacy 
and refinement to the com- 
plexion which assists 
ture in retaining 
bioom of youth, 


Refuse Substitutes. 
Ey ¥ may be 
wi ink or Cream, 5Oe, ¢ 
of petti or by mail, 
ten cents for a sample 

BEN. LEVY CoO., 
French Pertumers 
pt. 40, 126 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


dangerous 





r 





Please mention this magazine 





| THE SECRE Ly OF VE YOUTH 
























in r look Your streaked 
fade | hair is the greatest tell tale f adva 
ing age f you want to look wouthial and 
improve your appearince, write for our k 
telling about “The kieal’’ Comb, the new and 
wonderful invention of Prof. Hoffer, the well 
known dermatologist of Berlin This com| re- 


Stores your hair to its natural color and youthful 
appearame by simply combing with it. The 
process is so simple and results so perfect that 
it may truly be called one of the yreatest in 
tions of the Ce mney. Write for this free book 

tow before you 


et. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept U 118 E. 28th St., New York 


Detroit Magine Engine 


Uses Gasoline or Kerosene 


' 


Demonstrator GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted 

in each boat- 

ing community. 
Special wholesale 
price on first out- 
fitsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALP o ing 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire, 
lenges starts without cranking; reversi- Join **boosters’’ club, 
», Only three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 


Detroit Engine Works, 120 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Money refunded if 
ou Bre not salis- 
fied. 1, Zand 4cyl 
2to 50h.p. Suitable 
for any boat ; cance, 
racer, cruiser—or 
railway track 





z 
é 
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BLUE WHITE 


GENUINE 


\ DIAMONDS 


MODERATE PRICES 


Get that Diamond 
for your wife, sweetheart 
or yourself now—at these start- 

lingly low prices—and pay for itin 
easy little amounts from time to time, 

J Certified Guarantee with ever 
teeing its yg and quality. A safe 
money—no inconve: ience — and have ,the Diamond | now. 
Perfectly cut blue white 


Diamond—guaran- 
way to buy and save 





scintillating — genuine high quality. noe a cent to pay 
until you have examined the yy 
magnifying glass. Any diamond in o 
Beautifully IIlustrated Diamond and Watch Free Catalog 
will be sent for examination a obligation, This offer is 
every honest person—OPEN TO YOU. 

wn bere—No. 16-+ 3-8 carat; No. 
k 


TE We b 
rough Diamonds, out them here, save 83 
per cent duty. Give the saving to you, 
Write today for our BIG CATALOG 

8 .D - BEATING 
money first, Send for Catalog today, 
The Walker Edmund Co., 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS 

Dept. V 

2055. State St. 


We send you free 











FOR LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS 





HOSE SUPPORTER 


Has all the good features—secur-; 
ity, neatness, “handiness,” f 
U, 








and wear value. Buy it by 


name and be sure. 
Children’s sample pair 16c. postpaid (give age). a9 )* 


CEORCE FROST CO., Maxers, Boston. 
(Also makers of famous Boston Garter for Men.) 











Because they are built like Government 
ri 








tough, puncture-proof steel plates, p 


Torpedo Boats, of ressed 
d form aud so securely joined together that a leak is S liepesstbte’ Th: Mullins Steel Boats are guaranteed 
rainst p aotis leaking, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opeuing seams, and NEVER REQUIRE 


CALKING 
MOTORS: “The Loew-V 
i nner rstallatanys 


rele and Ferro 2- Ozele, Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the 
peed, exhaust silently underwater, 


cedar canvas-covered canoes. 








$82 Saving on New oa 


As a result of remarkable invention, a modern, standard keyboard 
typewriter is now being built, in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine 
Factory, with only 250 parts. Other machines have 1700 to 3700, 
This typewriter—THE BENNETT PORTASLE—weighs but 76 

oz, and can be readily carried in grip or pocket. Its 

wondertul simplicity enables us to sell it for 618, “Sold 

on money-back-unless-satisfied guaranty. Over 24000 

in daily use, WRITE FOR CAT and agentsterms. in U.S.A. 


V.R. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 366 Broadway, N. Yj 





Every business man and woman should be a typewrit- 
ing expert. You can learn to master a typewriter at 
home coronal I. C. 8, help. Course covers every branch 
of typewriter work— from keyboard to public office and 
law work. This is the last word on typewriting,andisthe & 
way by which you can most quickly and surely become FS 
proficient. For free descriptive booklet, write today. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199T, Scranton, Pa. 

















KANTLUZE 


Safety Garter Purse 
just out. All the Rage. Women de- 

shted. No more loss of money and valu- 
a from stockings. The greatest protection 



























SAFE AND GENTLE. 





against purse-snatchers and robbers ever de- Be 
vised. Secret, convenient and secure. Made First 
in variety of soft, flexible leathers. Leather » With 
lined. Has two compartments. pues for This Purse 
bills, coins, jewels, chamois and latchkey. 
Silk Elastic garter ‘with adjustable fancy AGENTS 
buckle. A beautiful purse in every way. WANTED 
Price $1 Postpaid Big Profits 
Money gladly refunded if not satisfied. j | 
Order today. Ilustrated Folder FREE. Write today 
RODEMICH NOVELTY CO., “ya BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 
Dept. 18, 422 Machen St., Toledo, Ohio FREE 
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MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 


Borated 


T alc um 


Mennen’s Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


Sample Box for 4c. 


stamp. 


ay 
Trade Mark 


OR DIAMONDS. 


Arar Seite at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
‘ , ' Stand acid test and expert examination, We 


i 
Nn J guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
i \ 


Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
ful) line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St.,Chicago 
A congenial and profitable occupation, A big 

demand everywhere You can learn af home to bean 
designer, Names of successful graduates 
given on request. For full information, without 
obligation, write today. 
International Corr 
Box 1199F, Scranton, Pa. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 
Newark, N. J 














expert 


a. S-h J. 






















Prot. I. HUBERT’S 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 







Beautilier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, King- 













worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them. 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Atall 
druggists, or sent post paid on 
price. Cream, 0c, 
Soap, 25c. 
























‘oledo, 0. 








Use this treat- 
ment just before 
dressing. See what 
Sresh, vivid color- 
ing it gives you. 


The New | 
Facial Treatment 


The following is the most effective 
facial treatment you could use, better 
even than massage. 

Just before retiring, wash your face 

with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial 

Soap and hot water. Rub its lather 

in. After this, rinse in warm, then 

in cold water. Then rub your skin 





for five minutes with a lump of ice 
Woodbury Facial Soap jf 
ta operties i at 
This treatment brings the 
ulates the m ilar fibre a s the sk 
It causes the skin to become n ctive 
The ice gives all of the good, and none of the 


bad, effects of a massage 

This treatment keeps vour skin perfectly clean 
and well supplied with pure blood, so that it clears, 
colors and nourishes itself. If continued ever 
night for a week or two, you actually can see the 
difference it makes 

Woodbury’s costs 25c a cake. 
at the price after their first cake 

For 4c, we will send a sample cake. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury'’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 


No one hesitates 


and Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury 
Book and samples of the Woodbury preparations 
Write today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 2607 S; , 





Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


H. WOODBURY S$ 
4 SOAP 


[ youn 





For sale by dealers everywhere 
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RENTON Yi *. 


The Remington Cubs 
demonstrate the only 
bottom ejecting Pump rages ‘od 


Solid-Breech, Didamedioes. Safe. 


Bottom Ejection—empty shells are thrown downward—smoke 
and gases must go the same way, too—insuring uninterrupted 
sight—rapid pointing always. 







Solid Breech—Hammerless—perfectly balanced—a straight 
strong sweep of beauty from stock to muzzle. 








Three Safety Devices— accidental discharge impossible. 





Simple Take-Down—a quarter tum of the barrel does it— 
carrying, cleaning, interchange of barrels made easy—your 
fingers are your only tools. 







For trap or field work the fastest natural pointer. 





Your dealer has one. Look it over today. 





Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 






Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives because the 

leaves, twigs, branches, trunk and 
roots are all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may live. 


Neither the roots nor the branches 
can live without the other, and if the 
trunk is girdled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the whole tree dies. 


The existence of the tree depends not 
only on the activity of all the parts, but 
upon their being always connected to- 
gether in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that wonderful 
combination of wires, switchboards, 
telephones, employes and subscribers 
which helps make up what is called the 
Bell Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast machinery of 
communication, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean. Every part is 
alive, and each gives additional useful- 
ness to every other part. 


The value of telephone service de- 
pends not only on the number of tele- 
phones, but upon their being always 
connected together, as in the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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| GUARANTEED 
ae — Stamdlamd?” Ravers 
oe . FIXTURES 





Blo 


gia ; VERY night is tub night when “Standard” Fixtures are 
inthe home. The delight which the convenience, beauty 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufac- 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who 







Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 


and refinement of “Standard” Fixtures create in the use of 
the bathroom, makes daily bathing the rule in every home 
possessing them. Children especially are drawn to cleanli- 
ness by the appeal of their attractiveness. Their resistance 
to time and use, makes their purchase the most econom- 
ical of all the homebuilder’s expenditures. 


demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
lifetime. And no fixture is genuine um/ess it 
bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg.Co. Dept. O PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York ...... 35 W. 31st Street Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago ...... 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bldg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston........... John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburgh........106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex., Front and Jones Sts. 


gee Cincinnati........-663Walnut St. Hamilton,Can.....20-28 Jackson St.,W. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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The Great Wérte Way 
et Times Square 


| ime takes no toll 
from him who takes White Rock 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
- 
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Bo fhe Oe mS - se 
: - Youthful 
a Beauty 
“ se will be untouched by advancing years if 
Be / ats the care of the skin is given daily attention. 
af co. J ‘ : 
/ The skin is always gradually renewing itself, 
5 and, if you are careless of it, it just as gradually 
; deteriorates in quality, color and fineness. ‘By 
the daily use of 
/ however, which cleanses, purifies and invigorates the skin- 
surface,the new skinis produced undersuch perfect conditions 
that instead of deteriorating, it ae 
becomes soft, velvety, and of a " e= 
natural, beautiful pink and &) ; ord > 
white. Pearsis acknowledged : 
everywhere to be 
The 
| Beauty Soap 
of the World 
b. 
Rete Be 
A pioadln fa 








“All rights secured.”’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ 


OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 














“Have You A LITTLE ‘Fairy’ IN Your Home?” 
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VS Most White Soap Turns Yellow 
with Age 


Not so with Fairy Soap—it’s white when you buy it, and stays 
white no matter how long you keep it. This is because of the 
high grade of edible products from which Fairy Soap is made, 
There’s nothing cheap in it. 

The oval shape of the Fairy cake is much handier than 
the old-fashioned oblong bar of white soap. Fairy fits 
the hand, and is fit for any hand. This floating piece 
of purity costs only 5c. 



















THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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RODASK 


Nal pictu ind about the hom C Ss 
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can make good pictures with a Kodak 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 














